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OUR ANCIENT DEALINGS WITH THE DANES. 


Somz cynic philosophers assert that 
everyone is punished as much (or 
more) for the faults of others as for 
his own. Such certainly was the case 
with the playmates of the young 
rinces of former days. When these 
ast neglected their tasks, or gave 
displeasure to their tutors in any way, 
the poor favourite received the merited 
whipping. Such certainly is the case 
with the tenants of extravagant 
nobles who chose to live in cities 
distant from their ancestral estates. 
Such at present is the case with the 
Sovereign of the British empire and 
her ministers. The C.O.1.R.’s and 
head centres who assume the styles 
and titles of our harmless legendary 
heroes are punishing them for politi- 
cal crimes committed by the represen- 
tatives of the Henrys and Edwards 
who lived and sinned centuries ago. 
Austria and Prussia have punished 
and maltreated the quiet Danes of 
the nineteenth century for the bar- 
barities perpetrated by their ancestors 
a thousand years since. The fact is, 
that no crime can be committed 
without punishment waiting on some 
one. The learned and patriotic Mr. 
Worse may tell till he grows hoarse 
how his northern philosophers civi- 
lized our islands by fire and sword ; 
he cannot convince us of the phil- 
anthropy of his brazen-scaled and 
remorseless apostles. Perhaps at no 

riod of their history have the 

ritish islands suffered so much as 
during their struggles with these pes- 
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tilent marauders whether they were 
named the White (Norwegian) or the 
Black (Danish) Strangers. 

A knowledge of history is con- 
sidered an essential portion of the 
mental acquirements of every gentle- 
man and lady, but it is for the most 
part a disagreeable, and in many re- 
spects, a slightly immoral study, if we 
apply the same criterion to it which 
we do to its relative, romance. Moral 
lecturers on fiction instruct us that 
any novel or romance which centres 
its chief interest in wicked men or 
women, and devotes the greater por- 
tion of its pages to their proceedings, 
is an immoral, or at least an unedify- 
ing book. We need not waste pages 
or lines here in pointing out what 
sort of designs or deeds enter into the 
tissue of historical narrative, but as 
(the above reasoning notwithstand- 
ing) history is, and will continue to 
be, a popular and engrossing study, 
it is of importance that we be ac- 
quainted with the true nature of past 
events. 


DESIDERATA FOR A GOOD IRISH HISTORY. 


With regard to our own country 
we have not in this case been 
well favoured. Those histories which 
have appeared in print, rest for their 
authority on hitherto inedited MSS., 
many portions of which are of a 
legendary and romantic character. It 
is evident that it is only when all 
these MS. chronicles, that are worth 
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the trouble and expense, are pub- 
lished and compared with each other 
and with foreign eons his- 
tory, we can arrive with any cer- 
tainty at the truth or probability of 
past events, the existence or other- 
wise of some semi-mythic heroes, or 
truthful chronological arrangement. 
For the coming history of Ireland 
we are thankful Penk Peepeeerone 
have been making. e have had 
Keating’s history badly translated 
for three half centuries. He compiled 
it in the seventeenth century from 
MS. documents, some of which are 
unhappily not nowin existence. Dr. 
O’Connor was enabled through the 
munificence of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to get into print accompanied 
ry a Latin translation, the “Annals of 
ighernach,” a Monk of Clonmacnois, 
in the eleventh century, and a portion 
of the “ Annals of Ulster,” but these 
books are nearly as inaccessible as the 
original MSS. “The Annals of the 
Four Masters” (the O’Clerys of 
Donegal Abbey, early part of the 
seventeenth century), edited by the 
late Dr. O'Donovan, have been issued 
in acostly style by the Firm of Hodges 
and Smith. For about a quarter of 
a century our Archeological and 
Celtic Societies have been publishing, 
with translations, papers of great 
value, and at last, though at the 
eleventh hour, Government has lent 
a hand in bringing before the public 
valuable materials for the future 


historian of Ireland. These consist 
of a portion of the ancient Irish code 
—the “Senchus Mhor,” the “Chroni- 
cum Scotorum” edited by Mr. Hen- 


* “Cosavh Faevhet pe Fallarbh. 





The War of the Gaeidhil with the Gaill; or 
the Invasions of Ireland by the Danes and other Norsemen.” 
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nessy, and the “Wars of the Gael 
with the Foreigners”* (with transla- 
tion), edited by Rev. Dr. Todd. This, 
we trust, is only an earnest of what 
Government means to do. We hope 
to see in succession the “Annals of 
Tighernach,” of “Lough Cé,” of 
“Ulster,”’t and others issued at the 
moderate price adopted. 

The deeply read and zealous editor 
of the von just quoted below, would 
prefer to have been exercised on some 
of the others. We quote his own 
words. 


“The editor cannot but regret that this 
tract, so full of the feelings of clanship, 
should have been selected as the 
first specimen of an Irish chronicle, presented 
to the public under the sanction of the 
Master of the Rolls. His own wish and 
recommendation to his Honor was, that 
the purely historical chronicles, such asthe 
Annals of Tighernach, the Annals of Ulster, 
or the Annals of Loch Cé, should have 
been first undertaken. The two former 
compilations, it is true, had been already 
printed,t although with bad translations 
and wretchedly erroneous topography; and 
arule which at that time existed, prohibited 
the Master of the Rolls from publishing 
any work which, even in part, had been 
printed before. This rule has since been ju- 
diciously rescinded, and it is hoped that his 
lordship will soon be induced to sanction a 
series of the Chronicles of Ireland, especially 
the two just alluded to, which, it is not too 
much to say, are to the history of Ireland 
and of Scotland, what the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicleis to that of England. The Annals 
of Loch Cé (pr. Kay) belong to a later period. 
They begin with the Battle of Clontarf, 
and continue the history, with some few 
gaps, to 1590.” 


Nothing can be more to the purpose 





The Original Irish Text, 


edited with Translation and Introducticn by James Henthorn Todd, p.p., A.B., M.R.1.A., 


F.s.A., Senior Fellow 1T.c.p. 


Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners 


of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: 


Longmans and Co. 


¢ Tiernach O'Braoin, Abbot of Clonmacnois, died in 1088. 


The Annals that bear his 


name are continued to the fourteenth century. They exhibit great conscientiousness on 


the part of the writer who never gives way to Bardic enthusiasm, 


The other. chief 


books are the “ Annals of Inisfallen,” probably begun by Maol Suthain O’Carroll, Secre- 
tary to Brian Borumha, the “Annals of Boyle,” the “Annals of Ulster,” compiled by 


Charles Maguire, a learned ecclesiastic at the Isle of Shanat in Lough Erne. 


His death 


occurred in 1498. The Annals begin at A.D. 444, and are continued to 1541. The “ An- 
nals of Loch Cé,” compiled by Brian MacDermot, relate events from the battle of 
Clontarf to 1590. The “Annals of Connaeht” include all that passed from 1224 to 1562. 
The “ Annals of Clonmacnois” were translated from the Gaelic into English in 1627, by 


Connla Mac Egan; the original is not extant. 
t The Annals of Ulster are given only to the year 1131. 


The Dublin MS. extends to 


1503, The Chronicum Scotorum is not here mentioned, because it is already on the list « 


of the Master of the Rolls, edited by Mr. W. M. Hennessy.— Note by Rev. Dr. Todd. 
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or better worthy of attention than the 
sequel of this passage. 


** Until these and other sources of history 
are made accessible, it is vain to expect any 
sober or trustworthy history of Ireland. 
The old romantic notions of a golden age, 
so attractive tosome minds, must continue 
to prevail. . . . 

“The authors of our popular histories 
were avowedly ignorant, with scarcely an 
exception, of the ancient languageof Ireland 
—the language in which the real sources of 
Irish history are written. It was as if the 
authors of the history of Rome had been all 
ignorant of Latin, and the writers of our 
histories of Greece unable to read Greek. 
Even this would not, however, fully repre- 
sent the real state of the case as regards 
Ireland. Livy and Tacitus, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, are printed books, and good 
translations of them exist. But the authori- 
ties of Irish history are still for the most 
part in manuscript, and unpublished, un- 
translated, and scattered in the public 
libraries in Dublin, Oxford, and London, 
as wel] as on the Continent of Europe. 
Hence our popular histories leave us com- 
pletely in the dark, and often contain 
erroneous information. Wherever the Irish 
names of places or persons are concerned 
they are at fault. They are entirely silent 
on the genealogies, relationships, and laws 
of the clans and their chieftains—a subject 
so essential to the right understanding of 
Trish history.” 


The most popular of our histories is 
that translated from the Irish of the 
learned Dr. Geoffry Keating by Der- 
mod O’Connor, and first published, 
Westminster, 1726. It was but in- 
differently done. Dr. Todd gives a 
decided preference to that lately 
executed by O’Mahony, and published 
in America. His Fenian aspirations 
and occupations prevented the full 
attention of the translator from being 
given to the book, and moreover his 
text was very imperfect. Dr. Todd 
gives his readers the pleasant informa- 
tion that two perfect copies of the 
original Irish, executed by John 
Torna O’Mulconry, a contemporary 
of Dr. Keating, are preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE MSS, OF OUR DANISH CHRONICLE. 


The narrative in the work under 
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notice embraces two centuries, énding 
with the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 1014. 
Of the two hundred pages devoted to 
the subject, the wars waged by Mahon 
of Thomond and his younger brother, 
Brian Borumha, occupy a hundred 
and fifty. The fact is accounted for 
by giving the authorship to Mac Liag, 
Brian’s chief bard, or some other 
devoted filea or seanachie of his house, 
who survived the great day at-Clon- 
tarf. The lected editor furnishes 
ample accounts of the MSS. used in 
the work, and we proceed to make 
use of them for the information of 
our readers. A very small portion 
of it, to wit, one leaf, folio size, 
closely written on both sides in double 
columns, is preserved in the Book of 
Leinster.* The contents of this leaf 
are given in the appendix. 

The second MS. also defective, is 
preserved in the Libr of Trinity 
College. We copy Dr. Todd’s refer- 
ence to it. 


“This copy was. found about the year 
1840, by the late eminent scholar, Mr. 
O’Curry, bound up in one of the Seabright 
MSS. formerly in the possession of the cele- 
brated antiquary, Edward Lluyd. There 
is nothing except the appearance of the 
MS., and its hand-writing, to fix its age, 
but judging from these criteria, we cannot 
be far wrong in supposing it to have been 
written about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. It is imperfect both at the begin- 
ning and at the end. . . . There are 
also some intervening defects arising from a 
loss of leaves,” 


The MS. in which the valuable 
fragment is preserved is marked H, 2, 
17. 


“ The third MS, is a paper copy preserved 
in the Burgundian Library, Brussels, which 
has the advantage of being perfect. It is 
in the hand-writing of the eminent Irish 
scholar, Friar Michael O’Clery, by whom it 
was transcribed in the year 1635. This 
appears by the following note at the end, 

“*QOut of the Book of Cueonnacht 
O'Daly, the poor Friar, Michael O’Clery, 
wrote the copy from which this was written, 
in the Convent of the friars in Baile Tighe, 
Farannain (Multifarnham), in the month 
of March of this year 1628, and this (the 
present) copy was written by the same 
Friar in the Convent of Dun-na-n Gall 


* The Book of Leinster was written by Finn, Bishop of Kildare, for Hugh Mac Griffin, 
tutor of that antetype of Henry VIIL., viz., Diarmuid Mac Murroch. It is a collection 
of narratives, tales, genealogies, and poems; some of these last attributed to Fionn Mac 
Cumhail and his son Oisin. The death of its compiler in 1160 ig noticed in the Annals 
of the Four Masters, under the date A.D. 1160. 
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Donegal) in the month of November of 
is year, 1635.’” 


- The learned Friar copied or intro- 
duced into his history catalogues and 
— not to be found in the Dublin 
iS., and there are passages in the last 
not to be found in the Brussels copy. 
The chronicle now printed is, of 
course, the more copious, as it contains 
everything to be found in either. 

It was not till some time after the 
discovery of the Dublin MS., by Mr. 
O’Curry, as recorded, that the ex- 
istence of the Brussels copy became 
known. Dr. Todd proceeded to that 
city in August, 1848, and copied all 
the portions not to be found in the 
one at home. Afterwards, as he 
observes— 


“Through the influence of the Earl of 
Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he obtained from the Belgian Government 
a loan of this and seme other MSS., ana in 
1853, caused a complete copy of it to be 
made by Mr. O’Curry, for the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. These transcripts 
have been carefully collated in forming the 
text of the present edition.” 


WHO WROTE THE CHRONICLE? 


The authorship of the work is 
attributed to Muriertach Mac Liag, 
the chief bard of King Brian, but no 
sure conclusion can be come to on 


this point. It is certain, however, 
that it is the production of a zealous 
Dalcassian, and that it was composed 
soon after the battle of Clontarf. We 
copy the curious circumstance which 
proves to certainty that the original 
compiler was contemporary with the 
concluding event of the narrative. 


“Tt is stated in the account given of the 
battle of Clontarf, that the full tide in Dub- 
lin Bay on the day of the battle, 23rd 
April, 1014, coincided with sunrise, and 
that the returning tide at evening aided 
considerably in the defeat of the enemy. 

“Tt occurred to the editor on considering 
this passage, that a criterion might be de- 
rived from it to test the truth of the narra- 
tive, and of the date assigned by the Irish 
to the battle of Clontarf. He ther€fore pro- 

sed to the Rev. Samuel Haughton, m.p., 

ellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Geology in the University of Dublin, to 
solve for him this problem :—‘ What. was 
the hour of high water at the shore of Clon- 
tarf in Dublin Bay on the 23rd of April, 
1014?’ The editor did not make known 
to Dr. Haughton the object he had in view 
in this question, and the coincidence of the 
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results obtained, with the ancient narrative, 
is therefore the more valuable and curious.” 


The result of Dr. Haughton’s cal- 
culations communicated to the Royal 
Irish Academy in May, 1861, was 
this :— 

“ The tide along the Clontarf shore, when 
not obstructed by embankments and walls, 
could not have differed many minutes, on 
the 28rd April, 1014, from 5 hours 30 
minutes, A.M., the evening tide being full 
in at 5 hours 55 minutes,p.m.” . . . 

‘*This proves that the author, if not 
himself an eye-witness, must have derived 
his information from those who were. ‘None 
others,’ as Dr. Haughton observes, ‘ could 
have invented the fact, that the battle be- 
gan at sunrise, and that the tide was then 
full in.’ The importance of the time of 
tide became evident at the close of the day, 
when the returned tide prevented the escape 
of the Danes from the Clontarf shore to the 
north bank of the Liffey.” 


In the chronicle the author makes 
a distinction between races of the in- 
vaders, vizy the dark-haired Danes 
and the fair-haired Norwegians. The 
word Lochlann (lake land) is applic- 
able to Norway with its numerous 
fiords, to which the ancient Irish 
writers applied the name of lochs. 
The epithet gormglasa (bluish green) 
was probably applied to the plate ar- 
mour worn by some of them. 

Of course, the circumstances in 
which the author found himself pre- 
vented him from displaying, in his 
treatment of the invaders and the 
invaded, that calm, impartial spirit 
so affected by some modern‘ histori- 
ans. If he was preceded by a Gaelic 
Hume, or Knight, or Macaulay, he 
evidently did not deign to cultivate 
the thoughtful style of the two for- 
mer writers, and in aiming at the 
picturesque, word-painting manner of 
the other, he overstepped his limit. 
For a fine, richly-hued but harmo- 
nious picture, he presented an assort- 
ment of gaudy hues, strong lights, 
and deep shadows, with no quiet hues 
for the eye to repose on, the repeti- 
tion of the same hues at intervals 
being the chief characteristic of his 
art. The copiousness of Gaelic epi- 
thets nearly synonymous, was a great 
temptation in the way of the old chro- 
niclers or writers of historic romance, 
—a temptation they were unable to 
resist, except in few cases. There are 
certain beauties both in word and 
colour-painting, of which a sparing 
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use gives pleasure to the eye of taste, 
but produces nausea when too fre- 
quently used. The hot glare pro- 
ceeding from a burning house in one 
part of a picture, and the pale moon 
radiating cool blue light in another, 
produce a striking contrast, espe- 
cially when the rest of the picture 
isin deep shade. But about thirty 
years since, a man with good eyes 
could not take his promenade wher- 
ever furniture-shops were grouped 
without having his sight blasted by 
this trick of colour. 


STYLE AND SPIRIT OF THE WORK. 


The following passage will furnish 
a fair specimen of the style of the 
chronicle, besides exhibiting the mis- 
ery of a country divided into small 
kingdoms when a ferocious band of 
foreigners chose to make a lodgment 
in it. 

“In a word, although there were an 
hundred hard-steeled iron heads on one 
neck, and an hundred sharp, ready, cool, 
never-resting, brazen tongues in each head, 
and an hundred garrulous, loud, unceas- 
ing voices from each tongue, they could 
not recount, nor enumerate, nor tell what 
all the Gaedhil suffered in common, both 
men and women, laity and clergy, old and 
young, noble and ignoble, of hardship, and 
of injury, and oppression in every house 
from these valiant, foreign, purely pagan 
people. Even though great were this cru- 
elty, and oppression, and tyranny—though 
numerous were the oft-victorious clans of 
the many-familied Erinn—though numerous 
their kings, and their royal chiefs, and 
their princes—though numerous their he- 
roes, and ehampions, and their brave sol- 
diers, their chiefs of valour and renown, 
and deeds of arms—yet not one of them 
was able to give relief, or alleviation, or de- 
liverance from that oppression and tyranny, 
from the numbers, and the multitudes, and 
the cruelty, and the wrath of the brutal, 
ferocious, furious, untamed, implacable 
hordes by whom that oppression was in- 
flicted, because of the excellence of their 
polished, ample, treble, heavy, trusty, glit- 
tering corselets, and their hard, strong, 
valiant swords, and their well-rivetted long 
spears, and their ready, brilliant arms of 
valour besides, and because of the great- 
ness of their achievements and of their 
deeds, their bravery and their valour, their 
strength, and their venom, and their fero- 
city, and because of the excess of their 
thirst and their hunger for the brave, fruit- 
ful, nobly-inhabited, full of cataracts, rivers, 
bays, pure, smooth-plained, sweet, grassy 
land of Erinn.” 
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Little can the mere English reader, 
who may look on much of this as 
mere bombast, feel the charm which 
such substantives and epithets as the 
following had on the original hearers 
or readers of the work—*“ Luireach, 
lainndearda, luchtmara, tredualach, 
trom, trebhraid, taitnemach’’(Loricas, 
polished, ample, treble, &c.) 


CAUSES OF THE INVADERS’ SUCCESS. 


The editor, alluding to the defeats 
suffered by the Irish forces on many 
occasions, finds no great difficulty in 
accounting for them, and this with- 
out the slightest reflection on their 
innate courage or skill in the use of 
their arms. 


“The whole body of the clan were sum- 
moned to decide upon the question of war 
or peace. Every petty chieftain of every 
minor tribe, if not every individual clans- 
man, had a voice not only in this primary 
question, but also when the war was de- 
clared, in the questions arising upon subse-~ 
quent military operations. . The kings 
or chieftains were themselves chosen by 
the clan, although the choice was limited 
to those who possessed a sort of hereditary 
right, often complicated by a comparison 
of the personal merits of the rival claim- 
ants. 

“The army was a rope of sand. It con- 
sisted of a number of minor clans, each 
commanded by its own petty chieftain, re~ 
ceiving no pay, and bound by no oath of 
allegiance to the king or chief commander. 
Each clan no doubt adhered with unshaken 
fidelity to its own immediate chieftain, but 
he on the smallest offence could dismiss 
his followers to their homes even at the 
very eve of a decisive battle, These 
facts must be borne in mind if we would 
rightly understand the inherent weakness 
of warfare in ancient Ireland.” . . 


Thus many of the faults we choose 
to impute to our ancestors and their 
supposed natural propensities, should 
beratherimputed tothe circumstances 
in which they were placed than to 
themselves. A tribe could not reckow 
upon @-continuance of peace with 
neighbours or strangers for a single 
week. A chief enjoying the strength, 
and courage, and wisdom of manhood, 
was essential to their well-being, 
almost to their existence. The heir 
apparent of the chief for the time 
might be a child or an incompetent 
youth. In this case it was but sound 
py to elect during the chief's life 

brother or other near relative to 
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assume the command immediately on 
his decease. This was done, the elec- 
tion being restricted to the Duine 
Uasals (gentlemen) of thetribe. The 
scrutiny might be distinguished on 
occasions by the usual disagree- 
ables of an election, but it prevented 
the inconveniences of an interreg- 
num. 


THE DANISH PROCEEDINGS BEFORE BRIAN’S TIME. 


The mere Irish were never much 
benefited by the nominal capital of 
their country. The Norwegians get- 
ting it into their possession in 836 
or 838, built a fortress there in 842, 
and the Danes after a preliminary 
visit in 851, returned for reinforce- 
ments, and their king, Olaf the White, 
was recognised as supreme chief of 
all the foreigners in Ireland in 856, 
and made Dublin his head quarters. 

There was a comparative rest from 
foreign invasions for about forty years, 
but Ireland’s troubles began to thicken 
in the early part of the tenth century. 
Crowds of foreigners assembled, and 
the brave King of Ireland, Nial of the 
Black Knee, collected all the forces he 
could from Meath and the North, and 
attacked their united strength at Kil- 
mashogue in the mountains beyond 
Rathfarnham. But the foreigners 
much outnumbered the natives, and 
the heroic king with twelve petty 
princes perished in the battle. 

The ferocious invaders did not con- 
fine their attentions to Dublin and 
the north ; they ravaged the pleasant 
south country, and feelingly does the 
chronicler describe the hellish mis- 
chief they committed. Overcome by 
his subjects he sometimes even ne- 
glects his darling alliteration. 


“They rent her (Erinn’s) shrines, and 
her reliquaries, and her books. They de- 
molished her beautiful, ornamented tem- 
ples; for neither veneration, nor honour, 
nor mercy for Termonn,* nor protection for 
church or for sanctuary, for God or for 
man, was felt by this furious, ferocious, 
pagan, ruthless, wrathful people. In short 
until the sand of the sea, or the grass of 
the field, or the stars of heaven be counted, 
it will not be easy to recount, or to enume- 
rate, or to relate what-the Gaedhil, all 


without distinction, suffered from them. . . 
Alas, many and frequent were the bright 
and brilliant eyes that were suffused with 
tears, and dimmed with grief and despair at 
the separation of son from father, and 
daughter from mother, and brother from 
brother, and relatives from their race and 
from their tribe.” 


One of the most terrible of these 
southern descents was that made by 
Imar son of Imar (Ivar) and his 
three sons,—Dubhceann, and Cu- 
Allaidh, and Aralt, (Black Head, 
and Wild Dog (Wolf), and Harold). 
These worthies took possession of 
Limerick, and high and haughty 
were their proceedings. 


“Such was the oppressiveness of the 
tribute and rent of the foreigners at large 
and generally, that there was a king from 
them over every territory, and a chief over 
every chieftainry, and an abbot over every 
church, and a steward over every village, 
and a soldier in every house, so that none 
of the men of Erinn had power to give the 
milk of his cow, nor so much as the clutch 
of eggs of one hen, in succour orin kindness 
to an aged man or to a friend, but was 
forced to preserve them for the foreign 
steward, or bailiff, or soldier. And though 
there were but one milk-giving cow in the 
house, she durst not be milked for an infant 
of one night, nor for a sick person, but 
must be kept for the steward, or bailiff, or 
soldier of the foreigners. And however long 
he might be from the house, his share or 
his supply durst not be lessened. And 
although there was in the house but one 
cow, it must be killed for the meal of one 
night, if the means of a supply could not be 
otherwise procured, , . . And an ounce of 
silver Findruni was paid for every nose 
besides the royal tribute every year. And he 
who had not the means of paying it, had 
himself to go into slavery for it.” 


The alternative was the loss of the 
organ just mentioned. 


BRIAN’S BARLY STRUGGLES. 


But we have got to the tenth cen- 
tury, and the two youthful brothers 
destined to give a disabling blow to 
Danish tyranny, are learning the pro- 
fession of arms in their father’s for- 
tress in Thomond (7'uaith Muimhain 
North Munster). These were Math- 
gamhaint and Brian, sons of Cenne- 





* Church lands having the privilege of sanctuary. 
+ However the people of the tenth century pronounced this word, modern scholars are 


content to sound it Mahoun. 


An old Munster king Oilliol Oluim appointed in his will, that the descendants of his 
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digh (Kennedy) chief of the Tribe of 
Dal-Cais. The first naming of these 
princes in the chronicle brings out an 
alliterative and patriotic glow on the 
pen of the enthusiastic chronicler. 


“There were then governing and ruling 
this tribe, two stout, able, valiant pillars, 
two fierce, lacerating, magnificent heroes,— 
two gates of battle, two poles of combat, 
two spreading trees of shelter, two spears of 
victory and readiness, of hospitality and 
munificence, of heart and strength, of friend- 
ship and liveliness, the most eminent of 
the west of Europe, viz., Mathgamain and 
Brian, the two sons of Cennedigh, son of 
Lorcan, son of Lachtna, son of Corc,” &c. 


Their cousins, the Eoganacht, having 
the lion’s share in the government of 
Leath Mogha, the following were the 
principal privileges of the Dalcas- 
sians— 


“Tt is the privilege of the host of Lugaidh’s 
race 
To lead the battalions of the hosts of 
Mumhain, 
And afterwards to be in the rere 
In coming from a hostile land. 


“Tt is not fealty that is required of them, 
But to preserve the freedom of Caisel. + 
It is not rent, it is not tribute, as hath 

been heard ; 
It is not fostership nor fostership’s fees. 


* And even when there is not a king 
Out of you over Erinn of hosts, 
Only that you would not infringe on 
right, 
No human power could prevail over you.” 


Early in tleir lives the princes 
entered on askirmishing warfare with 
the enemy ; and when Mahon, weary 
of the resultless struggle, entered on 
a truce with the enemy, Brian still 
continued to harass them, and as his 
zealous biographer says, when he 
could not injure them on any day, he 
did it next night, and every inactive 
night was followed by a destructive 
day. He and his followers lived in 
temporary huts, and continued to kill 
daily and nightly their enemies “ by 
companies, by troops, by scores, by 
hundreds, and (in case of a bad day 
or night) by quaternions.” 
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‘Great were the hardship and the ruin 
the bad food and bad bedding, which they 
inflicted on him in the wild huts of the 
desert, on the hard, knotty, wet roots of his 
native country, whilst they killed his people, 
and his trusty officers, and his comrades—- 
sorrowful, wretched, unpitied, weary, for 
historians say that the foreigners cut off his 
people, so that he had at last but fifteen 
followers.” 


Mahon, finding his brother in this 
wretched state, appointed a meeting, 
and a conference was held, given in 
versein the text, Mahon gently chiding 
Brian for exposing the lives of his 
brave followers to certain death ; 
Brian delicately hinting that such and 
such of their ancestors would not be 
80 pom of the presence of the foe 
» homond as he (Mahon) chose to 


“* Mahon, Alone art thou, O Brian of 
Banba (Erinn)! 

Thy warfare was not without valour ; 

Not numerous hast thou come to our 
house ; 

Where hast thou left thy followers? 


‘“‘ Brian. I have left them on Craig 
Liath, t 

In that breach where shields were cleft. 

Birnn (Bidrn)—it was difficult to cut 
off the man— 

Fell there with his people. 


. 


“Our fight at the Fergus was not soft; 
Weary of it were we on both sides; 
Our fight in the combat was no weak 

combat, 
Thirty with Elius fell. 


“ These are our adventures, O man, 

O son of Cennedigh, the fair skinned ; 

Often did we deliver ourselves with 
success, 

From positions in which we despaired 
of escape. 

Cennedigh for wealth would not have 
been, 

Nor would Lorcan, the fruitful, have 
been 

So quiescent towards the foreigners, 

As thou art, O Mathgamhain.” 


The result of the conference was a 
general gathering of the native fighting 


two sons, Eoghan and Cormac Cas, should sway the sceptre of the south in alternate suc- 
cession. A very unwise proceeding, as future events proved. 
* The residence of the kings of the south assumed the title of Caisiol (Cios, tribute, 


ail, stone). 


+ Cariglea (Grey Rock) near Killaloe, seat of Aoibhin (Aoine, Venus?), the Bean Sighe 


of the Dalcassian chiefs. 
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men to Cashel, and soon a general 
engagement took place between them- 
selves and the foreigners at Sulcoit, 
in which these last sustained a terrible 
defeat. The chronicler then relates 
with much zest the march to Limerick, 
its destruction, and the treatment of 
the conquered. 


“ They carried off their jewels, and their 
best property, and their saddles beautiful 
and foreign, their gold and their silver, 
their beautiful woven cloth of all colours 
and of all kinds, their satins and silken cloth, 
pleasing and variegated, both scarlet and 
green, and all sorts of cloth, in like manner. 
They carried away their soft, youthful, bright 
matchless girls, their blooming, silk~clad 
young women, and their active, large, and 
well-formed boys. The fort and the good 
town they reduced to a cloud of smoke, and 
to red fire afterwards. The whole of the 
captives were collected on the hills of 
Saingel. Every one of them that was fit 
for war was killed, and every one that was 
fit for a slave, was enslaved.” 


FAMILY QUARRELS, 


A remnant of the Danish forces 
maintained a position in Inis Cealtra, 
(Scattery Island) under Ivar, and six 
years later this chief induced the 
chiefs of the O’Donovans and O’ Mol- 
loys to aid him to destroy the power 
of Mahon, now the acknowledged 
King of Munster, and even to take 
his life. These princes were of the 
Eoganacht branch of the royal line 
of Cashel, and therefore not friendly- 
disposed to the present Dalcassian 
monarch. (See ante.) There are two 
differing narratives of the murder, 
with some poems interpolated, and a 

uess only can be made at the truth- 
ul succession of incidents. The 
editor presents as probable a version 
of the facts as can be got at among 
the confusion of the original accounts. 

Mahon unfortunately accepted an 
invitation to O’Donovan’s house at 
Bruree on the river Maigue, probably 
to bring about a more friendly feeling 
between the two rival branches of the 
descendants of their common ancestor, 
Oilliol Oluim. 

The Bishop of Cork being active in 
the matter, and the Eoganacht chiefs 
having sworn neither to attempt his 


life nor blind him, he seems to have’ 


been quite unsuspicious. We next 
find him met by O’Molloy’s people in 
a pass between Kilmallock and Cork, 
and about to be put todeath, One 
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of the accounts says that he had the 
Book of the Gospels of Barri (belong- 
ing to the Cathedral of Cork) on his 
breast, but that as soon as he saw his 
death determined on, he fiung it the 
distance of a bow shot away in order 
that it might not be stained with his 
blood. A cleric witness of the base 
deed, denounced this curse on the 
O’ Molloy (Maelmuadh). 


It is Aedh (Hugh) that shall kill thee, a 
man from the border of Aifi, 

On the north of the Sun with the harsh- 
ness of the wind. 

The deed thou hast done shall be to thee a 


regret; 


That for which thou hast done it thou shalt 
not enjoy. 

Perpetual shall be its misfortune; thy pos- 
terity shall pass away, 

Thy history shall be forgotten, thy tribe 
shal! be in bondage; 

The calf of a pet cow shall overthrow thee 
at one meeting; 

Thou shalt not conquer it, Aedhan shall 
slay thee.” 


“The north of the sun with the 
harshness of the wind” implied the 
burial of the treacherous chief on the 
north side of a hill, where the sun’s 
rays would not reach his grave. 

The denunciation of the bishop 
noticed the erics payable for the 
murder of the king, but so atrocious 
was the deed that Brian would not 
accept any recompense but the life of 
the culprit. 

We extract a portion of the elegy 
made by Mahon’s blind bard on the 
melancholy occasion. . 


“ Loud to-day the piercing wail of woe 
Throughout the land of Ui Toirdhelbhaigh 
(Torloch). 
It shall be and it is a wail not without 
cause, 
For the loss of the hero Mathgamhain. 


“Mathgamhain, the gem of Magh Fail, 
Son of Cennedigh, son of Lorcan; 
The western world was full of his fame,— 
The fiery King of Boromha, 
“The Dal Cuis of the hundred churches re- 
member 
How we overran Gaeth Glenn, 
When upon the illustrious Fergal’s shield 
Mathgamhain’s meal was cooked, 
“ Although calves are not suffered to go to 
the cows 
In lamentation for the noble Mathgam- 
hain, 
There was inflicted much evil in his day 
By those who are in Port Arda,” 
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The custom of the Gael in matters 
militant, was to appoint the time and 
place for battles—however enraged 
one party might be with the other. 
Brian sent mortal defiance to Molloy, 
threatening to besiege him in his own 
dun if he did not attend the notice. 
Murchad, Brian’s eldest son, and the 
Osgur of his day, defied the caitiff 
chief to single combat. So the chal- 
lenge was accepted and the battle took 
place, a large body of the Danes fight- 
ing under the banner of Maelmuadh. 
This chief was slain either by the hand 
of Murchad, or put to death in cold 
blood by Aedhan in a lonely hut after 
the fight. In this latter case he lost 
his eyesight in the field of Bealach 
Leachta through the curse pronounced 
on him, and was subsequently kiiled 
in the hut as mentioned. 

A few lines of the pe invita- 
tion to battle sent by Brian are worth 
quotation. 


“Go, O Cogaran the intelligent 
Unto Maelmuadh of the piercing blue eye, 
To the sons of Bran of enduring prosperity, 
And to the sons of the Ui Eachdach. 


“Say unto the son of Bran that he fail not 
After a full fortnight from to-morrow, 
To come to Belach Lechta hither, 
With the full muster of his army and his 
followers, 


‘Whenever the son of Bran son of Cian 
shall offer 
The Cumhal (blood fine) of my brother 
unto myself, 
I will not accept from him hostages or 
studs, 
But only himself in atonement for his 
guilt. 
“ But if he do not come from the South 
To Belach Lechta the evergreen, 
Let him answer at his house 
The Dal Cais* and the son of Cennedigh. 


“ For him shall not be accepted from them, 
Gold, nor silver, nor land, 
Nor hostages, nor cattle, O man: 
Tell them this, and go!” 


THE FIGHT AT DUNLAVIN. 


There now remained no obstacle to 
the placing of the crown of Leath 
Mogha,t the southern portion of the 
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island, on the head of the brother and 
avenger of Mahon. He took hostages 
from the chiefs of Desmond (Deas, 


*South, AMuimhe, Munster), allowed 


sundry Danish groups of people to 
occupy places of trade, and finally in 
the year 998, came to a conference 
with Malachy IL, King of Leath 
Cuinn or northern portion of Erinn. 
We have no objection to Brian’s trium- 
phant procession up the Shannon, but 
are not clear about the privilege as- 
sumed by his Daleassians, of makin 
hostile visitations to districts on eac 
side as they went up stream. How- 
ever Malachy had set them a bad 
example a short time before. 

The natives and Danes of Leinster 
getting up an insurrection, soon after 
this treaty with Malachy, Brian pro- 
ceeded towards Dublin to bring them 
to their duty. They met him at 
Glean-Mama (Glen of the Gap) near 
Dunlavin, but sustained signal defeats 
at that pass and other points where 
they afterwards rallied. The curious 
in topographical details will find much 
to interest them at pages exliv., &c., 
of the introduction. The editor has 


made himself well acquainted with 


the natural features of the neighbour- 
hood of Dunlavin, having received 
some valuable information from Rey. 
Mr. Sherman formerly R.C. curate in 
the neighbourhood. The site of the 
old fort is marked by an ancient 
cemetery, pagan tumuli, and frag- 
ments of stone circles called by the 
inhabitants, — Pipers Stones. We 
must here make use of one of Dr. 
Todd’s many and valuable archzolo- 
gical notes. 


“ The Danes expected to reach Dunlavin, 
and perhaps to encamp there to meet the 
forces of Meath (under Malachy) and Mun- 
ster. But Brian met them in the narrow 
defile of Glen Mama, thus cutting off their 
retreat. Here there was no room for a 
regular engagement, and the flight must 
have been immediate. The main body of the 
Danish army flew across the sloping land 
through Kinsellastown, to the ford of Lem- 
monstown, where a stand seems to have 
been made by them, and where it is said 
thousands fell in the conflict. To this day 
their bones are turned up in the fields 
about the ford, and some mounds on the 
banks of the stream are so filled up with 
them, that the people leave them untilled, 


* This name imports the “Tribe or Family of Cas.” 
+ The boundary line of these portions connected the bays of Dublin and Galway. 
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as being sacred repositories of the dead, 
The remnant of the defeated army fled to 
Holywood, about a mile to the east of the 
ford, and thence to the ford of the Horse- 
pass on the Liffey, about Poul a Phouca 
(the Pooka’s Hole), where they were utterly 
routed. At the close of the last century 
the wild lands of Upper Crihelpe were re- 
claimed, and many relics of this retreat 
were brought to light, chiefly in a line from 
Tubber Glen (Well of the Glen) to Lem- 
monstown ford. The workmen coming on 
the pits where the bodies of the slain lay 
buried, left them intact, closing them up 
again. In the defile of Glen Mama, during 
the first week of May, 1864, one of these 
pits was accidentally opened, bones were 
turned up, and also the fragments of a 
Danish sword (now in the possession of 
Dean Graves, Pres. R.I.A.)” The clay 
was found black and unctuous, as if thor- 
oughly saturated with human remains.” 


In the now nearly unknown ceme- 
tery of Crihelpe lie the remains of 
Harold the Danish prince, by the 
side of a granite post, furnished with 
an aperture for a wooden shaft, to 
convert it into across. It is called 
Cruisloe (Crois laech, warrior’s cross), 
and. serves as a rubbing post for 
cattle. 

This was considered one of the 
most important victories gained over 
the foreigners, both from the number 
of the slain and the spoils recovered 
— Gold, silver, bronze (jinndruine), 

recious stones, carbuncle gems, buf- 
falo horns, and beautiful goblets, 
Much also of various vestures of all 
colours was found there likewise,” 
for, in the words of the text— 


“Never was there a fortress, or a fast- 
ness, or a mound, or a church, or a sacred 
place, or a sanctuary, when it was taken 
by that howling, furious, loathsome crew, 
which was not plundered. . . . Neither 
was there in concealment under ground in 
Erinn, nor in the various solitudes belong- 
ing to Fians* or to fairies, anything that 
was not discovered by these foreign, won- 
derful Denmarkians(Danmargaigh) through 
paganism and idol worship.” 


The tables were now completely 
turned on the foreigners. Instead 


eleventh century. 
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* Here is evidence of the existence of legends of the Fianna in the early part of the 
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of the state of vassalage in which 
they had held the natives, we now 
find the following state of things :— 


“* There was not a winnowing sheet from 
Benn Edair (Howth) to Tech Duinnf in 
Western Erinn that had not a foreigner in 
bondage on it, nor was there a quern (hand- 
mill) without a foreign woman, so that no 
son of a soldier or of an officer of the Gae- 
dhil deigned to put his hand to a flail or to 
any labour on earth. Nor did a woman 
deign to put her hands to the grinding of a 
quern, or to knead a cake, or to wash her 
clothes, but had a foreign man or a foreign 
woman to work for them.” 


We regret that they did not endure 
prosperity more meekly. 

It was to be expected that the 
battle which had such important 
results should have been honourably 
mentioned by the poets. One of 
their warlike lays thus concluded— 


“The battle of Magh Rath,t as it is de- 
scribed, 

Or the great battle of Magh Ealta, 

Are not equal in prosperous results, 

Nor to be compared with this one battle.” 


UNEDIFYING DOINGS AT KINCORA. 


After asojourn from Great to Little 
Christmas (Feb. 2) in Dublin, Brian 
returned to Kincora (Ceann Coraidh, 
head of the weir). Meantime Sitric, 
son of Anlaf, the defeated Danish 
prince, fled to the Court of Aedh at 
Aileach (N.E. of Donegal), and after- 
wards to that of Achy, King of East 
Ulster, at Downpatrick, but neither 
King would afford him protection, 
such was the awe of Brian’s power. 
So, like a brave and wise chief, he 
proceeded directly to the court of his 
conqueror, and requested peace and 
friendship. These were immediate] 
granted, both from the inherent nobi- 
lity of Brian’s disposition and his 
desire to have a friendly and devoted 
governor for the distant city of Ath 
Cliath. 

To strain the bonds that held his 
new ally to him still tighter, he gave 
him his daughter in marriage. This 






+ House of Donn,—the locality of the shipwreck of Donn, son of Milesius, in the 8. W. 
of Kerry. Donn was venerated as a fairy chief after his decease, the same as Aenghus of 


the Brugh, Mananan, Mac Lir, &c. 


t The battle of Magh Rath (Plain of the Fort, Moyra) has been already noticed in the 
University Magazine. As to Magh Ealta (plain of flocks), Dr, Todd remarks, “ No 


such battle is recorded in the Irish Annals, unless the battle of Clontarff be intended.” 
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might be prudent or the reverse, but 
to take Sitrie’s mother Gormflaith 
(blue-eyed noble lady) for his second 
wife showed little wisdom. This 
lady, sister to Maelmordha, King of 
Leinster, had for her first husband 
Olaf Cuaran, to whom she bore the 
Prince Sitric. Her next spouse was 
Malachy, King of Leath Cuinn, 
already more than once mentioned. 
After presenting him with a son, 
Prince Connor, she was repudiated, 
and, very little to Brian’s domestic 
cowfort, he was selected for her third 
experiment in matrimony. After 
sharing his royal bed and board for 
a season, she was repudiated the 
second time, and then probably went 
to add to the discomfort of the for- 
tress of her son in Dublin, or her 
brother at Naas, or Dunlavin, or 
Dinn Righ (Ballyknockan, near Leigh- 
lin Bridge). 


“The Njal Saga calls her Kormlada, and 
describes her as the fairest of all women, 
and best gifted in everything that was not 
in her own power, i.e., in-all physical and 
natural endowments, but she did all things 
ill over which she had any power, i.e., in 
her moral conduct.”——Burnt Njal, ii., 323. 


We find at the period in question 
frequent marriage alliances between 
Irish and Danish families. In fact 
when a foreign family or tribe had 
contrived to secure a footing in the 
country, and the first bitter dislike 
had blown over, the native chiefs 
began to look on them as they did 
each other, and in many cases a 
stronger feeling of friendship con- 
nected the foreign chief and his 
people to some neighbouring native 
prince or flaith, than prevailed among 
themselves. This was also the case 
afterwards between natives and 
Anglo-Normans. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the strength of ties that bound 
the individuals of a tribe to each 
other and to their chief, and in most 
cases the chiefs to the provincial 
kings, but enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Ard-Righ or for the general 
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weal of the island was an exceedingly 
scarce commodity. The same indif- 
ferent spirit still exists. 

The great chief's proceedings for 
some time after these occurrences 
seem to have been prompted as much 
by ambition at least as by a national 
spirit. Still he did not depart from 
the generally observed rule among 
Gaelic kings and chiefs, i.¢e., sending 
warning to those on whom they in- 
tended to make war, and appointing 
the time and place of battle. He 
gave Malachy plainly to understand 
that he should cede to him the dig- 
nity of Ard-Righ. The astonished 
sovereign claimed time to consult the 
princes of the North and his own 
chiefs, but neither from the Kinel 
Conaill* nor the Kinel Eoghain could 
he get due encouragement, and he 
was obliged to acknowledge the humi- 
liating fact to the Southern chief. 
Still the latter was not disposed to 
take the brave prince at a disadvan- 
tage, and gave him a twelvemonth to 
mature his plans. The interview 
took place in Brian’s camp, Malachy 
being accompanied by twelve score 
horsemen, and when the agreement 
was made, the Southern King pro- 
ceeded homewards, first making a 
present of 240 horses to his future 
vassal. The Meath warriors would 
not deign to conduct each a led 
horse back to the Royal fort, and 
Malachy was unwilling to offend 
Brian by refusing them.f He there- 
fore begged of Murchad to accept 
them in token of his good will, and 
the prince graciously assented. Ma- 
lachy was not in a better condition 
at the year’s end, and so the sove- 
reignty of the island passed into 
Brian’s hands without bloodshed. 
We have not space to treat in detail 
his after visitations to the North, 
and his circuit of the kingdom to 
receive hostages, and confirm his 
authority. When at Armagh he 
gratified the ecclesiastical powers 
there by a donation of 20 oz. of gold, 
and by directing his secretary, the 


* In the original is given the poetical adjuration of Gilla Comghaill O'Sleibhin to 
Hugh, King of Hy Conaill, to join Malachy in his opposition to Brian. This King of 
Munster is treated in it asthe King of Saxonland in aftertimes by a bard of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. For a wonder the Ulster King did not yield to the power of 


poesy on that occasion. 


t Petty chiefs or princes paying tribute to their superiors, received in turn gifts from 
he great men, in fact were obliged to receive them—a genuine Irish procedure.——(See 


the ‘‘ Book of Rights.”) 
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Abbot O’Carroll, to make this entry 
in their book in the Latin language. 
The curious may still read the ori- 
ginal at page 16, BB, in the Book of 
Armagh, a collection begun in the 
eighth century :— 


“St. Patrick going up to heaven, com- 
manded that all the fruit of his labour, as 
well of baptisms as of causes and of alms, 
should be carried to the Apostolic City 
which is called Scotice (in Gaelic) Arpp 
Macua. So I have found it in the Book 
Collections of the Scots(the Gael). Ihave 
written (this), that is (I), Calvus Peren- 
nis (Mael-Suthain, Bald for Ever) in the 
Sight (under the eyes) of Brian, Emperor 
of the Scots; and what I have written, he 
has determined for all the Kings of Macerie 
(Cashel or Munster).” 


COMPENSATIONS. 


If there is extant a thorough be- 
liever in all the facts related by the 
bards, he had better refrain from 
questioning the editor on the subject 
of the beautiful and innocent maiden 
of the gold ring and snow-white 
wand. The chronicler coming to this 
»0int in the history thus expressed 

imself :— 


“ After the banishment of the foreigners 
out of all Erinn, and after Erinn was re- 
duced to a state of peace, a lone woman 
came from Torach in the North to 
Cliodhna* (pr. Cleena) in the South of 
Erinn, carrying a ring of gold on a horse- 
rod, and she was neither robbed nor in- 
sulted. Whereupon the poet sang,— 

“From Torach to pleasant Cliodhna, 

And carrying with her @ ring of gold, 

In the time of Brian of the bright side, 
fearless, 

A lone woman made the circuit of 
Erinn.’” 


It cannot be denied that Brian was 
a usurper with respect to Leath Cuinn; 
but how much better was it for the 
people of the whole land to be under 
the undivided sway of one wise, noble- 
minded, and energetic prince, assured 
of peace, and opportunities of carrying 
on the ordinary business of life undis- 
turbed, and improving their condition, 
than to be merely enduring life from 
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day to day, not knowing the moment 
they should be called on to goon a 
marauding expedition, or to defend 
their corn, their cattle, and their own 
lives, from a marauding party. We 
quote a few of the peaceful exploits 
of the best and greatest of our ancient 
princes. 


‘* By him were erected noble churches in 
Erinn and their sanctuaries. He sent pro- 
fessors and masters to teach wisdom and 
knowledge, and to buy books beyond the 
sea and the great ocean, because the writ- 
ings and books in every church, &c., had 
been burned, and thrown into the water by 
the plunderers from the beginning. And 
Brian himself gave the price of books to 
every one separately, who went on this ser- 
vice. . . . By him were erected the 
church of Cell Dalua (Killaloe), and the 
church of Inis Cealtra (Scattery Island), and 
the bell tower of Tuam Greine,t &c., &. 
By him were made bridges and causeways 
and high roads. By him were strength- 
ened the duns and fortresses and islands 
and royal forts of Mumhain, He 

the fortification of Caisel of the 
Kings, and Cean Coradh, and 
Borumha in like manner. He continued 
in this way prosperously, peaceful, giving 
banquets, hospitable, just-judging; wealth- 
ily, venerated, chastely, and with devotion, 
and with law, and with rules among the 
clergy ; with prowess and with valour, with 
renown ainong the laity, and fruitful, power- 
ful, firm, secure for fifteen years in the chief 
sovereignty of Erinn, as Gilla Maduda 
(O’Cassidy, Abbot of Ardbreccan) said— 


“ Brian the flame over Banbha of the varie- 
gated flowers, 
Without gloom, without guile, without 
treachery, 
Fifteen years in full prosperity.” 


built also 


In order that the next quotation 
may be intelligible, it must be pre- 
mised that after Gormflaith’s repudia- 
tion and departure from the Munster 
court, her place was filled by a third 
wife (daughter of Cathal O’Connor, 
King of Connaught), whom at the 
point of time to which we have ar- 
rived, say 1009, we find in the tomb, 
and Gormflaith again at Kincora, 
probably occupying a suite of apart- 
ments to herself but not reinstated in 
her once high and happy position. 
Brian, from a wish to keep up cordial 


ee 


© Cleena was in the first rank of Munster Fairies. 
Tonn Cliodhna (Cleena’s Wave) in one of the Kerry bays was the dread of 


the people. 
the native seamen. 


Her visits were much disliked by 


+ Fort of the Sun—Tomgreany in Clare—a copy of one of the Danaan Round Towers. 


There is at present not a trace of it. 
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relations with her brother Mael- 
mordha, might have merely tolerated 
her presence, and the domestic ar- 
rangement have been the same as we 
find in the chronicles written by those 
truthful and grave historians of mo- 
dern times,. Balzae, Dumas Fils, and 
Feydeau. Our own chronicler can 
give an historical sketch in a terse 
and befitting style when not carried 
away by a torrent of assonances and 
alliterations ; so we copy ashort nar- 
rative of an event, the starting point 
of disagreeable circumstances which 
culminated in the terrible strife at 
Clontarff. 


THE SMALL STORM CLOUD. 


**Maelmordha, son of Murchadh, King of 
Laighin, set out to convey three masts of 
pine of the trees of Fidh Gaibhli (parish of 
Clonsast, King’s Co.) to Cenn Coradh, viz., 
a mast from the Ui* Failghe, and a mast 
from the Ui Faelain, and a mast from the 
Ui Muireadhaigh. But a dispute took place 
between them when ascending a boggy 
mountain, whereupon the king nimself, viz., 
Maelmordha, put his hand to the mast of 
the Ui Faelain, having on a silken tunic 
which Brian had previously given him, 
which had a border of_gold round it and 
silver buttons. The tunic was on him, and 
one of the buttons broke with the exertion. 
Now, when they arrived at Cenn Coradh, the 
king took off his tunic, and it was carried 
to his sister to put a silver button on it, viz., 
to Gormlaith, daughter of Murchadh, Brian’s 
wife; and she was the mother of Donnchadh 
son of Brian. The queen took the tunic 
and cast it into the fire, and she began to 
reproach and incite her brother, because 
she thought it ill that he should yield 
service and vassalage, or suffer oppression 
from any one, or yield that which his 
father or grandfather never yielded; and 
she said that his (Brian's) son would re- 
quire the same thing from his son. 

“Some peevish words followed between 
him and Murchadh the next morning, 
arising out of a casual controversy at chess, 
for as Murchadh and Conaing ‘(son of 
Brian’s brother, Donnchuan) were playing 
at chess, Maelmordha was teaching against 
Murchadh, and he advised a move by 
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which a game went against Murchadh. 
Murchadh became angry, and said, ‘ It 
was thou that gavest advice to the fo- 
reigners when they were defeated.’t Mael- 
mordha said, ‘I will give them ‘advice 
again, and they shall not be defeated.’ 
Murchadh said, ‘ Have the yew tree made 
ready for thee to sit on.’{ Maelmordha 
became angry and retired to his room. 
(Next morning he left the palace without 
taking leave.) 

“This was told to Brian, and he sent a 
messenger after him to detain him until 
Brian should converse with him, and until he 
should carry away with him cattle-and pay. 
The messenger overtook him at the end of 
the plank-bridge of Cell Dalua on the east 
side, and he was mounting his horse there. 
A dispute ensued between him and the mes- 
senger, and he turned on the messenger, and 
gave him a stroke of a yew horse-switch on 
his head, and broke all the bones of the 
head! It was necessary to carry the mes- 
senger back to Cenn Coradh. And Cocaran 
was the name of the messenger. Some were 
anxious to pursue him (Maelmordha) then, 
and not allow him to escape until he made 
submission, But Brian said it should be 
at the threshold of his own house he would 
demand justice from him, and that he would 
not prove treacherous to him in his own 
house.” 


After this there was no cordialit 
between the sovereign and the dwell- 
ers in Leinster, whether natives or 
foreigners ; and in 1013 we find Brian 
and his forces encamped before Dub- 
lin from Saint Cearan’s festival in 
autumn till the “great Christmas” 
when for want of provisions they re- 
turned home. 


THE GATHERING OF THE EAGLES. 


Towards the festival of St. Patrick 
in the ensuing spring, all that had 
remained loyal to the reigning mon- 
arch were directing their course to the 
plain before Dublin. Sitric, and his 
mother Gormflaith, and Maelmordha, 
busied themselves collectingalliesfrom 
all quarters. Sigurd Earl of Orkney 
came to the aid of his countrymen on 
the condition of getting the privilege 


* Ui or Ua is simply from the German Von or the Latin de, implying remote descent, 


grandson or great grandson, as Mac infers immediate descent, 


placed by 0. 


It has been long dis- 


+ We prefer Keating’s version of the angry address—“ Had you given as good ad- 
vice to the Danes at Glen Mama, they would not have lost the day.” . 
t After the fight of Glen-Mama, Maelmordha was taken -from his hiding-place 


behind, or in the thick foliage of a yew tree. 


The Mael prefixed to proper names means 


noble, or else bald, i.e. tonsured and devoted to some saint, ¢.g. Maolnuirre, Mary’s 


servant, 
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of being Gormflaith’s fourth husband, 
the second and third still living, and 
one being near eighty years of age. 
Brodar, about whose name and the 
‘locality of whose earldom there is 
some uncertainty, was also a postu- 
lant for her hand, and Sitric made 
no scruple of promising it, expecting, 
as may be supposed, that one of the 
wooers, after doing good service in the 
battle, might be very indifferent on 
the subject at its close. 

“Brodar, according to the Njal Saga 
had been a Christian man and a mass-dea- 
con by consecration, but he had thrown off 
his faith, and become ‘God's dastard’ and 
worshipped heathen fiends; and he was of 
all men most skilled in sorcery. He had 
that coat of mail on which no steel would 
bite. He was both tall and strong, and had 
such long locks that he tucked them under 
his belt. His hair was black.” 


This fierce-looking renegade com- 
manded the foreign Danes and auxi- 
liaries in the front of the battle, being 
supported by Earl Sigurd and other 
chiefs. A battalion of the Dublin 
Danes had their position in the rear 
of these, supported by the chieftains 
of ships. Rastmestiea and his chiefs 
occupied the rear, commanding the 
North Leinster men and the forces of 
Hy Ceansalach* (Wicklow and Wex- 
ford). 

Directly opposed to Brodar’s front 
battalions were the tried men of 
North Munster, the Dalcassians un- 
der the command of the invincible 
Murchadh. The battalion behind this 
front array consisted of other Mun- 
ster troops commanded by the Prince 
of the Waterford Decies. The nobles 
of Connacht with their brave tribes- 
men occupied the rear of the Irish 
war force. 

The patriotic chronicler having 
brought the combatants face to face 
on the field which was to be the 
crown of his work, felt all his poetic 
rage arise against the foreigners, 
whom he abuses as heartily as Gold- 
smith’s bailiff did the French. 
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“These were the chiefs, and outlaws, and 
Dannars of all the west of Europe, havirg 
no reverence, veneration, respect, or mercy, 
for God or for man, for church or for sane- 
tuary, at the head of cruel, villanous, fero- 
cious, plundering, hard-hearted, wonderful, 
Danmarkians, selling and hiring themselves 
for gold, and silver, amd other treasures as 
well. And there was not one villain or 
robber of that two thousand (the troops of 
Brodar and his brother Anlaf) who had not 
polished, strong, triple-plated, glittering 
armour of refined iron, or of cool uncor- 
roding brass, encasing their sides and bodies 
from head to foot.” 


In the description of the arms and 
armour of the combatants we suspect 
our authority of some inaccuracy. 
Avoiding the forest of epithets brist- 
ling all over the glowing description, 
we are told that the blue-green, hard- 
hearted pagans used crimsoned, mur- 
derous, poisoned arrows anointed and 
browned in the blood of dragons, and 
toads, and water-snakes, and otters 
(the poor otter! he did not deserve 
this), and scorpions. They had bar- 
barous quivers, yellow-shining bows, 
green, sharp, rough, dark spears, po- 
lished, pliable, triple-plated corslets 
of refined iron and uncorroding brass. 
Their swords were heavy, hard-strik- 
ing, strong, and powerful. 

‘o the Gaelic warriors he allows 
glittering, poisoned,t+ well-riveted 
spears, with beautiful handles of 
white hazel ; darts furnished with 
silken strings, to be cast over hand ; 
long, glossy, white shirts ; comfort- 
able (comfort in battle !) long vests ; 
well-adjusted, many-coloured tunics 
over these ; variegated, brazen-em- 
bossed shields, with bronze chains ; 
crested, golden helms, set with preci- 
ous stones on the heads of chiefs and 

rinces; glaring, broad, well-set Loch- 
ann axes, to hew plate and mail. 
Every sword had about thirty glori- 
ous qualities attached to it.t 

The inferiority of the Irish wartiors 
in defensive arms gave little concern 
to their historian. Armed or un- 
armed, they were a match for the 





* The first chief who bore this name had killed a druid, accompanying the sacrilegious 


deed with a fiendish grin on his features. 


literally dirty head. 
crooked nose—Cromuell, crooked eye. 


Other great families have not escaped nick-names. 
(Hy Kinsala is Kinsella’s country.) 


“That vile expression on your face,” said the 
dying man, “shall give a name to your posterity while grass grows.” 


Ceann salach is 
Cameron is 


+ Venomous and poisonous in the bardic lays were mere epithets applied to weapons 


from their aptitude to inflict mortal wounds. 


t It is somewhat strange that the Chronicler has not afforded even the Juirech (the 
leathern jack with its iron or bronze scales) to his heroes. These loricas are frequently 


mentioned in the old lays. 


avi tase 
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world. (This under certain conditions 
ig our own belief.) 

“Woe to those who attacked them if 
they could have avoided attacking them, 
for it was swimming against a stream, it 
was pummelling an oak with fists, it was a 
hedge against the swelling of a spring tide, 
it was a string upon sand or a sunbeam, it 
was the fist against a sunbeam to attempt 
to give them battle or combat.” 


THE DAY AT CLONTARFF. 


The battle began with a single 
combat, there being a previous chal- 
lenge in the case. Plait, the foreign 
warrior, came before his lines and 
shouted, “Faras (where is? an at- 
tempt at Danish) Donall?” “ Here, 
thou reptile!” said the Irish cham- 
pion. The battle was sharp and short, 
the two warriors falling on the sod at 
the same moment, their left hands 
clutching each other’s hair, and their 
hearts transfixed by their swords. 

Heaven and earth are ransacked 
for sublime images to give an idea of 
the dread struggle that took place 
between the iron-covered and the de- 
fenceless warriors on each side. 


“To nothing small (we quote our text) 
could be likened the firm, stern, sudden, 
thunder motion, and the stout, valiant, 
haughty, billow roll of these people on 
both sides. I could compare it only to the 
boundless, variegated, wonderful firmament 
that had cast a heavy, sparkling shower 
of flaming stars over the surface of the 
earth, or to the startling, fire-darting roar 
of the clouds and the heavenly orbs, con- 
founded and crashed by all the winds in 
their contention against each other.” 


It was a terrible spectacle without 
doubt,—the din and clang of sword 
and axe on shields and helms, the 
cries of the combatants, and the 
lurid flashes from the polished sur- 
faces of the arms, and the effect of 
all intensified by dying groans, and 
the sight of bodies writhing in agony 
as life was about to quit them. It is 
not so easy to understand, taking dis- 
tance into account, how the following 
circumstance ‘could occur. 

“Tt was attested by the foreigners and 
foreign women who were watching from 
the battlements of Ath Cliath, that they 
used to see flashes of fire from them in the 
air on all sides,” 


Malachy’s forces remained inactive 
during the main part of the fight at 
least. Dr. Todd acquits him, how- 
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ever, of treachery to the national 
cause. We quote some passages of 
a description of the fight imputed to 
him, 


“ There was a field and a ditch between 
us and them, and the sharp wind of the 
spring coming over them towards us. And 
it was not a longer time than a cow could 
be milked that we continued there, when 
not one person of the two hosts could re- 
cognise another. . . . We were covered, as 
well our heads as our faces, and our clothes, 
with the drops of the gory blood, carried 
by the force of the sharp, cold wind which 
passed over them to us, . . . Our spears 
over our heads had become clogged and 
bound with long locks of hair, which the 
wind forced upon us when cut away by 
well-aimed swords and gleaming axes, so 
that it was half occupation to us to endea- 
vour to disentangle and cast them off.” 


Were we a powerful, well-armed 
warrior standing by the side of Maol- 
seachluin (Malachy) on that day, we 
would certainly have endeavoured 
to find a better occupation for his 
hands. Hear this bit of Pecksniffism 
uttered by him :— 

“Tt is one of the problems of Erinn 
whether the valour of those who sustained 
that crushing assault was greater than 
ours who bore the sight of it without run- 
ning distracted before the winds, or faint- 
ing.” 

Conaing, Brian’s nephew, and 
Maelmordha fell that day by each 
Others’ swords. The Connacht forces 
and the Danes of Dublin assailed 
each other so furiously that only 
about a hundred of the Irish sur- 
vived, while the Danes scarcely left a 
score. Murchadh’s exploits, could 
we trust the Chronicler and Malachy, 
could be rivalled only. by those of 
Achilles of old. He went forwards 
and backwards through the enemies’ 
ranks mowing them down even as a 
person might level rows of upright 
weeds, He got his mortal wound at 
last from the knife of a Dane, whom 
he had struck to the earth. He sur- 
vived however till he had received 
the consolations of religion. 

About sunset the foreigners, not- 
withstanding their superiority in 
armour, were utterly defeated. Striv- 
ing to escape by their ships they 
were prevented by the presence of 
the full tide, and those who flew 
towards the city were either inter- 
cepted by the same tide or by Mael- 
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seachluin’s* men. Dr. Todd inclines 
to this last theory. The heroic 
youth Torloch, son of Murchadh, 
pursuing the fugitive Danes into the 
sea, met his death at a weir. 

The aged monarch, while engaged 
at his prayers for the blessing of 
Heaven on the arms of his people, 
was murdered just at the moment of 
victory by the Chief Brodar, who in 
a few minutes afterwards was torn 
to pieces by the infuriated soldiers 
crowding to the spot. 

The power of the foreigners was 
certainly crushed in this great and 
memorable combat, but disorder 
seized on the general weal of the 
island again. South Munster re- 
newed its contentions with North 
Munster, and even its own chiefs 
with each other. Donnchad, Brian’s 
remaining son, though a brave prince, 
had not the abilities of his father or 
elder brother. Malachy quietly re- 
sumed the sovereignty of the island, 
but found that the annoyances from 
turbulent petty kings and the still 
a foreigners were not at an 
end. 

We join our regret to that of the 
Editor that one of the unromantic 
books of Annals,—that of Tiernach, 
or Loch Ce, or that of Ulster, has not 
inaugurated the publication of our 
ancient chronicles. Dr. Todd has 
done all that could be done by the 
most profound and _ enlightened 
scholar to disentangle the true from 
the false, through the narrative by 
shrewd guesses, by sound judgment 
in weighing the merits and probabi- 
lities of conflicting accounts, by com- 
paring the romantic statements with 
those set forth in the genuine annals 
and the foreign authorities, whether 
Icelandic or Anglo-Saxon. Many 
events in our old archives, pro- 
nounced by shallow and supercilious 
critics to have had no foundation are 
found to possess the stamp of truth 
by the care taken by Dr. Todd and 
his fellow-archxologists in comparing 
our own annals and those of the 
European nations with whom we had 
formerly either friendly or hostile re- 
lations. 
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Besides the anxious care bestowed 
on the comparison of the different 
mss., and the translation, and the 
very useful commentary, the Editor 
has furnished in the appendix the 
fragment (with translation) in the 
Book of Leinster, the Chronology and 
Genealogy of the Kings of Ireland 
and of Munster during the Danish 
period, Maelseachlain’s account of 
the Fight of Clontarf, in full from 
the Brussels MS., and the genealogy 
of the various Scandinavian Chiefs 
who were mixed with our concerns 
for two centuries. The accounts 
given in detail of the fortunes of 
Sitric and others of these Chiefs are 
highly interesting. The present vo- 
lume will be more generally read than 
any of the mere chronicles, into 
whose composition entered more con- 
science and judgment,—on account 
of the many poetic and romantic 
passages scattered through it. Let 
us hope that it is not the last on 
which the labours of the eminent 
scholar, its editor, will be employed, 
for we cannot conceive any literary 
task more ably and satisfactorily 
executed than the production of the 
“ Wars of the Gaedhil and the Gaill.” 

The Fatal Sisters, translated by 
Gray from the Norse, refer to the 
Day at Clontarf. We quote three of 
the verses :— 


“ Ere the ruddy sun be set * 
Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring, 


* Low the dauntless earlt is laid, 
Gored with many a gaping wound; 
Fate demands a nobler head, 
Soon a King} shall bite the ground. 


‘* Long his loss shall Erinn weep, 
Ne’er again his likeness see ; 
Long her strains in sorrow steep, 
Strains of immortality !” 


The appendix added by Dr. Todd 
to the work is exceedingly interesting 
and valuable, containing among other 
matters a carefully arranged genea- 
logical list of the Irish princes and 





* This name implies the Tonsured, i.e., devoted disciple of Saint Sechnal, contempo- 
rary with St. Patrick, and patron of Dunshaughlin. 


+ Earl Sigurd. 
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the foreign chiefs during the Danish 
wars, and an abstract of the fortunes 
of several of these kings. The 
accounts of the Battle of Clontarf 
differed so much in form in the two 
MSS., ze, the Dublin and Brussels 
copies, that instead of pointing out 
the various’ readings in notes to the 
body of the narrative, the editor has 
removed the account in the Brussels 
MS., purported to have been given 
by Malachy, to the end of the book. 
Passages are worth pe ee as 
literary curiosities. If Malachy felt 
any ill to Brian for wresting his in- 
dependent sovereignty from him, 
there is not a trace of it discoverable 
in his narrative. Thus he speaks of 
the noble heir apparent, Murchadh, 
who disdained to wear even a shield. 


MALACHY’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE. 


“The Royal Warrior had with him two 
swords, i.e., a sword in each hand, for he 
was the last man in Erinn who was equally 
expert in the use of the right hand and of 

He would not retreat one 
foot before the race of all mankind for any 
reason in the world, except this reason 
alone, that he could not help dying of his 
wounds. He was the last man in Erinn 
who was a match for a hundred. He was 
the last man who killed a hundred in one 
day in Erinn. His step was the last step 
which true valour took. Seven like Mur- 
chadh were equal to MacSamhain,” &c. 


Then the writerindulged in a heroic 
series in geometrical progression, each 
hero being worth seven such as the 
man who preceded him, and the 
greatest of all being Hector of Troy. 
All native bards, schoolmasters, and 
schoolboys, who have flourished since 
first the Siege of Troy was heard of 
in Ireland, have fixed on Hector as 
the matchless model of heroism, 
chivalric faith, courtesy, and tender- 
ness; most of them have borne a 
cordial hatred to the son of Peleus. 
Has the feeling originated from the 
pseudo work of Dares the Phrygian 

riest, having arrived in the country 

fore Homer’s “Tale of Troy Di- 
vine”? The theory in the text would 
make Hector many times superior to 
Hercules, the heroic terms in the 
sevenfold progression being Mur- 
chadh, Mac Samhain, Lugha Lagha, 
Conall Cearnach, Lugha Lamhfada 
(Long Hand), Hector! After the 
list comes this rather startling asser- 
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tion: “These were the degrees of 
championship since the beginning of 
the world, and before Hector there 
was no illustrious championship.” 


“Murchadh was the Hector of Erinn, 
in valour, in championship, in generosity, in 
munificence. He was the pleasant, intel- 
ligent, affable, accomplished Samson of the 
Hebrews in his own career and in his time. 
He was the second powerful Hercules, who 
destroyed and exterminated the serpents 
and monstersof Erinn. . . He was the gate 
of battle and the sheltering tree, the crush- 
ing sledge-hammer of the enemies of his 
fatherland and of his race during his career. 

“When this very valiant, very great, 
royal champion, and plundering, brave, 
powerful hero saw the crushing and the 
repulse that the Danars and pirates gave to 
the Dal Cais, it operated upon him like 
death or a permanent blemish; and he was 
seized with boiling, terrible anger, and his 
bird of valour and championship arose, 
and he made a brave, vigorous, sudden 
rush at a battalion of the pirates, like a 
violent, impetuous, furicus ox that is about 
being caught, or like a fierce, tearing, swift, 
all-powerful lioness deprived of her cubs, 
or like the roll of a deluging torrent, that 
shatters and smashes everything that re- 
sists it; and he made a hero's breach and a 
soldier’s field through the battalions of the 
pirates. And the historians of the foreigners 
testified after him, that there fell fifty by 
his right, and fifty by his left hand in that 
onset. Nor did he administer more than 
one blow to any of them; and neither 
shield, nor corselet, nor helmet, resisted any 
of these blows, which clave bodies and 
scullsalike. Thus three times he forced his 
way backwards through the battalions in 
that manner.” 


Sitric, the Danish prince, married as 
before mentioned to a daughter of 
Brian, is described as looking at the 
fight from his Dublin watch-tower, 
with his wife at his side. Seeing the 
mass of plumages and hair shorn off 
by the gleaming weapons, and flying 
over the heads in the wind, he ex- 
claimed, “ Well do the foreigners reap 
the field, for many is the sheaf 
whirled aloft over them.” But in 
the evening he was obliged to endure 
the sight of his foreign friends and 
allies fleeing into the sea “like a 
herd of cows in heat from sultry 
weather, or from gnats, or from flies. 
And they were pursued quickly and 
lightly into the sea, where they were 
with great violence drowned, so that 
they lay in heaps and in hundreds and 
in battalions.” Sitric’s wife had not 
yet learned to feel strong sympathy 
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with her husband’s politics ; and if he 
had insisted on her presence in order 
to be a spectator of the defeat of her 
countrymen, he was sadly disap- 
pointed. 


“Then it was that Brian's daughter, the 
wife of Amhlaibh’s son, said: ‘It appears 
to me,” said she, ‘that the foreigners have 
gained their inheritance.’"* ‘ What is that, 
0 girl,’ said Amblaibh’s son. ‘The 
foreigners are only going into the sea as is 
hereditary to them.’ ‘I know not whether 
it is on them, but nevertheless they tarry 
not to be milked.’ 

* The son of Amhlaibh was angered with 
her, and he gave her a blow which knocked 
a tooth out of her head.” 


Murchad’s death after a fatiguing 
day of fight has been already related. 
While the fierce struggle was going 
on, thus was the brave and devout 
old monarch employed. 


“When the combatants met, his cushion 
was spread under him, and he opened his 
psalter, and he began to recite his psalms 
and his prayers behind the battle, and there 
was no one with him but Laideen, his own 
horseboy. Brian said to his attendant, 
‘Watch thou the battle and the com- 
batants while I recite my psalms.’ Brian 
then said fifty psalms, fifty prayers, and 
fifty paters, and he asked the attendant 
how the battalions were circumstanced. 
The attendant answered, ‘I see them and 
closely confounded are they, and each of 
them has come within grasp of the other. 
And not more loud to me would be the 
blows in Tomar’s wood if seven battalions 
werecuttingit down, thanare the resounding 
blows on the heads, and bones, and sculls 
of them.’ Brian asked how was the ban- 
ner of Murchadh. ‘It stands,’ said the 
attendant, ‘and the banners of the Dal Cais 
round it.’ . . . His cushion was readjusted 
under Brian, and he said fifty psalms, fifty 
prayers, and fifty paters, and he asked the 
attendant how the battalions were. The 
attendant said, ‘ There lives not a man who 
could distinguish one of them from the 
other, for the greater part of the hosts on 
either side are fallen, and those that are 
alive are so covered—their heads, and legs, 
and garments, and drops of crimson blood, 
that the father could not recognize his own 
son there.’ And again he asked how was 
the banner of Murchad. The attendant 
answered, ‘It is far from Murchad, and has 
gone through the hosts westward, and it is 
stooping and inclining.’ Brian said, ‘Erinn 
declines on that account. Nevertheless .so 
long as the men of Erinn shall see that 
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banner, its valour and its courage shall be 
upon every man of them.’ Brian's cushion 
was readjusted, and he said fifty psalms, 
fifty prayers, and fifty paters, and the fight- 
ing continued during all that time. Brian 
then cried out to the attendant, how was 
the banner of Murchad, and how were the 
battalions. The attendant answered, ‘ It 
appears to me like as if Tomar’s wood was 
being cut down, and set on fire, its under- 
wood and its young trees, and as if the 
seven battalions had been unceasingly de- 
troying it for a month, and its immense 
trees and its great oaks left standing.” 


A DANO-GAELIC ROMANCE. 


In Appendix D., which ineludes 
the genealogies of the Scandinavian 
chiefs concerned in the Lrish invasion, 
there is an outline of a narrative 
capable of being worked into a fine 
historic romance, only that no livin 
novelist or romancist would be found 
of courage suflicient to write an 
Trish romance of the days of “ Muir- 
chertach of the Leather Cloaks,” 
tenth century. This able and ambi- 
tious prince had his residence at 
Aileach, not very far from London- 
derry ; and once, when finding it con- 
venient to make circuit of Leath 
Cuinn, he was exceedingly careful to 
attend to everything that might se- 
cure success. So as well as providing 
his followers with the best arms and 
armour procurable, he effectively con- 
sulted their comfort by getting a good 
leather cloak made for every indivi- 
dual. We find him on his return 
laden with tribute, accompanied by 
hostages, and sending a loving greet- 
ing to his queen, with a hint to have 
the large hall well strewed with 
rushes, and many vessels well filled 
with curds and whey for the refresh- 
ment of his trusty followers and his 
much-valued hostages. The interest 
of the story, however, does not rest 
with himself, or his useful mantles, 
or his curds and whey. 

The me Maelcorca (our authorities 
being Scandinavian writers, have ren- 
dered the name needlessly harsh), 
daughter of the prudent and valiant 
prince, was taken captive, fell into 
the hands of a Sclavonian merchant, 
and was by him sold to Hoskuld of 
the line of Olaf the White. Oppressed 
with melancholy for the change in 


* Sitric had used that expression at an early hour of the fight, when he imagined the 
Danes were gaining on their enemy. 
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her state, she feigned to be deaf and 
dumb. A son being born to her, she 
could not refrain from uttering a 
mother’s endearing expressions to the 
babe when she supposed no one to be 
within hearing, and so her secret was 
discovered... She always conversed 
with her son in her native speech, 
and when he was eighteen years of 
age, she sent him to the court of his 
grandfather, and with him a gold 
ring and other trinkets, which her 
family would recognize. This youth 
was called Olaf Paa (Peacock) from 
his great beauty. We may well ima- 
gine the cordial welcome he met with 
at the stone caisiol of Aileach. The 
romancist who gathers these few 
indices for the coming story, will be 
careful to make young Olaf's visit be 
ee previous to 943, when his grand- 
ather was slain in battle, fighting 
against the Danes. ‘The presents 
made by the handsome young Irish 
Lochlannach to his betrothed, the 
fair Gunnar, were a gold armilla, one 
of his grandfather’s famous cloaks, 
and an Irish hound, Sav by name 
(summer or happy). If the coming 
man wishes for more particulars let 
him consult Landnama, the Nial 
Saga, Burnt Njal, and the /eims- 
kringla (World’s Circle) of that un- 
edifying and turbulent writer, Snorro 
Sturlason, a work so well translated 
and edited by S. Laing. 


LATER EXPLOITS OF SITRIC OF THE SILKY BEARD. 


Tt has been seen that Sitric of the 
silken beard, though Brian’s son-in- 
law, and enjoying the rank of king, 
forgot the manners of chiefs and kings 
so far as to knock out one of his 
wife’s teeth. He was intimately 
connected with Irish royal families 
by marriage. Son of the Danish chief 
Olaf Cuaran and the Leinster prin- 
cess Gormflaith, and husband of a 
Munster princess, his and his wife’s 
bonds were still more tightly drawn 
by the union of his mother to her 
father ; yet this did not prevent that 
unseemly box on the face of his queen 
which took place on some tower in 
our city. This same Dublin now ex- 
isting is linked to the past by many 
touching, and interesting, and tragic 
situations and events, yet probably 
there is no city of Europe whose 
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living inhabitants feel so little inter- 
est about the things which have oc- 
curred within its precincts. How- 
ever, in beginning this paragraph, we 
did not contemplate alluding to this 
family failing, our design being merely 
to glance at the future fortunes of 
Sitric, whose manners and beard so 
badly corresponded, 
ear after the battle, Malpiog 
assaulted Dublin, and burned a 
the buildings outside the fortress, 
within which Sitric lay secure. In 
1018 he blinded Bran or Braoin, his 
own first cousin, son of Maelmordha, 
thus incapacitating him to rule. The 
poor pene subsequently went abroad 
and died in a monastery at Cologne. 
This Bran was ancestor of the Va 
Brain or O’Byrn of Wicklow. Next 
_ he went on enlarging his bad ways 
y plundering Kells, slaying many 
peoplein the very church, and carrying 
away spoils and prisoners. In 1021 
his Danes and himself got a signal 
defeat at Derne Mogorog (Delgany), 
by the son of Dunlaing, King of Lein- 
ster. In 1022 he was again defeated 
by King Malachy in a land battle, 
and at sea by Niall, son of Eochaidh 
(pr. Achy or Uchy) King of Hy 
Conaill. In 1027 he made an un- 
successful raid into Meath, and next 
ear went on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

t us hope that he made one good 

eneral confession. Two years later 
re attended the funeral of his mother 
Gormflaith. His pilgrimage had not 
quenched his thirst for forays, for in 
1031 he plundered Ardbraccan, and 
carried off much cattle. Next year 
he was victorious at the mouth of 
the Boyne over the men of Meath, 
Louth, and Monaghan. In 1035, 
twenty-one years after the great fight, 
he abdicated in favour of his da 
Eachmarcach (Rich in Horses), and 
went abroad (where is not said), His 
death as well as that of his daughter 
Fineen, a nun, is recorded in 1042, 
the last seven years of life having 
probably been spent in religious re- 
tirement. 

Irish historians and archeologists 
will find valuable assistance in the 
appendix whenever they are occupied 
with the genealogies of the Irish or 
foreign kings and chiefs who flourished 
during the two centuries preceding 
the Day at Clontarf. 
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NEVER—FOR EVER. 


CHAPTER LII. 


TWO LETTERS. 


Awnp the days crept by there, the 

uiet, peaceful days—what blessed 
an they seemed to Lily—and Jack 
was there, always near her, always 
kind to her. How strangely pleasant 
it was! But those quiet days were 
very dull to him ; he was bored be- 
yond endurance with their sameness 
and dulness. He had nothing to do; 
he hated this humdrum kind of life ; 
he found that old house very weari- 


some. 

Lily had been a fortnight in her 
old home, but she was getting no 
stronger; day after day the little 
snowdrop lay there by the window, 
breathing the sweet scented air, and 
yet gaining no new strength. 

Morning after morning, when the 
sun was bright and the birds were 
singing, she sat outside among the 
flowers, seeing the green leaves grow 
greener and stronger, watching the 
trees and shrubs all springing into 
life, and yet there was coming no new 
life for her: and my little heroine 
was beginning to weary of her weak- 
ness. 

Every day, too, Lily in her bath- 
chair was driven through the garden- 
walks, along the green lanes some- 
times, and often into the glen. She 
was growing no stronger, and Aggie, 
always near her, always watchful and 
gentle, was beginning to grow more 
and more anxious as the days went by. 

Jack had been twice up to town in 
that fortnight, just a little race, two 
days at a time—that was all. He 
came back always—he didn’t desert 
her; but Lily knew that he was 
longing for his town life, for his club, 
and for other things of which she 
hated to think; and while he was 
away the jealous little soul would 
grow restless and pettish—would lie 
a'l day on her sofa, thinking until] she 
had fallen into a troubled, foolish 
dream, all about him, and his neglect 
of her, poor little thing ; poor silly 
little woman-~in her weakness she 
was making troubles for herself where 
there were nove, 


Tt was a pleasant spring morning, 
the dew was still lying on the grass 
and falling in little tear-drops from 
the leaves on the house wall, and 
Lily and Jack were together in the 
cool, shady drawing-room. In his 
hand Captain Jack held a letter, 
over which his head was bent. Two 
red spots were in Lily’s cheeks, and 
a look of pain was in the soft face. 
That letter came from London—oh, 
what a cruel, heartless letter it 
seemed to Lily! It came from Lady 
Georgina. It bade Jack leave his 
poor, sickly little wife, and come to 
town fora while. There was so much 
going on, it said, “and the Foulkeses 
are still here. You must manage to 
come ; she cannot be so selfish as to 
expect you to bury yourself so for so 
long”—and then the poor selfish little 
lady leant her head back among the 
cushions in a kind of despair. 

“You will go?” she said at last ; 
still there was a kind of hope in her 
heart. He didn’t answer ; he tapped 
his foot upon the floor; he gnawed 
his moustaches in silence. “ You will 
go, I suppose, Jack ?” 

** Well, you see yourself it’s a kind 
of command, and—the old lady doesn’t 
like being disobeyed ; she has been 
very good to me, too—-you know that. 
I suppose I must go—eh ?” 

He looked at her inquiringly ; he 
didn’t want to vex her, but he did 
Want very much to make that little 
expedition, and he had quite made 
up his mind to go. 

“If you think so, I suppose you 
must, and you will enjoy it tooI 
am sure you will, and—and while 
you are enjoying yourself with--with 
other people, you will forget me, 
Jack—oh ! I know you will.” 

The red colour had faded in her 
cheeks, the hope had died away in 
her heart. 

He was contrite then, as he looked 
into her face. “No, no,” he said, 
gently taking her hand, “I am always 
thinking of you, darling; you are 
always in my mind.” Then she sat 
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up, she looked full into his eyes, she 
tried to read something there, but 
she couldn't. 

“ Jack, if I thought so, I could let 
you go now; I should be perfectly 
satisfied to lose you for a little while.” 

He smiled. “My dear,” he said, 
“you are very foolish, very, very 
foolish ; you are always questioning 
my love; I don’t know what to do 
to satisfy you ; you are too exacting 
—a great deal too exacting.” 

Poor Jack, he was sadly perplexed ; 
he couldn’t understand her at all. 

“Perhaps I am—perhaps you are 
right,” she said, and then she buried 
her face once more among the cush- 
ions, that was all. Jack had stood 
up while he spoke, and was looking 
out into the pleasant cheery light, 
thinking he must go; there were 
many reasons why he should do this 
thing ; and after all, he had been 
very good to his wife; he had hidden 
himself away in this stupid old place 
quite long enough; he must amuse 
himself sometimes; it wasn’t right of 
her—it wasn’t just to expect him so 
to give up everything ; he couldn’t 

it. 


o 

Another letter had come by that 
morning’s post ; a big square enve- 
lope, directed in a bold, large hand, 
and the post-mark was Llanaber. The 
letter was for Aggie. Charles Okedon 
—patient Charlie—through all the 
long winter time he had lived on, 
trusting, hoping still, and yet doubt- 
ing and fearing ever in his old cow- 
ardly way. He had waited all 
that time. He had given her all 
those months ; he had been trying 
her; but now that the pleasant 
spring days had come ; now that the 
summer time was drawing on, the 
young squire made up his mind te 
wait no longer. 

Thesunshone on the Manoir house, 
on the bright spring fields, on the far 
away blue sea, as he stood all alone 
on the terrace walk, leaning on the 
stone balustrade, and thinking of 
Aggie ; and as he stood there looking 
away over his broad lands he was 
telling himself that after all that lon 
time she should know how he ha 
loved her—how passionately he had 
loved her—all through those old sum- 
mer times when they had been to- 
gether ; how faithfully he had gone 
on loving her through the lonely 
winter months, never once forgetting 
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her, or changing towards her; how 
he loved her still—better, more des- 
perately than ever; how unbear- 
able his life was to him without her. 
She should know it all—and then, 
should she refuse him—should she 
hold back her love from him—why, 
then his heart stood still within him ; 
he couldn’t look beyond ; he daren’t 
look further. Poor, cowardly Charlie ! 
His strong, brave heart half failed 
himas he thought how frail his chance 
had grown. And this was how he 
wrote that letter which Aggie read, 

uietly, carelessly, at breakfast, in 
the old house. Quietly—apparently 
careless as to its contents, she opened 
the envelope, she read the whole 
letter through, never speaking, never 
even changing colour, and then she 
passed it on to her father. 

“He wants to know whether we 
can have him here fora while. I sup- 
pose we can,” she said, pouring out 
the tea, and not looking up, but a 
light had broken in her heart, an old 
hope was rising there once again, and 
she was speaking inadream. After 
all, he did like her, then. Why else 
should he come all those long miles 
to visit their quiet home? That story 
which she had read in his honest eyes 
a long time ago in Llanaber—had 
not deceived her. He did love her 
after all; and then in her heart of 
hearts she thanked God that she had 
been so faithful to him ; she was very 
thankful for the strength which had 
been given her, for that purpose which 
had enabled her to cling on so to her 
hope, casting aside the Tate of others 
so that she might still have it in her 

ower to worship him, and him alone, 

e loved her; she knew he did as 
well as if she had heard him speak 
the words, and with that one thought 
in her mind, the whole world seemed 
changed and beautified. So it was 
settled that he should come, and once 
again she wrote to him, coldly, for- 
mally as before, and he was satisfied. 
And Aggie—gentle, ministering Ag- 

ie—daily watching her little sister 
ading slowly, couldn’t think of such 
a sorrow—couldn’t bring it home to 
herself that where she had gained so 
much, she was also to lose much. 
Even while within her there still 
ne out the voice which told her 
that here her love was powerless-— 
that days, and weeks, and even months 
might go by, bringing with them 
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great joys for her, and that still in 
this one great thing her love was 
powerless to save that little spring 
flower from fading away and dying, 
—even then she could not realize suc 
a trouble to herself. Daily she was 
watching, ministering, in her gentle 
way, to all the little invalid’s wants, 
never wearying, never flagging in her 
watchfulness ; often tried, often per- 

lexed, but never complaining ; bear- 
ing with many little ills ; “ troubled 
about many things,” but never trying 
to lay her burthen upon others, never 
growing faint or weary. 

Are there angels that go smiling 
and gliding through the world, un- 
changed and unspotted by the sin and 
sorrow all around them ; who pass 
through the dark places, bringing 
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with them light and peace? I think 
thereare. I think that those patient, 
ininistering spirits, who go their quiet 
rounds of charity, soothing the poor 
troubled hearts; bringing light and 
life into the poor dark souls, I think 
they are very nearly angels, whostand 
for ever in the presence of angels 
through their good works ; who live 
their lives, not for themselves, but 
for other people ; who take up their 
crosses meekly, and- bear them to the 
end uncomplainingly ; who murmur 
not, and are never dissatisfied ; in 
whose hearts there is always the gen- 
tle, patient spirit which says, ‘‘ Not 
my will but thine be done.” These 
are the world’s imperfect angels, which 
hereafter, in the world to come, shall 
be made perfect. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


Anp Jack was to go away. It was 
all settled. He was to leave his poor, 
sickly, little wife here in her old 
home for a little while, and then he 
would come again. 

Inthe bright morning he had drawn 
Lily in her bath-chair along the plea- 
sant spring lanes, down into the 
churchyard. That country church- 
yard was a very bright little spot; 
there was nothing dreary or desolate 
about it; it was a little green corner 
walled in, hedged in by high thorn 
hedges, shadowed over by branchy 
trees—a quiet, sequestered little place, 
very lonely, with a melancholy calm 
all around it. On this spring morn- 
ing, when the sun shone very brightly, 
when the air was scented with the 
smell of the meadow-sweet and May 
blossoms ; when the sparrows were 
all singing in the ivy on the church- 
tower,—Captain Dashwood brought 
his young wife in her bath-chair to 
see this old familiar little spot once 


again. 

The days had gone by, many days 
they were now, and still Lily had 
never been strong enough to make 
this little journey ; but on this May 
morning, when everything looked 
bright and pleasant, she felt so strong, 
so different, that together they had 

lanned to make an expedition down 
into the valley, down into the green 
fields ; and at the gate Jack helped 





her out of her chair, and she walked 
oo the grass with him beside 
er. 

Strange to him was that country 
church, strange the song of the birds, 
strange the gravestones and wide- 
spread trees ; but they were all fam- 
iliar things to her, they had been be- 
fore her often, mingling in her day- 
dreams scores of times in her London 
home—the very breath of the mea- 
dow-sweet was dear to her. Among 
the gravestones and by the grass 
mounds they walked together, but 
they didn’t speak much. Then she 
led him into the church, under the 

orch—into the quiet, old-fashioned 
ittle church. 

Jack had no eye for the picturesque 
—he saw no beauty in this primitive 
little house of prayer, in the faded 
picture-windows and high-walled 
pews; he was only thinking how bad 
the colours were in those saints’ and 
martyrs’ robes—how dim the. light 
was, and how uncomfortable those 
narrow pews would be to doze in. 
Then Lily, still leading him on, hold- 
ing his hand, drew him on to where 
the light from those painted windows 
fell on a fair marble image, a sweet 
face raised in prayer, a cold, change- 
less face—a kneeling figure, clasped 
marble hands. Then she paused ; 
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FREMANTLE, who departed this life 
in the 24th year of her age, June, 


“ And I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, Write: from hence- 
forth bl are the dead which die in 
the Lord, even so saith the Spirit, for 
they rest from their labours,’ 

They were standing there together, 
looking on this monument, and Jack 
was touched by it. Thoughtless Jack! 
—there was that in the cold, impas- 
sive, marble face which woke his 

ity; there was something within 
him which whispered to him and 
bade him draw his Lily closer to him, 
and hold her there, not letting her 
go, not losing sight of her. Close 
in his he held her warm, soft, living 


hand ; and he didn’t know why, he f 


couldn’t tell himself why, at that mo- 
ment she was dearer to him than 
ever she had been—dearer far than 
she had been even on the long-ago 
morning when in another quiet little 
country church, under other painted 
windows, he had knelt beside her, 
holding her hand, and loving her 
very, very much. 


He was going to leave her on the 


morrow, going to lose sight of her for still 


a while, and, standing there then, he 
almost repented having so arranged 
to go; but he had given his promise 
to hie mother—he must go now—go 
where pleasure and pleasant friends 
mein him; but he would not for- 
get her, he would be very true to her, 
always thinking of her—so he told 
himself then, standing by her, hold- 
ing her hand, and fearing he knew 
not what, as he looked into her soft, 
delicate face, and thought of her weak- 


ness. 
“Ts she buried here?’ he asked 


presently. ; 

“No, outside in the vault; but 

pa put this up in remembrance of 

er; isn’t it a beautiful face, dear ? 
Long ago, when I was a little girl— 
a very thoughtless little girl—sittin 
over there in our uncomfortable ol 
seat, I usen’t to listen to the sermon, 
I used to spell over that verse over 
and over again; I used to look up at 
this beautiful face, and wonder was 
mamma so like an angel when she 
was alive.” 

He didn’t answer her ; he, too, was 
looking at the angel face, and Lily 
went on. 

“T wonder will anyone so remem- 
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ber me when I am dead—remem- 
bering only what was good of me— 
thinking of me as of an angel? I 
am afraid not.” 

“What a little day-dreamer you 
are,” he said, drawing her hand under 
his arm; “the most romantic little 
woman in the whole world.” 

“Am I? well I suppose I am; 
but I do wish that, I do indeed. I 
should hate dreadfully to be forgotten, 
or remembered only as a very useless 
troublesome person. I should like 
all my faults to be forgotten, and only 
my good parts remembered. Jack, 
when I am dead will you think of me 
so, darling ?” 

But he only said, “ Hush, my 
child, you mustn’t talk so, it’s very 
oolish, very wrong of you.” Then 
she sighed. 

“ Perhaps I am wrong ; I may live 
to teaze and trouble you for many, 
many years tocome; but I may diesoon, 
Jack, no one can tell those things.” 

“So may I die to-morrow for all I 
ean tell; but I don’t think it’s on the 
cards, it’s not a likely thing to hap- 

n. »” 


“But Iam so weak,” she argued 


“You will soon be strong again. 
The fine warm summer weather is 
one, and then my darling will be 
her old self again.” 

“T hope so, Jack,” 

And then she led him out again 
into the bright sunny light, away 
from the faded windows and the 
marble face. 

A little breeze had sprung up ; it 
was ruffling the green leaves on the 
tree tops, and swaying the long grass 
this way and that ; it brought a soft 
colour into Lily’s cheeks, and a lustre 
to her eyes. She looked wonderfully 
see, Jack thought, looking upon 

er. He was sorry to leave her, Dut 
he had been very good to endure 
that fortnight’s dulness all for her ; 
he couldn’t have borne another two 
such weeks in that terribly monoto- 
nous place for any one. He must 
amuse himself for a while ; he would 
return all the fonder of her in another 
fortnight. He had mae great re- 
solves to be a very well behaved 

roper person while away ; no flirt- 
ing or foolish talk ; no afternoons at 
Lady Mary’s ; this town visit should 
be spent at his club; he would live 
there en gargon, seeing very little of 














any lady's society. This vow he 
made to himself in that country 
churchyard. But he never spoke it, 
he never told it to Lily; he left her 
in ignorance of all his good resolves. 
And so the doubt still lived in her 
heart ; she still distrusted him, and 
couldn’t trust him away from her. 
Why didn’t she tell her doubt? 
What a world of sorrow and trouble 
might have been spared! But she 
didn’t, and so they went on just as 
scores of others have gone on before 
them—misunderstanding each other, 
making great mistakes and troubles 
out of very little things. 

All day Jack sat and talked to his 
wife ; he devoted himself to her, he 
was very good to her; he petted her; 
but the poor silly exacting little 
thing, she wasn’t satisfied ; she was 
longing to speak her doubt, but she 
daren’t, and so his pleasant words and 
kindly acts lost half their sweetness 
for her. 

By-and-by when the evening was 
stealing on, when the sun was sink- 
ing nearer and nearer into the pine 
forest, when the sky was all gold 
and red, poor foolish Lily thinking 
over this coming parting, and sitting 
with Jack in the pleasant drawing- 
room, said— 

“ Jack, you must promise me one 
thing ; if I should get any worse, if 
I send for you will you come to me?” 

“ My child, how can you speak so 
to me! Lily, have I ever neglected 
you? have I ever been unkind to 
you ?” 

Then sitting close to him in the 
golden light, looking into his hand- 
some eyes, she answered, “ No.” 

And he was satisfied. Why didn’t 
she tell him her trouble then? Why 
didn’t she speak all that was in her 
heart ¢ hy don’t people always 
do what is right and best for them’? 
What a deal less of misery and un- 
happiness there would be in the 
world ; but they never do. 

The golden light was still in the 
sky, the pine trees were still gilt and 
painted with the last warm sun rays, 
when Charlie Okedon came at last. 

Up the gravel walk, past the flower 
beds and groups of evergreens, he 
stalked, with his hands in his pockets, 
and his eyes bent upon the ground. 
Big, ungainly, handsome fellow, he 
felt very shy and awkward ; his hat 
was well pressed down over his eyes, 
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his boots were dusty ; he had walked 
from the town that his arrival might 
be quieter and less noticed. ut 
Aggie saw him from among the green 
leaves out of her little lattice window. 
She was looking down uponehim as 
he strode along. He was the same 
big, awkward fellow, the same hand- 
some, manly young fellow who had 
won her heart long months ago; 
who had been the cause of so much 
trouble and despair to her ; who had 
treated her so badly, walking with 
her, talking to her, looking love upon 
her with those tender gray eyes of his, 
and yet letting her go away from that 
Welsh village, uncertain of his love 

unconscious of his truth and faithful 
ourpose. How oftensincethen had my 
tenes young saint vowed within her- 
self to forget him, to cast the thought 
of him faraway from her, to have done 
with him for ever, and how often 
with those wild plans had come the 
hope of seeing him once again, of 
hearing his pleasant kindly voice, 
and looking into his happy, treacher- 
ous eyes; how she had dreamt of 
this meeting, how she had planned 
her cold indifferent greeting to him ; 
up to this moment, how brave she 
had been ; and yet now, now looking 
down upon him, and loving him as 
hopelessly and despairingly as ever 
she forgave him for the injury he ha 

done her: she only loved him the 
= for the misery he had caused 

er. 

Unconscious Charlie, with his mo- 
dest eyes bent upon the ground, 
never once looking up, never allowing 
himself to think or hope that that 
grave, sensible little girl would ever 
dream of watching for his coming, 
walked straight up to the door, and 
stood under the leaves waiting. 
Foolish Aggie! why didn’t she run 
down then and open the door to him? 
why didn’t she show him in this one 
little way that she had been looking 
for him, and was glad to see him little 
prude? She wouldn’t have had him 
think such a thing for worlds ; she 
wouldn’t let him know, in even this 
one little way, how glad she was to 
see him; and the sun was quite 
hidden behind the pine trees, the 
song of the sparrows in the ivy was 
hushed, the light had nearly gone in 
the quiet drawing-room before Charlie 
held her hand in his, and heard her 
gentle greeting, with his heart swell- 
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ing with joy, and a mist rising in his 
honest eyes. No one could see that 
mist, no one could see how pale he 
grew, the light*was too dim and 

int,.and no one saw the colour 
come and go in Aggie’s soft cheeks ; 
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no one saw her lips tremble as she 
spoke her greeting to him, the even- 
ing was so fast turning into night ; 
and this was what she had waited 
for, not trusting herself, having no 
faith in her own strength of will. 


CHAPTER LIV, 


OLD TIMES. 


Anp Jack went up to town with his 
heart a little heavy. She was grow- 
ing no better, that poor, weakly little 
wife of his; she was fading away, 
growing thinner and paler, as the 

ays went by, and he couldn’t shut 
his eyes quite upon the truth; but 
warmer days were coming, brighter, 
milder days ; and then—then he told 
himself she would grow quite herself 
again ; she would gain new strength 
in the summertime, and her beauty 
would come back to her. In the 
meanwhile, she was very well where 
she was, the quiet suited her, she 
wanted rest, and Aggie understood 
her better than he did. She wasn’t 
fretful or cross with her as she was 
with him ; she wouldn’t be always 
whimpering and complaining when 
he was gone, and he thought rather 
bitterly of their little disagreement 
and quarrels; she certainly did try 
him often, no one could deny that ; 
but he never grew cross or unkind to 
her. He only laughed at her little 
follies ; he treated her like a spoilt 
child, as she was. He had been 
wonderfully good and kind to her, 
he told himself that day, hurrying 
away from her in the train, with a 
kind of foreboding of ill before him 
and a weight on his heart. But he 
had never been intended for a hos- 

ital nurse : he couldn’t so sacrifice 

is whole life for such a thankless 
task ; some one else might take a 
turn now; he must have his holiday 
at last, only a very little holiday too, 
two short spring weeks, and then the 
humdrumming and grumbling would 
begin over again ; he sighed as he 
thought of it. Why was she always 
ailing now? why was she always 
complaining, never satisfied with his 
love? Then before him rose a 
thought ; in his heart of hearts there 
came a doubt, which told him how 
in great things, in perfect truth, he 
was wanting. Did she doubt him! 


did she distrust his love? What 
had he ever done to give her cause, 
if so? Alas! as he thought thus, 
many, many things rose up before 
him—little wrongs, of which she- 
knew not; idle thoughts, words, 
and deeds of which he was ashamed 
to think—all of which were irre- 
trievable, bygone things, of which it 
was useless to repent ; but then they 
were ills of which she knew not. So 
he thought then, hurrying away from 


her. 

All day Lily lay on her sofa; she 
was tired, and out of sorts. Little 
fool! she had cried herself quite 
weary after Jack’s departure; but 
there were strong loving hearts all 
round her here in her old home— 
true, changeless hearts, which loved 
her none the less for her weakness 
and fading beauty, which would be 
always true to her totheend. All 
that day her old father was with her, 
coaxing her, soothing her, striving to 
amuse her, and blaming that heart- 
less gentleman who had so forsaken 
his little wife, very, very much. And 
so Aggie was left to entertain Char- 
lie through the garden walks. Among 
the flowers she brought him, she 
showed him all her favourite places 
and things up the glen, under the 
shadowy trees, among the ferns and 
rocks, by the mill-stream,—she show ; 
ed them alltohim. She told him 
many little anecdotes of by-gone 
times, of summers and winters past 
away. She touched lightly over them 
all. She even spoke of Tom—of good, 
honest Tom Foulkes—little thinking 
how eagerly Charlie was listening to 
it all. Once or twice, as she spoke 


walking by him, not looking at him, 
had he turned to look upon her, to 
try and read something in her face ; 
but that face puzzled him ; he never 
could read anything there; it told no 
stories, andso he couldn’t know whe- 
ther those past times, those days 
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spent with Tom had been fairer, bet- 
ter days than any others; the soft 
Madonna face told nothing, and the 
y eyes were bent on the ground. 
he didn’t know then that while she 
spoke so, she was raising up a doubt 
in his heart. She never once thought 
that this quiet, young squire was as 
observing as he really was. 

Round those past times my saint 
was hanging such a glory and a gloss. 
She spoke so tenderly of them, that 

or cowardly Charlie felt all his 
flops gliding away from him, and all 
his old fears coming crowding up 
again in everything he heard of Tom. 
It was Tom who had planted that 
bed of lily-of-the-valley and forget- 
me-not inside the garden-gate. It 
was Tom who, long ago, had cut 
those crooked letters on the ash-tree 
in the glen, his and Aggie’s close to- 
gether. It was Tom who had walked 
with her, talked to her, and loved 
her then in these pleasant places; 
and Charlie, thinking all this in his 
mind, felt like a traitor. “They two 
had been together from the first” — 
so he thought, and why had he now 
come between them? What would 
Tom think of him for so betraying 
his confidence ? But he couldn’t help 
himself, he was no better than other 
men, he was open to temptations, and 
he was tempted much in this thing ; 
he had striven against it, he had 
tried very hard to give her up, but 
he had failed ; every new day of his 
life only made him feel more fully 
how impossible it was that he could 
ever learn to forget her. He had 
given Tom what was by right his 
own ; he had allowed him to plead 
his cause fairly; he had waited pa- 
tiently through long months of lone- 
liness, hoping, trusting still, and after 
all, where was his reward? Walk- 
ing by her now, it was of Tom she 
spoke—Tom’s words and deeds, his 
jokes and plans; he was mixed up 
in everything, he was foremost every- 
where. It was very hard ; he didn’t 
know what to say; he was very low- 
spirited and despairing ; itwas sovery 
hard to bear, and he was always such 
a -desponding, cowardly fellow. So 
Aggie rambled on in her quiet way, 
unconscious of the mischief she was 
doing. 

So it was that Charlie, listening to 
her pleasant recollections, thought 
within himself that it was only na- 
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tural she should love Tom; he had 
grown up with her, he had been with 
her from the first, he had loved her 
from the first, he loved her still— 
Charlie knew he did; and then he 
asked himself whether she returned 
that love, and he couldn’t answer; 
he didn’t know, he couldn’t under- 
stand her conduct; he was such a 
foolishly modest fellow, he had such 
a very poor opinion of his own worth, 
that he never once thought it pos- 
sible that she could prefer him in any 
way; he had thought so often of her, 
he remembered so well all the’ plea- 
sant, happy hours spent with her in 
those Llanaber days which were past; 
but he couldn’t remember one word 
or act of hers which might have led 
him even to hope that she was not 
wholly indifferent to him; she was 
such a very discreet young lady, she 
had her feelings under such wonder- 
ful control. 

Under the shadowy beech-trees by 
the little, singing stream they walked 
together chatting pleasantly. Aggie 
was so happy then, forgetful of all 
her doubts and troubles ; forgetful 
of the long months which had se- 
parated that summer time from this 
spring day. She was so thoroughly 
happy walking beside him, and 
listening to his voice once again. 

Lily was watching for them, on 
her lounge-sofa in the window, wait- 
ing, poor little thing. She was very 
tired of lying there; so much, her 
life was becoming a burthen to her, 
her weakness was troubling her so. 

“How long you have been !” she 
said wearily as they stood by the 
window under the leaves. 

“ Have you been lonely, darling 9” 
Aggie asks gently ; “I am sorry I 
left you.” 

“T am used to it, quite used toit,” 
the invalid says ; “no one cares to 
sit with me ;” and the red lips pout, 
she is fretful to-day. 

Then Aggie lays her gentle hand 
on Lily’s arm, she speaks softly to 
her, and tells her of the pleasant 
walk in the glen; tells her how 
green the trees and ferns are looking ; 
how Charlie admired it all. And 


-Lily listens, the fretful look fades 


away out of her face, she smiles 
presently. 

“T am so glad you liké it,” she 
says to Charlie, “so glad you have 
seen it all.” 
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And then they sat chatting, those 
three ; and Lily's old merry laugh 
made pleasant music. She had 
cheered up ; it did her good to look 
at big, honest Charlie’s face ; he was 
so kindly too, so gentle to her. 

“T would like to show you our 
little cliurch, Mr. Okedon; I will 
bring you there myself to-morrow 
morning; mayn’t I, Aggie? We can 
all go, I in my bath-chair.” 

Then Charlie smiles and says— 

“Yes, we must make that little 
expedition ; I can pull the chair too, 
it I may.” 

“Oh, how kind, Mr. Okedon! what 
fun it will be!” 

And Lily was in high good humour 
now, the prospect of that expedition 
was so pleasant to her. 

How good he was ; how kind and 
cheery. All that evening he sat by 
the lounge-sofa chatting to Lily, 
keeping her in such good spirits. 
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He made her forget her Joneliness, he 
kept her from thinking. A thousand 
times fairer and more lovable he 
seemed to Aggie on that evening, as 
she sat watching his kindly face, and 
listening to his pleasant voice; a 
thousand times more worthy of her 
love than ever. He was so gentle to 
Lily, so thoughtful, so watchful .of 
her ; and silently my saint sat work- 
ing, with her grave face bent ; and 
Charlie’s eyes were turning ever to 
that soft Madonna face, dwelling, 
always on it. And while he looked 
Lily was watching him ; she was 
reading something in his expressive 
face ; she was beginning to find out 
his secret, and with the discovery 
came great joy and hope into her 
heart. He was so good and kindly 
she thought ; and that night. in. her 
prayers, Lily prayed very earnestly 
that this thing for which she hoped 
so ardently might come to pass. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


CarTain DAsHwoop was making 
the most of his holiday. While 
Charlie was sitting talking to Lily, 
while he strove to amuse the poor 
lonely little soul, Jack was living in 
a whirl of excitement and pleasure. 
Lady Georgina was so proud of 
shaving him; of having succeeded in 
taking him away from his foolish 
little child-wife. She took him every- 
where, she made much of him, and 
Captain Jack was enjoying himself 
immensely. But alas for all his 
good wise resolves! alas for the 
vain idle promises which he had 
made to himself in the country church 
among the graves! he forgot them 
all, Everywhere Captain Dashwood 
was seen, and everywhere was he 
with pretty piquant Miss Foulkes. 
People began to talk ; old ladies, with 
troops of well-regulated daughters, 
shook their heads, and wondered what 
Lady Mary Foulkes meant by allowing 
her daughter to make such a fool of 
herself ; and the well-regulated youn 

ladies drew themselves up and looke 

with shocked propriety on the pretty 
little culprit, when they came upon 
her in retired little corners and out- 
of the-way places, sitting with that 
handsome gentleman whose wife was 


away, no one knew where, breaking 


her heart in solitude. Thoughtless, 
selfish Jack ! he was falling almost 
unconsciously into this net which was 
set for him; he never paused to think 
—he gave himself up to the pleasure 
of the moment, thinking not of the 
ills to come, careless of the future. 
He was flattered and pleased by 
Fanny’s | pave mses He admired her, 
and liked talking to her and dancing 
with her, but he wasn’t in love with 
her; in that one way he was still 
true to his wife ; he wrote very ten- 
der, loving letters to the little re- 
cluse; he told her all his news, but 
while she read them—the jealous 
little lady—her heart failed her, he 
was enjoying himself so thoroughl 

away from her ; his letters were suc 

gay, cheery ones, and he spoke not 
of his return ; he never mentioned 
the Foulkes’s either, but Tom wrote 
letters—long, chatty letters—to the 
little. invalid. ‘“‘ We see Dashwood 
every day,” he said; and then my 
young heroine, making all kinds of 
strange pictures for herself, thinki 

all kinds of things, would cry quietly 
to herself over these troubles, seei 

no hope; and so it was that while 
the summer days were coming on, 
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when the spring was far spent, and 
the days were long and warm, Lily 
was only growing thinner and paler, 
etting weaker and weaker. Poor 
ittle soul! she was fretting and wear- 
ing her life away over her troubles. 
All day she sat in the garden under 
the chestnut trees; all day Aggie and 
Charlie sat with her, chatting to her, 
trying to amuse her, but she would 
not be comforted ; she was pettish 
and dissatisfied in those days, but 
they were very patient with her, 
making great allowances for her 
weakness. 

They made a great pet of her; 
Charlie and Aggie spent all their time 
with the little invalid. Lily saw 
more of Charlie in those days than 
did Aggie. Still waiting, still hop- 
ing and fearing in his own cowardly 
way, he was watching Aggie day 
after day in her quiet home among 
her many little duties; he was watch- 
ing her as she ministered always to 
the wants of others; he saw how 
those weak spirits leant on her strong 
one, how they turned ever to her for 
help and support, how they looked 
always to her for advice; and he saw 
how she bore her burthen, never mur- 
muring ; and he watched her still 
when she went her little rounds of 
charities, labouring still for the good 
of others, putting out her talents, 
making them of good account; he 
saw her in those humble cottage- 
homes where she was well known, 
where entering she filled the house 
with sudden light; he saw her still 
among her village schools, teaching 
and labouring, never wearying or 
growing faint-hearted, always hope- 
ful, always patient; and he loved her 
all the more with a reverend, perfect 
love, seeing through her the bright- 
ness of heaven. Poor fretful Lily! 
she was rather selfish in her way, 
she looked for more attention and 
tenderness than others would have 
expected, she grumbled and fretted 
if she was left ever so short a time to 
herself, and still—the foolish little 
thing—I think she would have given 
almost anything to see Aggie and 
Charlie happy. 


It was one of Aggie’s choir days, . 


when my saint went to practise her 
psalms and hymns with her little 
choir in the old church among the 
trees—a bright June day, a clear, sun- 
light day, when the birds were all 
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singing with gladness, and the trees 
were covertd with leaves, and Aggie 
was standing close to Lily's garden- 
chair, looking dewn upon the delicate 
childish face »ith her grave eyes. 

“T will co. back soon,” ibe was 
saying ; “I must not desert my little 
choir, you know.” 

And Lily said, “Ohno, they couldn’t 
get on without you, darling-—I know 
that; but then no more can I remem- 
ber, and don’t be long.” 

“ You have Mr. Okedon, you won’t 
be lonely.” 

“Oh! I thought perhaps he was 
going with you.” 

a 

“Why not ?” 

“He didn’t ask to, and besides, he 
would be sadly in my way.” 

“Oh, Aggie, Aggie! what a very 
cold-hearted young lady you are!—I’ll 
engage the poor dear fellow would 
give one of his eyes this moment to 
make his little expedition with you ; 
you’re very hard on him.” 

And Lily laughed one of her gay, 
merry laughs, as she saw the mild 
reproof in those gray eyes which 
were bending above her. 

“Nonsense! you little romantic 
thing; you’re always making castles 
in the air, dreaming foolish dreams ; 
you won't make me believe you, I’m 
too sensible.” 

“You're so very sensible, my good 
Aggie, that you won’t see the truth, 
that’s all.” 

Aggie only smiled, but she bent 
down and kissed the pale face, and 
then she turned to go. “I won’t be 
long,” she said, and Lily watched her 
as she hurried away over the bright 
grass. Romancing, castle-building 
Lily, she was making wp a whole 
world of good things, which were in 
store for that gentle, pretty sister of 
hers ; she was planning out a long 
happy life for that good patient little 
girl, who was hurrying on under the 
chestnut trees. There was one thin 
for which my little invalid hope 
very ardently, and she was deter- 
mined to scheme and plot so that 
that great thing should be brought 
about, and so, some half hour later, 
when Charlie sat beside her on the 
garden chair, Lily said— 

“T am-sure you would like a walk, 
Mr. Okedon. 

“No, no,” he interrupted ; but she 
said, “ Yes, you would; I know you 
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would. Will you fetch Aggie from 
the church? You know the way.” 

Then Charlie, blushing, in his 
stupid way, murmured, “Yes, if you 
think she'll like it,” and he glanced 
nervously at Lily’s bending face. 
Had she found out his secret already? 
he wondered ; but no, the little pale 
face was very innocent looking, and 
she said— 

“Of course she will be glad of a 
companion, and I’m sure you'll like 
the walk. Go ; she’ll be coming back 
directly.” 

Aud thenhe went underthe chestnut 
trees. Lily watched him as hestrode 
along, she had taken such a fancy to 
that big honest young squire, who was 
so gentle to her in her weakness, who 
watched her so tenderly, anticipating 
her every wish. What a good hus- 
band he would make, and very fer- 
vently she hoped that her wish 
would be fulfilled. “If I could see 
it all accomplished,” she thought, 
“‘before—before I go away.” And 


then, thinking so of many things, of 
days and years which were as yet 
far off, there came a doubt into my 
little heroine’s heart that she might 


never see that time, that the “ going 
away” of which she spoke often, 
might mean more than any of them 
thought. Poorlittle soul! her weak- 
ness was beginning to make her very 
thoughtful ; and while she watched 
Charlie pacing away through the 
trees, big tears came swelling up 
into her eyes, and a great despair and 
regret was in her heart. She had 
been so unfortunate in her life, 
things had gone so ill with her, that 
the thought of all that happiness 
which was in store for others only 
made her cross seem a heavier one 
and harder to be borne. She had 
built up such glorious castles in the 
air for herself once on a time, she 
had painted scores of brilliant pic- 
tures; she had dreamt such happy 
dreams, but they were all gone ; and 
while she sat there in the shade so 
thinking, she was telling herself that 
pmeve it was better as it was— 

tter that she should so fade away 
and die, while she was yet young, 
before her husband’s love should have 
quite gone from her. That morning 
she told her doubt. Her old father, 
standing by her, was thinking his 
darling looking better to-day : there 
was a warmer colour in her cheeks, a 
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brighter light in her eyes, and they 
had been chatting together quietly, 
when she said— 

“Darling, do you think I shall 
ever be strong again ?” 

“My child, you must be patient. 
You are better even now—much 
better.” 

His hand was lying upon hers, and 
he pressed it closer while he spoke. 
He was trying to still a fear within 
himself. 

“They all tell me I must be pa- 
tient. The doctor told me so three 
months ago. He said that when the 
spring days came I should be strong 
and well again; it’s summer now, 
and still I’m no better.” 

He was silent. He sat by her, 
with his hand on hers ; but he didn’t 
know how to comfort her, and his 
fear was only growing greater. 

“Perhaps it’s as well,” she said 
again, “perhaps it’s better I should 
die. I haven’t been very successful 
in my life. I’ve only been a burthen , 
and trouble; everything has gone 
wrong with me.” 

He knew what she meant. He 
had seen and judged for himself, and 
there was anger in his heart against 
that handsome gentleman who was 
away amusing himself in town. 

“My little woman, I’m sorry I 
ever let you go from your old man. 
I shouldn’t have been so ready to 
part with you ; it was a mistake, a 
great mistake.” 

But she checked him. 

“No, no, darling, you musn’t say 
that. He has been a very good hus- 
band to me ; but every one has their 
trials.” 

“*Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth,’” he said then. “If we 
could always so think, our trials 
would be lightened an hundred fold. 
Seeing God’s love ever through our 
troubles, they wouldn’t seem like 
troubles at all.” 

“T wish I could think so. Oh, 
darling, I wish I was good like you, 
but I’m not.” 

And then the poor weary little 
head was hidden away on his breast. 

“T’ve been so foolish and trouble- 
some—lI’ve worried him so, I know 
I have—I never tried to make his 
home pleasant for him, and—and 
that’s how it is—that’s why we never 

ot on very well. It was all m 
ault. I was always such a fool, 
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couldn’t manage properly, and —and 
we're in debt now—I know we are— 
I vouldn’t keep out of it. I don’t 
know how it was, we were both so 
ignorant, and Jack never helped 
me—and so, darling, I’m afraid it was 
a mistake. I never could make him 
a good wife ; that’s why I sometimes 
think it would be better for us both, 
if—if I was—to die.” 

Closer still he drew the little figure 
to him. He saw it all, she had been 
such a pet at home, she was such a 
frail little flower, so ill-suited to the 
wear and tear of life ; things against 
which stronger spirits could have 
fought and done battle, only crushed 
her and weighed her down com- 
pletely. 

" . little woman,” he said sooth- 
ingly, “ you musn’t talk so, it is for 
Him, the good God, tojudge whether 

ou are fit to die, whether your time 
as come ; we are all in his hands, 
our lives are not our own.” 

She was crying softly now, gentle 
tears. His soothing voice went home 
to her heart, his good patient words 
touched a chord there. 

“T am very wicked, I know I am ; 
I am not fit to die yet; but oh, dar- 
ling! I am very tired of living, its 


Down the pleasant green lanes Char- 
lie walked by himself to the church. 
He walked on in the sunlight past 
the green hedgerows, the bright fields, 
and groups of trees. It was such a 
bright joyous day, the sun shone so 
warmly on everything, the birds were 
all chirping and singing as he went 
along. But there was a load on his 
heart which all this gladness could 
not lighten, there was an uncertainty 
which troubled him terribly. 

Over the wooden stile, through the 
long grass he walked; on the still 
air the organ notes came ringing to 
him ; he paused to listen, it was the 
** Ave Maria,” and he stood under 
the shadow of the church wall listen- 
ing to the sweet thrilling voice within, 
only for a moment ; then he stepped 
into the church quietly. 

There by the organ, all alone, he 
saw her sitting; over the slight 
figure and bright hair there fell a 
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A LITTLE NEARER, 
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such an endless battle, and I’m so 
weak.” 

It was the truth, and he didn’t 
answer her. He sat by her there jn 
that shady place, clasping her very 
close to him, and that great fear was 
growing greater and more terrible. 

e knew she was fading away from 
him ; he knew that he was about to 
lose her, and yet he found it very 
very hard to say “Thy will be done.” 
He was a good man, and he had 
borne many of the world’s trials ; 
he had accepted much ill and sorrow 
in an humble spirit, seeing God’s 
love through it all; but this cup 
was a very bitter one. He couldn't 
help praying and trusting that in 
mercy it would be taken from him. 
He blamed himself much for all this 
sorrow. “I should have guarded 
her from all those ills,” he said to 
himself, “I should have been more 
careful of the treasure committed to 
my care.” But it was too late now 
for repentance, the time had passed ; 
he could only stand afar off, waiting, 
trusting, bad praying that God in his 
infinite mercy would see fit to spare 
his treasure to him for yet a little 
while longer. 


whole rainbow of light. Through 
the picture window in the aisle, on 
the angel face and devotional eyes 
there was a brightness as of heaven. 
Looking and _ listening, Charlie 
thought that of such bright beautiful 
beings the angels of the kingdom 
should be, and that with such»sweet 
thrilling voices the choirs of heaven 
should"be made. He had stolen in 
so quietly that she never saw him ; 
he stood hat in hand watching and 
listening as the sweet solemn music 
rose and fell. Then, when the song 
was over, when the voice was still, 
before the swell of the organ had 
quite died away, he crept out again 
into the churchyard to wait. 

And it was there among the graves 
that Aggie found him when she 
turned to go home. All by himself 
he was sitting waiting for her, on the 
little stile close to the gate. She 
gave a little start at sight of him, 
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she hadn’t expected to find him there ; 
she had been thinking of him too 
while she played, but she only said— 

“You here, Mr. Okedon? How did 
you find your way to our little out of 
the way churchyard?” 

She was smiling as she stood close 
to him, her gentle eyes looked deep 
and soft as they turned on him, and 
he lost his presence of mind, as he 
always did when she looked at him 
so; he grew confused and began mur- 
muring some unintelligible sentence, 
but she interrupted him,—“I thought 
you were going to keep Lily company 
this morning.” 

He was hurt, he flushed a little. 

“She sent me here,” he said, fumbl- 
ing with the latch of the gate; “I 
told her that I thought very likely 
you wouldn’t thank her for doing so, 
but she made me come.” 

“Oh, I see—thanks.” 

And Aggie passed through the gate 
ani stood beside him on the road. 

“T’ve been listening to you singing, 
too,” he continued, desperately, “I’ve 
been watching you though you didn’t 
see me. There's no harm in that, is 
there?” 

He spoke gravely, but she laughed 
lightly as she answered, 

“Oh, none at all, a cat may look at 
a king, you know, and listen to a king 
singing, too, I suppose. But why 
a you speak to me, Mr. Oke- 

on 


“T don’t know; I was spell-bound, 
Isuppose. I was onenchanted ground 
listening and looking in a dream. I 
didn’t want to break the charm.” 

They were still standing by the 
wooden gate together, ind Charlie 
saw, or fancied he saw, the faintest 
ripple of colour creep into the fair 
cheeks, just a little wave of a deeper 
red, but the provoking little mush- 
room hat was bent lower, and Aggie 
only said, “Oh, I see”—and then 
there was rather an awkward pause, 
while Mr. Okedon plucked nervously 
at some long burdock leaves close by, 
and Miss Fremantle poked holes in 
the gravel with the top of her parasol. 
Then Charlie spoke again. 

“T don’t know whether you'll langh 
at me, or think me a great fool, when 
I say that your music has made me 
feel very good and thoughtful. I 
don’t know how it is, but it touched 
some chord, it wakened up some good 
thoughts within me; it has made me 
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less miserable and despairing than I 
was.” 

She didn’t answer him, the mush- 
room hat was bent iower, and she let 
him ramble on. 

“T should like often to hear you 
singing so. I think looking at you 
and listening to your voice does me 
good, makes me better, leads me 
nearer to heaven. I don’t know how 
it is, I can’t explain it to you, but 
perhaps you understand it all your- 
self 

The mushroom hat was raised, the 
deep grey eyes looked full upon him, 
and Aggie said, 

“T do; Dve felt it all seores of 
times. I know exactly what you 
mean. I shall be very proud of my 
music always now.” 

She was smiling again—one of her 
gentle, quiet smiles—on Charlie, and 
he was silent. 

“And now we must hurry home,” 
Aggie said cheerily, gathering up her 
dress and turning to go,— we have 
been dawdling here too long. My 
music and organ always tempt me 
into staying here twice as long as I 
intended ; it’s my great recreation.” 

Then along the green lanes he 
walked beside her still, silently. He 
had been so near, so very near telling 
his love to her in those few minutes 
standing with her by the wooden stile, 
but his faint heart had overruled him 
—he had been too cowardly to speak 
then—he stood in too great awe of 
her. He never suspected that she 
had guessed his secret long ago. He 
would wait still, he thought, watching 
her, hoping and trusting that in the 
end all would come right. “He had 
been so bold in speaking to her even 
as he had done to-day, he was sur- 
prised at himself; he had done quite 
enough for one day—he Soul be 
patient, and let time do the rest. All 
this he planned, walking by her along 
those pleasant country roads. 

That evening, by the drawing-room 
window, they sat with Lily. It was 
a still, sultry night ; nota breath was 
stirring the leaves of the westeria 
which covered the wall, and clustered 
round the window, a long French 
window, which served also for a door 
in summer time, and opened on to the 
smooth-mown lawn grass outside, 

On this warm evening the glass door 
stood wide open, and the breath of 
the flowers was filling the air with 
3 
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scent. Lily’s lounge sofa was drawn 
a little back from the window, but 
she liked lying there, looking out into 
the twilight, and breathing that sweet 
scented air. Charlie was sitting there 
too, big kindly Charlie, and Aggie, 
on a low stool close up to the open 
window, with her white hands lying 
crossed on her lap, for once idle, my 
saint, too, was enjoying this sweet 
summer's evening; in her dreamy 
way she was leaning back among the 
curtains, thinking. 

“ And so you have really only been 
four days here, Mr. Okedon ; it seems 
such an age,” Lily was saying. 

Charlie laughed. “Is that meant 
for a compliment, or otherwise,” he 
said. 

“No, I was only thinking I have 
been here three weeks ; I was thinking 
how slowly the days go by now.” 

Aggie came out from among her 
curtains now ; the pretty face was 
turned smilingly to that lounge sofa. 

“Really, Lily,” she laughed, “you're 
most uncomplimentary.” 

“Am I? I dare say I am; but 
invalids are always privileged people, 
aren't they? I don’t mean anything 
rude.” 

“Only four days,” Charlie said; 
“they don’t seem long to me.” 

Almost unconsciously he glanced 
at Aggie as he spoke. The soft Ma- 
donna face was turned a little up, 
the grave eyes were raised with that 
devotional look in them. Aggie was 
gazing out dreamily into the night ; 
she hadn’t heard him. Charlie 
thought she was thinking of some- 
thing else. 

“Such peaceful happy days,” he 
continued ; “I have enjoyed them 
so very much.” 

Lily was watching him while he 
spoke ; she saw how his eyes rested 
on Aggie’s gentle face, and she said 
softly — 

“T am so glad.” 

Then they sat there silently by the 
open window, each withtheir thoughts, 
until Aggie thinking that the air was 

owing a little chill and damp, and 

earing ever for the invalid, said— 

“ And now, darling, we must shut 
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the window, and keep the night air 
out ; we mustn’t forget you.” 

And then Charlie shut to the glass 
doors, and Aggie went over to her 
tea-tray. 

Later on, when the candles were 
lit, and the blinds drawn down, my 
saint sat down to sing ; and Charlie, 
still sitting by the little invalid, was 
watching silently the sweet angel 
face, the golden hair, the wonderful 
thrilling voice—his dream always ; he 
could have sat watching her so for 
ever ; he never tired of gazing on her, 
and listening to her voice, he never 
wearied of thinking and dreaming so 
of her, she was so good and beautiful, 
so perfect, so he thought ; and yet 
after all how cold-hearted she was, 
too, how distant and formal with him, 
he made no way with her, he didn’t 
understand her, good, beautiful, and 
gentle as she was, still he didn’t give 
her credit for all the real tenderness 
of her nature ; he couldn’t see beyond 
that coating of indifference, he didn’t 
know what a very foolishly romantic 
young lady she really was, how soft 
her heart was, and how loyal her 
affections were when once engaged ; 
he judged her carelessly, as the world 
always judges, he read her character 
from appearances, never trying to see 
beyond, and he condemned her as cold 
and heartless. My poor misjudged 
little saint ! what a very illused little 
person she was, to be sure. 

And so this evening passed away, 
as those others had done before, 
leaving Charlie no nearer to his hope, 
carrying away with it precious mo- 
ments, never to be retrieved; and 
Aggie, in her peaceful little room that 
night aJl alone, thinking over the 
events of the day, only felt the gulf 
between them growing wider, the 
distance greater, and more terrible, 
and bravely, earnestly she prayed that 
night, that new strength might be 
given her to fight over again that 
great battle which she had fought 
against herself in those past winter 
times; a battle against her own 
foolish heart, which even yet rose up 
in arms against her, and defied her 
proud brave spirit. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


TOO LATE. 


Anp Jack was enjoying himself im- 
mensely ; his two weeks of holiday 
time were over and past, and still he 
lingered in London. There was so 
much going on ; such balls and din- 
ners, and pleasant evenings in Chester- 
street. Irresolute Jack! There had 
been many such evenings lately ; syren 
songs had led him away into a new 
strange land of dreams ; brown eyes, 
wonderful brilliant eyes had spoken 
strange things to him, had cast a spell 
over him, the magic circle had been 
drawn round him while he lingered 
on those enchanted grounds, the en- 
chantress had whispered her incanta- 
tion over him, and behold, he was 
spell-bound. 

Thoughtless Jack! how far was 
this weak vanity of his going to lead 
him astray? how much of anguish 
and remorse would it bring to him 
by-and-by ? He never thought, he 
never dreamt of any ill as he strayed 
off so into that enchanted land, he 
only wandered on from day to day, 
never thinking, fearing ess he 
would have opened wide his hand- 
some eyes had any one told him that 
in those syren songs there lay for 
him a beauty and a spell which was 
to be the ruin of him ; he would have 
been strangely surprised had some one 
told him that in consequence of his 
folly, a certain foolish, blue-eyed little 
lady was breaking her poor jealous 
little heart in that far-away old place 
near Cheltenham. Captain Jack was 
a very thoughtless young gentleman, 
he never paused to consider whether 
things were good or bad for him, he 
only consulted his own wishes, he 
never denied himself anything for 
which he had a liking, if it lay in his 

ower to gratify his wishes ; and yet 
S wasn’t such a very heartless 
wicked man either, there was a great 
deal of good in him ; but there was no 
one to take him in hand, and lead 
him in the way he should go, there 
was no strong spirit to take the 
masterly over his weak one, and re- 
claim all the ill. And so he was 
still wandering away from the narrow 
way, he was still erring in many small 
ways, and use there was no 
one to help him, no one to take him 
by the hand, and lead him into the 


light. His holiday was over, he had 
been away a whole week longer than 
his time, and still he couldn’t tear 
himself away from his pleasant town 
life, he mah quite make up his 
mind to return again to the terrible 
monotony of that old house amon 
the roses ; yet a little while he woul 
still enjoy himself, and then back 
again to his duty. 

This June month was very nearly 
over ; the flowers were all in bloom 
in the country gardens, the sun shone 
ever on bright fields and shady trees, 
and in London there was dust and 
heat ; but Captain Dashwood pre- 
ferred the town to-day, when the 
afternoon was growing late. Captain 
Jack had driven through the streets 
with Georgie by his side in the open 
carriage, and they had gone to pay 
the Foulkes’s a visit in Chester-street ; 
Lady Mary was “at home” every 
afternoon at five o’clock, and Captain 
Dashwood had acquired a new taste 
for tea at that hour. 

In the pleasant, cool drawing-room, 
behind Venetian blinds, they sat late 
that day, he and his little sister, with 
Lady Mary and Fanny, chatting so 
Saw There had been a great 

all the night before, and there were 
dresses and figures and faces to be 
— to pieces, and laughed at. 

iss Foulkes was such a mimic, she 
was such a terribly sarcastic young 
lady, few things escaped her; she 
saw hundreds of little things which 
no one else saw, and she couldn’t 
help laughing over her friends’ little 
imperfections and misfortunes ; she 
couldn’t help enjoying their troubles. 

“Didn't you remark,” she was 
saying over her tea to-day, “why 
Lord John was quite cold to Miss 
Crampton ? he only danced once with 
her, and that a slow one, although 
the poor little thing was better dressed 
and cleaner than usual. He left her 
standing in a corner all night, while 
he dragged that great lumbering niece 
of Lady Wallace’s all round the 
room.” 

“How cruel of him,” said Miss 
Georgie, with her wild eyes opened 
wide at this enormity; “what an 
odious person he must be.” 

Fanny laughed. “Not at all,” she 
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said, “quite the contrary—acharming 
man ; @ little bit of a flirt, I grant 
you—most men are—but none the 
worse for that.” 

“You like flirts?” Georgie asks, 
aghast ; the little romantic thing! 
she is startled by this new doctrine. 

“As arule, yes,” Fanny answers 
calmly, laying down her cup and 
saucer. “A man who can’t flirt isn’t 
worth anything, I think ; a person 
requires to have some brains to know 
how to flirt properly ; it’s just as 
much an accomplishment as singing 
well or dancing well; don’t you 
agree with me, Captain Dashwood ?” 

Jack bites his moustaches un- 
easily, for Georgie’s inquiring eyes 
are turned full upon him. 

“T don’t know,” he says undeci- 
dedly. ‘ I never studied the subject.” 

Fanny is looking down, but the 
faintest smile is on her lips as she 
says, “some people have the gift by 
nature, and can't help themselves, 
they can never be cured ; and others, 
again, can never learn the art; those 
are the dull ones, I suppose.” She 
laughs again. 

“Well, I don’t agree with you at 
all,” Miss Georgie says in her impul- 
sive hot way. “I hate flirts, I 
always have hated them, and always 
shall ; they’re the wickedest people 
in the world, they cause more misery 
than anything else.” 

“Dear me, how hard you are on 
these same poor flirts. One would 
think you had some cruel experience, 
my good child,” Fanny says. 

Georgie doesn’t answer, she looks 
down ; she doesn’t blush, she never 
blushes, she is too pale, but she looks 


ow: 
“No, I haven't,” she says at last ; 
“ but I’ve seen a good deal of it, and 
I don’t approve ; I never shall.” 
Georgie had stood up while she 
spoke, it was growing late, and she 
was pulling on her gloves. Fanny 
came over to her, she passed her arm 
round her, and said quietly— 
“Then, my dear, take my advice, 
don’t go out to balls, keep quietly in 
the back ground, well out of the way, 
for, let me tell you, my poor good 


little goose, all your heroism and pro-- 


priety wouldn’t pay. You're a great 
deal too candid and true to get on in 
the world.” 

And then she kissed the pale face, 
and was silent, 
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That evening, as Jack and his sister 
drove home, Georgie said— 

“Suppose we make a little round, 
Jack, and drive through Bedford- 
street ?”’ 

And Jack said, “if you like.” He 
had grown thoughtful after that chat 
over Lady Mary’s tea, and so they 
made the round. Over the pavements 
clattering along, and past that big 
sombre lodging-house, where Jack 
and his young wife had spent the 

nast winter months together. The 
blinds were drawn down in the long, 
narrow drawing-room windows, the 
mignonette was faded and dead in the 
green boxes on the window-stools, 
and Georgie sighed, as she said— 

“ Ah, Jack, how desolate the house 
looks.” 

“Awfully,” he answers, shortly ; 
but there is something in his heart 
echoing the words, and he feels rather 
regretful, as he looks up at the fami- 
liar windows, where so short a time 
ago a young soft face had looked out 
daily for his coming home. 

““TIs she growing stronger, Jack ?” 
Georgie asks, presently. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, de- 
jectedly, “she is such a delicate little 
thing, always ailing. I had no idea 
when I married her that she was so de- 
licate; she didn’t look like it, did she ?” 

“T think she did; she was so 
slight and fair.” 

“T hope she will be all right soon; 
we must be patient ; it’s only weak- 
ness, the doctors say; this glorious 
summer weather will set her on her 
legs again in no time.” 

“ Poor little thing,” Georgie sighed, 
and then they drove on in silence 
through that sombre street, past the 
dingy lodging-houses. Jack had 
grown thoughttul ; he wasn’t happy, 
his conscience wasn’t clear, and he 
was trying to make up his mind to 
make a sacrifice. 

“When are you going back to her, 
Jack ?” 

And the question makes him un- 
easy. 

“T don’t know,” he answered ; 
“soon, I think.” 

“Indeed, Jack, if you don’t. mind 
my saying it, I think you ought to 
go back very soon. She's so weak, 
she must miss you, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, nonsense! she can’t te such 
a baby as all that, she has her sister 
and father, she can’t be lonely,” 
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But while he spoke he felt that he 
was trying to deceive himself, he 
knew that she couldn't be happy 
without him ; he knew how she loved 
him better than father, and sister, 
and home, and everything, and he 
was half angry with his sister for 
confirming him in his conciousness of 
being careless of these things. 

“She couldn’t expect me to settle 
down in that old mole-hill of a place, 
never seeing a soul or hearing any 
news ; why, bless my soul! Georgie, 
you can’t imagine the dulness of that 
place, it’s something perfectly infer- 
ual, I can’t describe it.” 

“Why don’t you take her away 
somewhere ?” 

“So I will; P’ve been thinking if I 
could manage it; if her ladyship 
would let me have a couple of hun- 
dred pounds I should like to take 
Lily abroad somewhere for a bit ; but 
I can’t do it without. I’m run so 
tight just now, I haven’t a brass far- 
thing own ; but if mother would hel 
I could bring her off somewhere. 
know it would cure her at once ; do 
you think she would ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tm sure she might, she has never 
given me sixpence since I married ; 
and she knows, no one better, how 

tr we are; three hundred a year 
isn’t much, is it, for a fellow brought 
up as I have been !” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ And yet she never offéred to give 
us a lift ; it’s d stingy, that’s all.” 

“Perhaps if you were to speak to 
her and tell her that Lily’s health de- 
pends on it, she might relent, Jack. I 
think she would, she couldn’t be so 
hard.” 

“Til try her.” 

And then there came another 
silence, which lasted a long time. 
And it wasn’t until the carriage was 
close to Lady Georgina’s house in 
Park-lane that Georgie spoke, and 
then she said, very gently— 

“Will you go home, I mean to 
Lily, Jack, at once ; will you settle 
something with mamma this osentnge 
and don’t stay away any longer. Ah, 
Jack ! the poor dear little thing, you 
ought to with her now, you 
oughtn’t to leave her for so long ; in- 
deed, indeed, you oughtn’t ; she’s very 
ill I’m afraid, worse than any one 
thinks, og ; and you're so fond 
of her, Jack, know you are. You 





don’t mean to neglect her, but when 
people are ill and weak they imagine 
all kinds of things, and I’m sure she’s 
worrying her life out thinking of you; 
and—you're not an with me for 
speaking so, are you, Jack? I’m only 
saying what I have been thinking for 
a long time ; I’m sure I’m right.’ 
“No; oh, no, I’m not the least 


angry. 

“ And I think, perhaps, she doesn’t 
like you’re going so much to the 
Foulkes’s--Fanny is so”—— 

“By Jove! I think you're mad, 
Georgie, and most confoundedly im- 
pudent too; pray why shouldn’t I 
pay visits wherever I please? The 
idea of Fanny Foulkes, a girl I’ve 
known all my life, such humbug.” 

And Captain Jack frowned de- 
fiantly down. 

“T didn’t mean anything, Jack, I 
only said”—— 

“Yes, you only said a devilish im- 
pertinent thing ; of course you meant 
nothing, but I should be just as well 
pleased if, for the future, you just 
thought a little before you spoke.” 

“TI have thought,” Georgie said, 
hotly. “It’s just because I have been 
thin ing so much lately that I speak 
now. think Fanny Foulkes is a 
wicked little flirt, and I think she’s 
doing her best to make you forget 
your poor little wife, salicaal oh, 
Jack, pon won't believe me, but in- 
deed I am in earnest. I am advising 
you for the best when I tell you to 
go back to Lily, I think you would 
understand her better now, that’s 
all; I can’t help it if you're angry 
with me ; I'm only doing it for the 
best, indeed I am.” 

Then there was a pause, Jack was 
looking down still, and at last he 
said— 

“ Georgie, you're a good little soul 
if there were more like you the world 
would be a, better place; I think 
you're right too, I’m a fool.” 

“No, no,” Georgie whispered, 
“you're a very g fellow, if you 
would only think sometimes. ou 
have a good heart; but I don’t 
think you thought of all this be- 
fore.” 

Then Jack said— 

“T never think. I’m always put- 
ting my foot in everything, somehow 
or another. I’m such an unlucky fel- 
low, everything goes wrong with 
me, 









































































































But Georgie comforted him. 

“ Everything will go well now,” she 
said. “You will understand Lily 
better, you won’t think her so exact- 
in ” 


hen Jack looked full into his sis- 
ter’s face. 

“Georgie, you don’t think she dis- 
trusts me; you don’t think she’s 
jealous of Fanny ?” 

“T don’t know, Jack; I used to 
think sometime that perhaps she 
was ; in the winter time, when she 
was ill, I sometimes fancied that 
that there was a doubt in her heart, 
but it may be my mistake ; I can’t 

He didn’t speak, there was sorrow 
and remorse in his heart, he would 
have given worlds then to retrieve 
something of that past time ; to live 
it all over again, quite differently ; 
and hedidn’t speak any more words, 
he sat there thinking until the car- 
riage stopped. He made up his 
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mind; there was some time yet left ; 
how long atime he daren’t ask him- 
self, but he would take his wife away 
to some pleasant place, where they 
too might begin their lives over 
again, better, happier lives, under- 
standing each other as they had never 
done before. In some far away 
foreign country he would begin this 
new way of living; so he planned to 
himself that day. Did the discovery 
of his mistake come to him too late ? 
Had he lost his way further than he 
thought, from the fair path upon 
which he and his child-wife had set 
out together? Iam afraid he had. 
I am very much afraid that my idle, 
good-for-nothing hero, could never 
content himself in that paradise which 
he was planning out ; he would weary 
very, very soon of that peaceful 
dream ; and so, perhaps, after all, it 
was better as it was, better that this 
new hope came all too late. 


GIPSY LANGUAGE, WITH OTHER GIPSY ITEMS. 


THEIR ORIGIN, AND FIRST VISITS TO US. 


THERE are some few problems likely 
to remain unsolved till our planet sees 
the last spark of animal life on its 
surface extinguished. Among these 
may be reckoned the early history of 
the stone-using people of Europe, the 
condition of the caibonind half 
surface of the moon, and the condition 
of the Gipsy people before they made 
their first unwelcome visit to Europe. 
An additional problem, though of less 
importance might be—“ How have 
they existed as a separate people on 
the profits of cheap tin ware, horn 
spoons, and wooden platters, and on 
miserable thefts (they seldom aspire 
to highway robbery)? It seems an 
established fact that the ancestors of 
our European vagrants disturbed at 
some remote time the inhabitants of 
a border country of Northern India. 
Their next halting place was Persia, 
which country returned (ought at 
leust) fervent thanks on being assured 
of their departure to lodge for a season 
among the Asiatic Greeks. Thence 
into Europe was an easy transit ; and 
such is the texacious vitality of the 


folk, that at the present day their 
entire population amounts to five 
millions, half a million being quartered 
on Europe. To the philologists deep 
versed in the Sanskrit and the Indo- 
European tongues, we are indebted 
for any certainty of the above progress. 
Were we to rely on their own reports, 
Egypt was the cradle of the people. 
Mr. Walter Simson, who contributed 
papers to Blackwood some forty years 
since, and corresponded with Sir 
Walter Scott on this subject, endea- 
voured to*secure as their ancestors 
the motley multitude who went up 
with the Israelites out of Egypt. He 
was self-convinced that these shadowy 
wanderers strayed away to India, and 
quitting that country after many 
generations had been united to mother 
earth, proceeded westwards to add 
one to the existing amount of insoluble 
problems. 

An Austrian monk first recorded 
their presence in Europe under the 
title of Ishmaelites and _braziers. 
Then as now, they carried on the 
peeiies business, and kept moving 
rom Eyes to place. They are men- 
tioned at various periods between the 
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twelfth and sixteenth centuries as 
making their appearance in sundry 
parts of Europe in large bodies, and 
not a little astonishing the folk whom 
they honoured with their visits. 

One of their most remarkable 
avatars .occurred before Zurich, a 
short time after the Council of Con- 
stance, where they appeared in a 
body one thousand strong. They 
adapted their plausible narrative to the 
imaginative and devotional spirit of 
their hearers. ‘ They were from the 
land of Egypt, they had been con- 
quered by the Saracens, and forced to 
renounce their Christian belief; a 
better time arrived ; the Christians 
recovered Egypt, and restored liberty 
of conscience, but the Pope imposed 
a severe penance on them for their 
are. They were to wander 
abroad for seven years, and never to 
sleep within dwelling-houses.” 

Some bands improved on the nar- 
rative. Their ancestors in Egypt had 
shown the reverse of hospitality to 
the Holy Family during their sojourn 
in that country, and so they, the 
descendants of these sinners so far 
removed, in time, were obliged to 
endure this severe punishment. One 
of the mysteries hovering round the 
memory of these ancient gipsies is the 
affluent appearance made by the new 
visiters on several occasions, and the 
speedy subsiding of the gangs into 
ooney Unlike Burns’ “Poor but 

onest Soldier,’ “their hands soon 
became stained with plunder ;” and 
severe enactments were put in force 
against them. Even so late as 1748, 

homas Carlyle’s Frederic the phi- 
losopher ordained that every gips 
caught in his realms should be hanged. 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were 
among their bitterest ill-wishers. The 
good Maria Theresa of Austria looked 
to the education of their children, 
endeavoured to convert themselves 
into steady tillers of the land in 
Hungary and Transylvania, and had 
rows of houses built for them on the 
outskirts of towns, and the title of 
“New Peasants” conferred on them. 
Only partial success followed the 
efforts of the benevolent empress. 
Gipsy nature is intolerant of restraint, 


as the good clergyman, George Crabb 
and his people found to their chagrin, 
in their model gipsy colony at South- 
ampton in 1832. 

Mr. Walter Simson, already men- 
tioned, long persisted in procuring 
materials for a satisfactory treatise on 
the history, language, and spirit of 
the people, especially the Scottish 
tribes, but his el were not pub- 
lished till 1865,* some years after his 
death. The unwillingness of the 
tribe that anything about them should 
appear in print kept Mr. Simson’s 
hand back till he could glean every 
possible bit of information from the 
many individuals to whom he had 
shown kindness. 

George Borrow himself was not 
more enthusiastic about these wan- 
dering folk, nor more interested in 
their welfare. Some instances will 
appear in this paper ; but first, order 
requires that we should say something 
of the introduction of the vagrants 
into Scotland, and their after struggles 
for permission to stop in the country. 


HOW THEY IMPOSED"ON JAMES IV. 


The earliest authentic document 
relative to the abode of gipsies in 
Scotland, is a letter from James IV. 
to his uncle the King of Denmark in 
1506, requesting him to give shelter 
in his dominions to a certain Antony 
Gavin and his people, who had told 
him a story similar to that with 
which their Continental brethren had 
favoured the foreign princes and 
nobles, 


“Most illustrious, &c., Anthonius Ga- 
vino, Earl of Little Egypt, and the other 
afflicted and lamentable tribe of his retinue, 
whilst through a desire of travelling, and 
by a command of the Pope (as he says) 
pilgriming over the Christian world accord 
ing to their custom, had lately arrived on 
the frontiers of our kingdom, and implored 
us that we, out of our humanity, would 
allow him, &c., &c, He has sojourned 
here, as we are informed, for several months, 
in peaceable and catholic manner. King 
and uncle, he now proposes a voyage to 
Denmark to thee. But being about to cross 
the ocean, he hath requested our letters, in 
which we would inform your highness of 
these, and at the same time commend the 


* A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of the Gipsy Language. By Walter Sim- 
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calamity of this tribe to your royal munifi- 
cence. But we believe that the fates, 
manners, and race of the wandering Egypt- 
ians are better known to thee than us, 
because Egypt is nearer thy kingdom, and 
a greater number of such men sojourn in 
thy kingdom. Most illustrious,” &. 


The gipsies must have put a cer- 
tain restraint on their darling propen- 
sities for several years, for in 1540 
we find a writ issued in favour of 
John Faw, their Riah or King for the 
time. 

In this paper the chivalrous James 
Fitzjames of Scott's noble poem, 
enjoins his sheriffs, provosts, alder- 
men, bailies, &c., to aid “our loved 
John Faw, Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt, to assist him in execution 
upon his company and folk conform 
(svc) to the law of Egypt.” The 
writ directs all these officers to help 
the loved gipsy chief in securing, 
imprisoning, or giving up to Mr. Faw, 
any of his stray subjects, chiefly, Se- 
bastiane Lalow and his fautorers,— 
Satona Fingo, Philip Hatscyggaw, 
Demco Macskalla, and otherrebellious 
knaves with umpronounceable names. 
The government after lending a gra- 
cious ear to the first Egyptian visiters 
and allowing them to make pilgrim- 
ages from St. Finian’s spring to St. 
Rule’s cavern and wander from forta- 
lice to burgh at liberty, found the 
pious strangers more given to petty 
depredations than to singing pious 
songs or using their beads in prayer. 
Nearly five times seven years had 
passed since their entry into the land, 
and King Faa or Faw was pressed to 
bring the devotional excursion of his 

ople and himself to an end, and quit 

cottish land for good. Hereupon 
the apparently well-disposed chief 
bitterly complained that the above 
and other self-willed malcontents had 
renounced their allegiance, had intro- 
mitted with, and Tapeia him of 
valuable commodities, to wit,—plate, 
clothes, coin, coined money, jewels, 
&c., and would not return with him 
into Egypt, whither he had wished 
for a long time to conduct his living 
lieges, and bear an account of all that 
had died on their pilgrimage. Some 
trace the quarrels of the two ruling 
gipsy powers in Scotland, the Baileys 
and Faas to this period, but it is pro- 
bable that the whole thing was a well- 
devised thimble-rigging scheme be- 
tween Faa and Sebastiane to throw 
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dust in the eyes of the ruling powers, 
and secure their stay. 

Next year, 1541, according to a tra- 
dition in which we have no great 
faith, the following strange incident 
occurred. The king being on one of 
his Haroun Al Raschid expeditions, 
equipped in gaberlunzie fashion, fell 
in with a gipsy party in a cave near 
Wemyss in the kingdom of Fife. 
Acting the part of an amorous and 
sturdy beggar to the life, one of the 
gipsies resenting his approaches to 
one of the ladies, struck him on the 
head with a bottle, and so incensed 
the company with him, that they 
made a slave of him for the time, and 
when they started loaded him with 
their travelling gear, and worked him 
to such a pass that he fell, exhausted 
by fatigue. Either on this or another 
occasion he was obliged to attend to 
the ass belonging to three of his mas- 
ters while they were carousing in a 
tavern at Milnathort. Procuring a 
slip of paper and writing a few words 
on it, he induced a lad, by a bribe of 
half-a-crown, to bear it to Falkland. 
His nobles learning by the pencil 
scrawl that the “Guid Man of 
Ballengeich”’ was in vile bondage, 
they rode ten miles in hot haste 
to his rescue, hung up two of the 
gipsies at the king’s nod, and let the 
least ruffianly of them go free. James 
was so enraged at the result of his 
ragged expedition that he decreed the 
death of two out of every three gip- 
sies who should be found -together. 
So much of the narrative is given at 
its value, but without any doubt an 
edict was made the same year, which 
being read at the market crosses of 
burghs, &c., any gipsy found loitering 
in the kingdom thirty days after, was 
liable to be put to death. The poor 
heart-broken monarch dying in 1542 
the laws ceased to be put in full 
force. 


THE ENGLISH SOLOMON A PERSECUTOR. 


There was such lack of good order 
in Scotland from the death of James 
V. to the accession of James VI., and 
such excesses were committed by par- 
tizan bands that the less heinous 
offences of the gipsies seem to have 
been overlooked. However the Solo- 
mon of his day on assuming the 
crown issued a decree that all 


idlers, gipsies, or their imitators, who 
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used jugglery, fast-and-loose, foretold 
things, or used such other fantastical 
imaginations, or made themselves 
fools, or practised as bairds, should 
be put in prison, and supported on 
their own money while it lasted. 
If there were no moneys in question 
they were to be fastened to a tree by 
their ears which were then to be cut 
off, themselves banished the kingdom, 
and hung if they ever attempted to 
return. 

At that time the gipsies had better 
men than themselves as associates in 
adversity. The same Act denounced 
“ minstrels, songsters, and tale-tellers, 
not avowed by licence of lords of par- 
liament or great barons, or by the high 
burghs oni cities for their common 
minstrels.’’” With these were reputed 
“all vagabond scholars of the univer- 
sities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, not licensed by the rector 
and dean of faculty to ask alms.” 

School-masters, penny-chroniclers of 
giant gooseberries and conflagrations 
in newspapers ; minstrels patronized 
by thesuccessor of Catnach, moderate 
your self-pity! University scholars 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries begged their bread. 

Other severe statutes succeeded this 
one, the most stringent being that of 
1609, and seasons of relaxation and 
severity succeeded each other till the 
present century, the proscribed as- 
suming in times of trouble some clan 
name, and when severely handled in 
one chieftainry, making their escape 
into the territory of some other hos- 
tile one. At different times they as- 
sumed the names of Stuart, Gordon, 
Douglas, Graham, Ruthven, Hamil- 
ton, Drummond, Kennedy, Grant, 
Bailey, Shaw, MacDonald, Robert- 
son, &c. The chieftaincy of all the 
tribes has been from the beginning 
vested in the Faas or the Bailies. 
During the high tides of punishment 
when dozens, were executed at once, 
the women were put to death by 
drowning. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THEIR SPEECH. 


In 1782 Rudiger having carefully 
studied their language, decided on 


their Eastern origin. His judgment 
has been confirmed by several other 
philologists since his day, among 
whom 

Domeny 


re Grellman, Pottinger, 
Rienzi, Bishop Heber, 
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and George Borrow. Professor Pott 
of Hall has given to the world in his 
Zigeuner-Sprache (Gipsies’ language) 
all that is of any. value connected 
with their language. The tongue 
used by the people when they dwelt 
in Hindoostan must have received 
many additions in the countries where 
they afterwards pitched their tents, 
and set up their pots, and must have 
suffered many losses. They have 
never secured it in a grammatical 
form, in manuscript or printed book. 
They use it not when conversing with 
non-gipsies, or with one another when 
strangers are ae yet it is still 
preserved; and when their past and 
present circumstances are considered, 
this preservation must be reckoned 
among the most inexplicable things 
which have for a long time occupied 
the attention of modern philoso- 
hers. 

It could not be expected that our 
wanderers of thievish propensities 
would refrain from appropriating the 
cant and slang used by thieves, and 
beggars, and vagrants of all denomi- 
nations, outside their tribe. How- 
ever it is but to a small extent. 
Those who take a large circle through 
our islands, and possess a facility for 
acquiring languages, conceal their in- 
tentions from the Lowlanders by con- 
versing in such Gaelic as they have 
rl If the members of a fa- 
mily are intelligible to each other in 
Welsh, their conferences are safe 
from the grasp of a Yorkshire man, 
and so on. They have made out 
many useful words by vulgarizing 
mere English or French ones, thus 
test (téte) is head ; Alistic a soldier, 
probably comes from enlist ; chatters 
teeth, from the quivering action of 
these agents; wiper is napkin; 
aizel, ass, is the German esel ; binket 
window is another manufactured 
word ; so is fluffan, a tobacco pipe ; 
80 is snypers, shears; shan drom, 
bad road, seems taken from the Irish 
sean, old, and druim outside, back, 
or surface ; beenlightment, daylight 
was easily manufactured ; bing the 
devil oa comes from bang ; 
vile, village, is the Latin villa or the 
French ville ; Aairer, baker, has its 
root in the French cuire, which itself 
traces its line from the Latin coquere 
to cook, 
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GIPSY FAILURES IN LITERATURE. 


Dearest of all the things that sepa- 
rate the gipsy from the races among 
whom he dwells is his language. 
This, enlarged and diminished, as 
described, by change of residence and 
corruptions to which all spoken 
speech is liable, is spoken among 
themselves when no stranger is nigh. 
It is spoken by little boys and girls, 
and like the secret Masonic signs, 
forms a ready communication be- 
tween Asiatic and Européan gipsies 
when they meet in their wanderings. 

Different writers have come to 
very different conclusions concerning 
the perfection or imperfection of 
their faculties in making analyses of 
sentences. ‘“ Nothing,” says George 
Borrow, “can be more useless or 
more hopeless than the attempt to 
attain possession of their vocabulary 
by inquiring of them how particular 
ideas and objects are styled in the 
same, for with the exception of the 
names of the most common things, 
they are totally incapable of supply- 
ing the required information, owing 
to their great ignorance, the shortness 
of their memories, or rather the state 
of bewilderment to which their 
minds are brought by any question 
which tends to bring their reasoning 
faculties into action. Though fre- 
quently the very words which have 
been in vain required of them, will a 
minute subsequently, proceed inad- 
vertently from their niouths.” 

The latter part of this passage is a 
uotation by Mr. Borrow from a 
panish writer. His own experience 

does not support the assertion. He 
Bays,— 

“T recited to the gipsies the Apostle’s 
Creed, sentence by sentence, which they 
translated as I proceeded. They exhibited 
the greatest eagerness and interest in their 
new occupation, and frequently broke into 
loud disputes as to the best rendering, many 
being offered at the same time. [ then 
read the translation aloud, whereupon they 
raised a shout of exultation, and appeared 
not a little proud of the composition. The 
truth appears to be that they are not at all 
incompetent to afford information concern- 
ing their language, but exceedingly un- 
willing to impart it.” 


This he sufficiently proves by his 
narration of the literary attempt in 
which he engaged two of the Spanish 
Gitanas, Pepa and Chicarona. He 
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had translated the whole of the New 
Testament into the Spanish Rom- 
many, but hoped that his wild and 
wayward clients would take more in- 
terest in it if done by some of them- * 
selves, and a version be thus made, 
“ conceived in the exact language in 
which they express their ideas.”” So 
he thus commenced his labours merely 
as their amanuensis— 


“The women made no objection. They 
were fond of our tertulias (evening enter- 
tainments), and they likewise reckoned on 
the one small glass of Malaga wine with 
which I invariably presented them. Upon 
the whole they conducted themselves much 
better than could have been expected. 
We commenced with Saint Luke, they ren- 
dering into Rommany the sentences which 
I delivered. to them in Spanish. They 
proceeded as far as the eighth chapter, in 
the middle of which they broke down. 
Was that to be wondered at? The only 
thing which astonished me was that I had 
induced two such strange beings to advance 
so far in a task so unwonted, and so entirely 
at variance with their habits, as transla- 
tion.” (They could neither read nor write.) 


On reading the chapters over to 
them they pronounced them with 
acclamation, /aco and jucal and misto 
all highly complimentary epithets. 
Pepa however committed a theft very 
soon afterwards, which made her seek 
a retreat for a fortnight. The trans- 
lation however had nothing to do with 
the mistake. Mr. Borrow finished 
the translation of that Gospel in Rom- 
many, and had it published. He 
made another version of it in Basque, 
and though the circulation of both 
was prohibited, two copies were pur- 
chased for every library in the king- 
dom as having merit in a literary 
point of view. 


“The Gitanos of Madrid purchased the 
Gipsy Luke freeiy. Many of the men un- 
derstood it, and prized it highly, induced of 
course more by the language than the doc- 
trine. The women were particularly anxious 
to obtain copies though unable to read, but 
each wished to have one in her pocket; . , 
for they all looked upon it in the light of a 
charm, which would preserve them from all 
danger and mischance.” (Some even prized 
it more highly than the loadstone. ) 


Gipsies intermarrying with native 
folk living in houses, keeping shops 
or following any lawful pursuit, still 
lovingly retain their hereditary lan- 
guage, but guardedly refrain from 
making use of it, except to a trusted 
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friend of the tribe. Once a Gipsy 
becomes a member of ordinary society, 
his dislike to be reputed of the pro- 
scribed race is extreme. 


PURSUIT OF THE GIPSY SPEECH UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Simson endured a large amount 
of trouble and disappointment not 
mentioning expense, in order to en- 
large his vocabulary of Gipsy language. 
An elderly woman was in the habit 
of calling twice a year at his house, 
in order to get rid of her horn spoons 
and other light ware. He was liberal 
in his purchases and generous in the 
matter of little presents, such as Gip- 
sies and all tramps highly value, and 
all he asked in return was some initi- 
ation into her native language, which 
he designated the Jason tongue, as 
he feared to alarm her susceptibilities 
by pronouncing the hateful word 
Gipsy. For four years she would not 
confess the slightest knowledge of the 
language ; for the next three she made 
a promise to give a lesson next time ; 
till tired with his importunities and 
reasonably grateful for his past kind- 
nesses, she gave way. 


“She said she would not allow any one 
in the house to hear her speak to me but 
my wife. I took her into my parlour, and 
on being desired, she without the least hesi- 
tation or embarrassment, took the seat next 
the fire. Observing the door of the room a 
little open, she desired it to be shut in case 
(for fear) of her being overheard, mention- 
ing that she had no objection to my wife 
being present, and gravely observing, that 
husband and wife were one, and should 
know all one another's secrets. She stated 
that the public would look upon her with 
horror and contempt, were it known that 
she could speak the Gipsy language. She 
was extremely civil and intelligent, yet 
placed me upon a familiar equality with 
herself, when she found | knew of the exist- 
ence of her speech, and could repeat some 
words of it. Her nature to all appearance 
seemed changed. Her bold and fiery dispo- 
sition seemed softened and subdued. She 
was very frank and polite, retained her 
self-possession, and spoke with great pro- 
priety.” 


Mr. Simson’s mode of proceeding in 
breaking down thes barriers between 
himself and his philological victims at 
the beginning, was sufficiently inge- 
nious. He had got several words 
from the vocabularies of the 7'schen- 
genes of Turkey, the oy anis of Hun- 
gary, the Zigewners of Germany, the 
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Gitanos of Spain, and the Gipsies of 
England; and taking a suspected 
Gipsy unawares, he would accost the 
party by some simple phrase, in an easy 
off-hand manner. As several of the 
fraternity may be found respectably 
dressed, and in the ranks of citizens, 
an answer would be unrefiectingly re- 
turned in the same dialect, and 
though the speaker would be much 
chagrined when it was discovered that 
the gentleman was not a genuine 
tinkler, some progress would be made. 
As a general rule ingratitude is not in 
the category of Gipsy faults, and a 
good deal of the information procured 
by Mr. Simson was obtained by his 
considerate and kind treatment of in- 
dividual tinklers. Still the harvest 
was scanty enough, a fact thus satis- 
favtorily accounted for :— 


“ Besides the difficulties mentioned in the 
way of getting any of their language from 
them there is a general one that rises from 
the suspicious, unsettled, fickle, restless, and 
volatile nature by which they are charac- 
terized. It isa rare thing to get them to 
speak consecutively for more than a few 
minutes on any subject, thus precluding the 
possibility, in most instances, of taking ad- 
vantage of any favourable humour in which 
they may be found in the matter of their 
general history, leaving alone the formal and 
serious procedure necessary to be followed 
in regard totheirlanguage. If this favour- 
able turn in their disposition is allowed to 
pass, it is rarely anything of that nature 
can be got from them at that meeting, and 
it is extremely likely that at any future 
interviews they will entirely evade the mat- 
ter so much desired.” 


Sometimes the interviews ended 
uncordially enough. A young Gipsy 
imagining Mr. Simson to be one of 
the tribe, furnished him with an 
abundance of words and their mean- 
ings, and sung various songs, one 
of which celebrated a robbery com- 
mitted on Lord Shandos, and another 
a Gipsy battle in which the courage 
of the women while enduring the 
rattling of the cudgels on their heads 
was much lauded ; but observe the 
bitter element rising in the fountain 
of delights. 


“Like the Gipsy woman with whom I 
had seven years’ trouble before getting any 
of her speech, this Gipsy had in about an 
hour's time, become very restless and im- 
patient to begone. The true state of things 
had in this instance dawned upon his mind. 
He now became much alarmed, and would 
neither allow me to write down his songs, 
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nor stop to give me any more of his words 
and sentences, Ilis terror was only ex- 
ceeded by his mortification ; and on parting 
with me he said that had he been at first 
aware I was unacquainted with his speech, 
he would not have given me a word of it.” 


Gratitude in many instances ren- 
dered the poor Gipsy impulsive, and 
he became forthwith too liberal of his 
linguistic stores. However when the 
enthusiasm of the moment was over, 
remorse for betraying that which was 
the secret of the whole tribe, seized 
on all his faculties and he hated and 
despised himself for the unpremedi- 
tated treachery. 

One of Mr. Simson’s most valu- 
able prizes was obtained from a genu- 
ine chief to whom he was recommend- 
ed by many deeds of kindness done 
to the tribe on his grandfather’s 
farms. A manufactory of horn spoons 
was conducted in the old gentleman’s 
residence, and much welcome was 
shown to his visiter, but three several 
failures occurred before he would un- 
burthen himself. Like most of the 
fraternity, he considered Ethiopia as 
their native country, and looked on 
the language as much more melodious 
than the Gaelic. He said it was a 
copious language, there being several 
names for the same thing, but it had 
neither alphabet nor grammar. On 
hearing it remarked that it would 
under these circumstances soon die 
out, he replied that would not be, 
while two Gipsies remained alive in 
Scotland. Great care was taken to 
teach the children the language, and 
they invariably use it when no strang- 
ers are within hearing. As in the 
instances already mentioned the 
whole family became depressed be- 
yond measure when the interview 
came to an end. 


THE IRISH VARIETY. 


More than once we have seen a tin- 
ker family settle down by the road- 
side in the country, the bellows set 
up, the little daughter blow it, the 
master of the family with all the da- 
maged pots and cans of the village 
about him, mending away, the matron 
carrying her tinware from house to 
house, and the peasants’ wives keeping 
their eyes very well opened during 
the progress of a bargain. The ass 
grazed in the dry dike of the road, 
and the sunburnt family when con- 
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versing with each other used the 
Irish tongue. I distinetly remember 
the word “ sheadh” (seid, blow) used 
by the grand tinker to his daughter 
when he wished her to put the bel- 
lows to its use. The neighbourhood 
was not in its usual quiet security 
while they remained. tf our memory 
is trustworthy they got lodging in a 
farmer’s outhouse. We have no re- 
collection of a tent, though there was 
a green spot by the roadside nicely 
adapted for it. These were Gipsies 
in all probability. 

Mr. Simson met more than one 
group of Irish stragglers who he is 
certain were gipsies, though their or- 
dinary discourse marked them as 
genuine Paddies and Peggies. Inone 
instance an O'Reilly and a MacEwan 
(M‘Keon ?) were committed for being 
drunk and disorderly, and the after- 
sentence was banishment from the 
little burgh somewhere north of the 
Forth. M'‘Keon asked the gaoler on 
entering his mansion which part 
would be the easiest to break through. 
The answer received was that the 
watchman would shoot him if he 
made any attempt at evasion. How- 
ever, the worthy custodian at his next 
morning's visit found the lock lying 
on the floor, and the cell empty. 
O'Reilly condescended to abide his 
time, and the sequel is too rich for 
abridgment : 


“When the officers were completing the 
other part of his punishment—banishing 
him from the town—the regardless, light- 
hearted Irish tinkler went capering along 
the streets with his coat off, brandishing, 
and sweeping, and twirling his shillalah 
(sic) in the Gipsy fashion. Meeting his late 
judge in this excited state, the tinkler with 
the utmost contempt and derision called out 
to him, ‘ Plase your honour, won’t you now 
take a fight with me for the sake of friend- 
ship ?’” 


If this story be genuine it would 
prove that even Gipsy nature can be 
modified and influenced by the genius 
a people among whom they re- 
side. 


SANSCRIT AND ROMMANY. 


Returning from this digression to 
the language of our subjects, and the 
theory of its Hindoo origin, a fact 
strongly’ corroborative of the fact is 
related by aclergyman named Stephen 
Vali. He said that when studying 
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at Leyden, middle of last century, he 
became acquainted with some young 

Malabars, of whom three are obliged 
to. remain there till relieved by three 
other Eastern natives. He wrotedown 
upwards of one thousand words from 
their dietation, and afterwards re- 
peated them to the Raber Gipsies 
(some place in Austria), who were 
able to explain them to him. This 
pernaps proves too much ; the San- 
scrit language has little or no rela- 
tionship to that spoken in Malabar. 

It was not in Mr. Simson’s power 
to get his store collated with the vo- 
cabulary of any of the low-caste tribes 
of Hindoostan. However, he secured 
in a vessel lying at Limekilns, Fife- 
shire, a black cook, a native of Bom- 
bay, answering to the name of John 

Lobbs, and unable to read or write. 
To him did our enthusiast repeat 
about 180 Gipsy words and expres- 
sions, and to many of these John ap- 
plied the propersignifications. Nearly 
all were familiar to him in sound, but 
to several he gave meanings different 
to those furnished by the Scotch Gip- 
sies. He said that among the castes 
of low estate, to one of which he be- 
longed, there were two languages in 
use—the Hindoo and the Moorish. 
The words repeated to him chiefly 
belonged to the latter named, but 
some were explained by the other. 

The namesof thedigits havea strik- 
ing resemblance in all the European 
dialects of the Gipsy tongue, the Per- 
sian, the vulgar Hindostanee, the San- 
scrit, the Pali, and the Kawi, and as 
might be expected the Indo-European 
tongues. Any one with a knowledge 
of the Latin names for these numbers 
would recognise all in the languages 
mentioned, except yatk, ick, eka, ega, 
ek, ick, &c., signifying one ; punch, 
pantsch, pancha, &c., five ; naivern 
(Scottish Gipsy dialect), seven ; naigh, 

“am eight ; dine, nine; nay, ten, 
all in the last-named speech. 

In general, the Gipsy vocabulary 
has little in common with the Teu- 
tonic or Celtic languages. The few 
names that follow are all that we 
have been able to gather from some 
columns. iagh, gentleman, is a re- 
lative of rex, roi, and the Gaelic, righ ; 
raunie, gentlewoman, is cognate with 
regina, reine, and the Irish riaghain 
or raicneach ; duff, smoke, and the 
Gaelic dubh are probably cognate 
words ; so are yak, eye, the Latin ocu- 
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lus, and the German auge ; been, fine, 
aud the Gaelic fionn are the same. 

It is asserted by Mr. Borrow “ that 
in no part of the world is the Gipsy 
language better preserved than in 
Hungary, and that the roving bands 
of Gipsies from that country, who 
visit France and Italy, speak the pure 
Gipsy with all its grammatical pecu- 
liarities. According to the same dis- 
tinguished writer, “ The grammatical 
peculiarities of the Spanish Gipsy lan- 
guage have entirely disappeared, the 
entire language having been modified 
and subjected to the rules of Spanish 
grammar, with which it now coincides 


“In syntax, in the conjugation of its 


verbs, and the declension of its nouns.” 
Great is his enthusiam at times on 
the importance of the Rommany lan- 
guage, reminding us of that assertion 
of a devoted Gael, who gravely as- 
serted that a solid Irish scholar might 
teach Moses Hebrew, and Homer 
Greek. Mr. Borrow is more modest, 
but with such sounds as managie 
man, chauvie woman, Leen gaugie gen- 
tleman, mujfler cat, gaff fire, moolie 
death, choar to rob, sherro head, guf- 
Jie swine’s flesh, and smout butter, be- 
fore us, we are not so much affected 
by the perusal of the extract that fol- 
lows as perhaps we ought : 


“The language of Petulengro, an English 
Gipsy, is continually coming to my assist- 
ance whenever I appear to be at a loss with 
respect to the derivation of crabbed words. 
I have made out crabbed words in Eschylus 
by means of his speech, and even in my 
Biblical researches I have derived no slight 
assistance fromit. Broken, corrupted, and 
half in ruins as it is, it was not long before 
I found it was an original speech, far more 
indeed than one or two others of high name 
and celebrity which, up to that time, I had 
been in the habit of regarding with venera- 
tion. Indeed, many obscure points con- 
nected with the vocabulary of these lan- 
guages, and to which neither classic nor 
modern lore afforded me any clue, I thought 
I could now clear up by meansof thisstrange, 
broken tongue, spoken by people who dwell 
among thickets and furze bushes, in tents as 
tawny as their faces, and whom the gene- 
rality of mankind designate, and with much 
semblance (!) of justice, as thieves and vaga- 
bonds.” 


Wonderful that Mr. Borrow, who 
was so intimately acquainted with the 
Gipsy character and Gipsy usages, 
should have used the word “semb- 
lance” in the above extract. The 
Gipsies seem to have descended from 
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a race who considered it a point of 
necessity and well-doing to take all 
they could from every one but their 
own tribe, many of whom had noname 
for God or the soul, and whose sole 
virtues consisted in the chastity of 
their young women, gratitude for bene- 
fits and the mutual good offices of the 
family—things, however, which we 
are very far from underrating. 


THE GIPSY ELYSIUM. 


England being far remote from 
Hungary, where the purest Gipsy 
language is spoken, its vagrants enjo 
only a corrupt dialect eked out wit 
corrupt English. In Lavengroa speci- 
men, with its translation, is given, 
which we copy as well for the sake of 
exhibiting a specimen of the language 
of the English vagrants as their own 
unprincipied character. 


“The Rommany chi 
And the Rommany chal 
Shall jaw tasaulor 
To drab the bawlor, 
And dook the gry 


Of the farming rye.” 


“The Rommany (Gipsy) churl 

And the Rommany gil 

To-morrow shall hie 

To poison the sty, 

And bewitch on the mead 

The farmer's steed.” 
After this corrupt specimen, it is 
but just to produce one unmixed with 
English words. 


“Mono Dad, savo djives oteh drey o 
charos, te caumen Gorgio ta Romany chal 
tiro nav.” 

This is the commencement of the 
Lord’s Prayer, what follows being the 
same in the more perfect Hungarian 
dialect. 


“Batu monro sos socabos oté enré ye 
char, que cameie Gacho ta Romani cha tiro 
nao.” 


In English— 
“Our Father who dwellest there in the 


heaven, may Gentile and Gipsy love thy 
name.” 


It is not probable that the existence 
of the Gipsies as a separate people 
will endure much longer in these 
islands. In Scotland there have been 
multiplied defections from the body, 
individuals getting married to natives, 
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betaking themselves to regular pur- 
suits, and otherwise reforming their 
ways. However, these may remain at- 
tached to the old speech during their 
lives, and even should they teach it to 
their children, these last will scarcely 
transfer it to the next generation. The 
restless, roving spirit inherent in the 
blood may assert itself in the instances 
of individuals even to the third or 
fourth generation, but the Gipsies as 
a people must cease to exist. 

The eighteenth century seems to 
have been the golden age with the 
Gipsies in England ; the gradual en- 
closing of commons, and the extension 
of the police system have sadly inter- 
fered with their enjoyments. Gerald 
Griftin tells of a spendthrift, who re- 
turning from a hunting, came on an 
assembly of the “Good People” in a 
quiet nook, preparing a festival, all the 
materials being the victuals that were 
wasted at the big house. The fairies 
were arriving every moment laden 
with fowl and everything desirable 
both for eating and drinking, that 
was wasted outside the decent keeping 
up of the home. When hunger was 
appeased, the young prodigal, with 
anger in his heart, listened to his 
health being drunk scores of times 
by the merry elves for conducting his 
household concerns in a style so bene- 
ficial to themselves. He returned 
home a sadder and wiser man, and 
for the next twelvemonth, ordered his 
household affairs very differently. 

Passing by the lonely fairy resort 
at the end of the term, he found the 
erewhile merry and fat little people 
nearly reduced to skin and bone, and 
all anxiously watching an old crone 
preparing a supper for them out of 
one raw potato, Loud and deep 
were their execrations on the miserly 
young gentleman, in whose house there 
nad been no waste for the last twelve 
months but one raw potato, But he, 
like Horace’s usurer, only lauded his 
own thrift more highly. 

This apologue has been recalled to 
mind by the Gipsies’ picturesque en- 
campment on a fine autumn evening 
on an unoccupied green, beneath the 
shadow of a few large trees, the men 
lying about in lazy enjoyment, and 
eyeing the process of cooking going on 
under the care of the old women, 
whose eyes from time to time glance 
from the fire to the bodies of hare, 
rabbit, fowl, &c., approaching the 
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edible state in the large pot suspended 
from the triangle. Many a fine sub- 
ject did the picturesque groups, with 
their many-hued costumes, the grace- 
ful figures and handsome faces of the 
young women, the foliage of the trees 
and their broad shadows marked here 
and there by the coolish gray smoke, 
and the glowing sunlight—present to 
the eyes and the pencils of painters 
whose hearts were in landscape 
beauty. These were the good old 
timesin the mouths of modern Gipsies, 
who, in the words of Mr. Borrow, thus 
lament their departure :— 

“ Yes, these were brave times for the 
Rommany chals who could then sove abri 
(sleep abroad) where they listed, and boil 
their kettles at the foot of the oaks. No 
people grudged the poor persons one night’s 
use of a meadow to feed their cattle in. 
Tugnis amande! Our heart is heavy, bro- 
ther. There is no longer Gipsy law in the 
land, Our people have become negligent; 
they are but half Rommany. They are 
divided, and care for nothing ; they do not 
even fear pazurrhus,* brother.” 


The chief statutes of this old Gipsy 
law were thus couched :— 

“ Separate not from the husbands.t 
Be faithful to the husbands. 
Pay your debts to the husbands.” 

“ By the first section the Rom or Gipsy 
is enjoined to live with his brethren the 
husbands, and not with the Gorgios (Non- 
Gipsies). He is to live in a tent as befit- 
ting a Rom and a wanderer, and not in a 
house which ties him to one spot. In a 
word, he is in every respect to conform to 
the ways of his own people, and to eschew 
those of Gorgios, with whom he is not to 
mix save to tell them hoguepenes (lies) and 
to chore (rob) them.” (Avoiding the pay- 
ment of a debt to a Gorgio was a virtue 
second only to robbery.) 


The second statute was directly 
addressed to the juwaws or women, 
and its strict observance was all im- 
portant to the preservation of the 
tribe. If they took lovers or hus- 
bands from among the Gorgios, their 
existence as a separate people was in 
danger. And such was the stern in- 
fluence of public opinion that, not- 
withstanding the utter absence of the 
religious element, there was scarce an 
instance (as before mentioned) of an 
unchaste young female. 
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TRE GIPSY UNADORNED,. 


If there are yet found good-hearted 
but weak-minded people, who would 
strive to apologise for the shortcom- 
ings of his favourites by mentioning 
the severe treatment they met with 
soon after their visits to the several 
countries of Europe, they should take 
to heart that the same maxims and 
same spirit ruled their conduct from 
the beginning. Theft, robbery, cheat- 
ing, and even murder when it helped 
them to avoid detection, were their 
occupations and means of subsistence 
all along. Itisnot intended to charge 
them with a taste for blood-shedding, 
but they never hesitated at taking 
life if anything of importance was to 
be gained by it. So severe were the 
proceedings taken against them in 
France on account of their way of 
life, that they crossed the Pyrenees 
in large bodies, and spread dismay 
among the inhabitants of isolated 
villages by encamping on their out- 
lets, and living at free quarters till 
everything was consumed, or till a 
large body of the country people would 
collect and hunt them from the neigh- 
bourhood. If at present highway 
robberies and assassinations are not 
to be laid to their charge, the im- 
provement is to be attributed more 
to the circumstances of existing soci- 
ety than any great reformation in 
Gipsy feelings or the influence of na- 
tural religion. 

Within less than a century Lin- 
lithgow and its neighbourhood were 
infested by marauders of the tribe, 
who robbed and stole under the di- 
rection of chiefs using the names of 
McDonald and Jamieson. Baillies, 
shopkeepers, butchers, and farmers 
were kept in awe, and those who de- 
sired to be safe from their attacks 
showed them civility or paid them 
black-mail. Even though they had 
no better dwellings than waste houses 
and empty kilns, provosts and bail- 
lies would eat and drink in their 
company, and the most respectable 
folk in the neighbourhood admit them 
to their games of golf and other 
amusements. The provost of Lin- 
lithgow, who was a brewer, and 





* Disgrace of remaining in debt to a brother Gipsy, who under the laws of the tribe 
could make his debtor a slave as of old in pagan Rome. 


+ The Rommany, or heads of families. 
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obliged to make frequent excursions 
tv considerable distances, was confi- 
dentially informed that he might tra- 
vel in safety atall hours. Of course, 
all this implied incredulity on his 
part, when suspicion of robbing the 
people in the busy thoroughfares in 
the neighbourhood came too close to 
the quiet, harmless Gipsies of the 
place. 

It was dangerous to travel the roads 
at night with property; but a young 
gentleman who was anxious to pay a 
visit to a dear friend in Stirlingshire, 
would not wait till next day, and 
despite the warning of the Linlith- 
gow innkeeper, at whose house he 
had stopped for some refreshment ; 
he went forward, first charging his 
pe. and then sharing a gill of 

randy with the landlord. At Sandy- 
ford burn he was stopped by McDon- 
ald and ordered to deliver his money, 
a demand which he complied with 
by shooting the other on the moment. 
He fell to the ground, but in his 
death-struggles he firmly held the 
bridle-reins, and was dragged some 
distance. A voice was heard to ex- 
claim, “There goes our Captain,” and 
several shots were fired at the adven- 
turous wayfarer. He escaped, how- 
ever, through the fleetness of his good 
steed. 

McDonald was reported to have 
suddenly died in a fit of passion, and 
his wake was duly solemnised with 
songs and feasting, and very respect- 
able folk followed the body to its 
resting place. He was succeeded by 
his son Alexander, who in union with 
his brother-in-law Jamieson, ably 
supported the paternal honours, ap- 
pearing at the same fair as a gentle- 
man, a tinker, and a grazier. After 
keeping Linlithgow and its environs 
in much fear and trepidation for a 
considerable time, the two heroes 
were at last taken up for house- 
breaking and robbery, and con- 
demned to die at the bridge of 
Linlithgow, and extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken against an at- 
tempt at rescue. Jamieson’s two 
sons sat on the car with the criminals 
as they were led to execution, eating 
rolls, and seeming quite unconcerned 
at their doom. ot the slightest 
effect had the fate of the unhappy 
men on their relatives with regard to 
reformation. This execution took 
place in 1770 ; in 1786 the two in- 
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sensible youths were executed for 
robbing the Kinross mail. 

Though not at all prone to shed 
blocd except in extreme cases, the 
faction fights among Gipsies were of 
the most determined and appalling 
character, the women joining in the 
strife as determinedly as their hus- 
bands and brothers ; even those about 
to become mothers, not claiming ex- 
emption. We have found one of 
these fights perpetrated on the border 
women old and young, and some of 
them in the condition named—on 
both sides, and can honestly say that 
nothing in the most sensational novel 
issued by Lady Louisa or Lady Caro- 
line Lascelles was more horrible. 


JUSTICE TO GIPSYDOM,. 


Having treated with freedom the 
faults of our subjects, we must in 
justice say that instances of their good 
offices towards those who showed 
them kindness are most numerous. 
In their native state, being entirely 
fearless of punishment in a future lite 
for their misdeeds—in fact, looking on 
cheating and plundering all Gorgios 
as commendable things, they still are 
endowed with family affection in a 
high degree, and are very sensible of 
kindness received from the Gentiles 
of the outer world. One or two in- 
stances of their grateful returns must 
be particularized. 

An inn was kept at North Queens- 
ferry by a respectable family named 
M Ritchie. he Linlithgow Gipsies 
had often visited it, and always expe- 
rienced civil treatment. Mr. M‘Ritchie 
once attended a fair at Dunferm- 
line, and on having purchased a 
horse, was on the point of drawing 
out his pocket-book to pay for it, 
but pocket-book in his pocket there 
was none. He madea sneowd guess 
as to the cause of its disappearance, 
but that did not help him to bear up 
against the taunts of the vendor, who 
railed at him as an impostor. He 
searched the fair till he found the 
widow of Captain McDonald, the 
same whose death has been just men- 
tioned. He told her his story, and 
she, with the greatest unconcern, ob- 
served, “Some of our lads will have 
seen it.” She took him into a tent, 
learned the marks and tokens of the 
book, left him over a tumbler of 
punch, took a turn or two through 
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the fair, sought the depot of the gang, 
found the lost article, returned it to 
the good innkeeper, and on opening 
it he found every item of the contents 
just as he had put them in. 

The chiefs, whether Baillies or 
Faas, were noted for generous deeds. 
The gang-frequently made use of an 
outhouse belonging to a poor widow, 
and as she was a lone woman, and 
found they never did injury of any 
kind about her premises, they were 
never unwelcome. One evening, as 
the chief was getting from her a 
lighted turf to kindle the family fire 
without, she mentioned with a sigh 
that she would be unable any longer 
to afford his people shelter, as she 
had got notice to quit for being back- 
ward with her landlord. He in- 
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quired the amount of the demand, 
and without a moment’s hesitation 
handed herthe sum, Waverley read- 
ers have already heard of the good- 
nature shown by Jean Gordon, the 
original of JZeg Merrilies to a patron 
of hers, and how his own father was 
well treated in a strange place by 
Gipsies to whom he had been oblig- 
ing. These and innumerable other 
kind and generous actions recorded 
of the tribe, especially in Mr, Sim- 
son’s book, save the body from utter 
detestation ; and we charitably con- 
clude with the observation of the 
nearly detestable Andrew Fairser- 
vice—‘ There are some things too bad 
for blessing, and too good for ban- 
ning, like Ros Roy.” 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J..S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” *‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CLEVE VERNEY HAS A VISITER. 


So Cleve Verney returned to England, 
aud his friends thought his trip to 
Paris, short as it was, had done him 
a world of good. What an alterative 
and tonic a little change of air some- 
times is ! 

The Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Ver- 
ney was, in his high, thin-minded 
way, at last tolerably content, and 
more pompous and respected than 
ever. The proof of his succession to 
the peerage of Verney was in a per- 
fectly satisfactory state. He would 
prove it, and take his seat next Ses- 
sion. He would add another to the 
long list of Lords Viscounts Verney 
of Malory to be found in the gold and 
scarlet chronicle of such dignities. 
He had arranged with the trustees 
for a provisional possession of Ver- 
ney House, the great stone mansion 
which blocks one side of the small 
parallelogram called Verney-square. 
Already contractors had visited it 
and explored its noble chambers and 
long corridors, with foot-rule and note- 
boo getting together material for ten- 
ders, and Cleve had already a room 
there when he came up to town. 
Some furniture had got in, and some 
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servants were established there also, 
and so the stream of life had begun 
to transfuse itself from the old town 
residence of the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
LSSWar Eee these long-forsaken chan- 
nels. 

Here, one morning, called a gen- 
tleman named Dingwell, whom Cleve 
Verney, happening to be in town, de- 
sired the servant to show into the 
room where he sat, with his break- 
fast, and his newspapers about him. 

The tall old man entered, with a 
slight stoop, leering, Cleve thought, a 
little sarcastically over his shoulder 
as he did so. 

Mr. Dingwell underwent Mr. Cleve 
Verney’s reception, smiling oddly, 
under his white eyebrows, after his 
wont. 

“T suspect some little mistake, 
isn’t there?’ said he, in his cold, 
harsh, quiet tones. “ You can 
hardly be the brother of my old 
friend Arthur Verney. I-had hoped 
a e Mr. Kiffyn Fulke Verney—I— 


“T’m his nephew.” 
“Oh! nephew? Yes—another ge- 
neration—yes, of course. I called to 
4 
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see the Honorable Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney. I was not able to attend 
the consultation, or whatever you 
call it. You know I’m your princi- 
pal witness, eh? Dingwell’s my 
name.” 

“Oh, to be sure—I beg pardon, Mr. 
Dingwell,” said Cleve, who, by one 
of those odd slips of memory, which 
sometimes occur, had failed to con- 
nect the name with the case, on its 
turning up thus unexpectedly. 

“T hope your admirable uncle, 
Kiffyn Verney, is, at all events, alive 
and approachable,” said the old man, 
glancing grimly about the room ; 
“though perhaps yow’re his next 
heir, and the hope is hardly polite ?”’ 

This impertinence of Mr. Ding- 
well’s, Mr. Cleve Verney, who knew 
his importance, and had heard some- 
thing of his odd temper, resented 
only by asking him to be seated. 

“ That,” said the old man, with a 
vicious laugh and a flush, also angry, 
“is a liberty which I was about to 
take uninvited, by right of my years 
and fatigue, eh ?” 

And he sat down with the air of a 
man who is rather nettled than 
pleased by an attention. P 

“ And what about Mr. Kiffyn Ver- 
ney ?” he asked, sharply. 

“My uncle is in the country,” 
answered Cleve, who would have 
liked to answer the fool according to 
his folly, but he succumbed to the 
necessity, inculcated with much 
shrewdness, garnished with some re- 
ferences to Scripture, by Mr. Jos. 
Larkin, of indulging the eccentrici- 
ties of Mr. Dingwell’s temper a little. 

“Then he isalive ¢ I’ve heard such 
an account of the Verneys, their 
lives are so brittle, and snap so sud- 
denly ; my poor friend Arthur told 
me, and that Jew fellow Levi here, 
who seems so intimate with the fa- 
mily—d—n him !—says the same: 
no London house likes to insure 
them. Well, I see you don’t like it : 
no one does ; the smell of the coffin, 
sir ; time enough when we are car- 
rion, and fillit. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Yes, sir, guite,” said Cleve, drily. 

“ No young man likes the sight of 
that stinking old lantern-jawed fel- 
low, who shall be nameless, looking 
over his spade so slily; but the best 
way is todo as I’ve done. Since you 
must meet him one day, go up to him 
and make his acquaintance, an 
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shake hands; and egad! when you’ve 
grown a little bit intimate, he’s not 
half so disgusting, and sometimes he’s 
even a little bit funny.” 

“Tf I were thinking of the profes- 
sion of a sexton, or an undertaker, I 
might,” began Cleve, who felt a pro- 
found disgust of this old Mr. Ding- 
well, “but as I don’t, and since by 
the time it comes to my turn, I shall 
be pretty well past seeing and smell- 
ing”—— 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said 
Mr. Dingwell, with one of his ugly 
smirks. “ But it isn’t about such mat- 
ters that I want to trouble you; in 
fact, I came to say a word to your 
uncle ; but as I can’t see him, you 
can tell him, and urge it more elo- 
quently too, than I can. You and he 
are both orators by profession ; and 
tell him he must give me five hun- 
dred pounds, immediately.” 

“Five hundred pounds! Why ?” 
said Cleve, with a scornful surprise. 

“* Because I want it,” answered the 
old gentleman, squaring himself, and 
with the corner of his mouth drawn 
oddly in, hiswhite head a little a one 
side, and his eyebrows raised, with 
altogether an air of vicious defiance. 

“You have had your allowance 
raised very much, sir—it is an exorbi- 
tant allowance—what reason can you 
now urge for this, I must say, 
extraordinary request?” answered 
Cleve. 

“The same reason, sir, precisely. If 
I don’t get it I shall go away, re in- 
Jecta, and leave you to find out proof 
of the death how you may.” 

Cleve was very near giving this 
vile old extortioner a bit of his mind, 
and ordering him out of the house, on 
the instant. But Mr. Larkin had 
been so very urgent on the point, that 
he commanded himself. 

“T hardly think, sir, you ean be 
serious,” said Cleve. 

“ Egad, sir, you'll find it a serious 
matter if you don’t; for, upon my 
soul, unless I’m paid, and well paid 
for it, I'll depose to nothing.” 

“That’s plain speaking, at all 
events,” said Mr. Cleve Verney. 

“Oh! sir, Pll speak more plainly 
still,’ said Mr. Dingwell, with a 
short sarcastic bow. ‘I never mince 
matters ; life is too short for circum- 
locutions.” 

“ Verney life, at all events, by your 
account, sir, and I don’t desire them. 
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I shall mention the matter to my 
uncle to-day in my letter, but I really 
can’t undertake to do more, for I ma 
tell you frankly, Mr. Dingwell, 
can’t, for the life of me, understand 
what you can possibly want of such 
a sum.”. 

“T suppose, young gentleman, you 
have your pleasures, and I have mine, 
and they’re not to be had without 
money ; and egad, sir, if you fancy 
it’s for love of your old uncle or 
of you, that I’m here, and taking all 
this trouble, you are very much mis- 
taken; and if I help you to this 
house, and the title, and estates, I'll 
take leave to help myself to some 
little amusement—money I mean, 
also. Cool fellows, egad.” 

The brown features of the old 
man flushed again angrily as he 
laughed. 

“Well, Mr. Dingwell. I can only 
repeat what I have said, and I will 
also speak to Mr. Larkin. I have no 
pover in the business myself, and you 

ad better talk to him,” said Cleve. 

“T prefer the fountain-head, sir. 
I don’t care twopence how you 
arrange it among yourselves; but 
you must give me the money by 
Saturday.” 

“Rather an early day, Mr. Ding- 
well; however, as I said, the ques- 
tion is for my uncle, it can’t affect 
me,” said Cleve. 

Mr. Dingwell mused angrily for a 
little, and Cleve thought his face one 
of the wickedest he had ever seen, 
while in this state of excited rumi- 
nation. 

“You all—both owe me more in 
that man’s death—there are very odd 
circumstances about it, I can tell 
you—than, perhaps, you at present 
imagine,” said Mr. Dingwell, looking 
up suddenly, with a dismal sneer, 
which subsided into an equally dismal 
stare. 

Cleve, for a second or two, re- 
turned the stare, while the question 
crossed his mind: “Can the old vil- 
lain mean that my miserable uncle 
met his death by foul means, in 
which he took a part, and intends to 
throw that consideration in with his 
averred services, to enhance his 


aim 
“You had better tell your uncle, 
with my compliments,” said Mr. 
Dingwell, “that he'll make a kettle 
of fish of the whole affair, in a way 
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he doesn’t expect, unless he makes 
matters square with me. I often 
think I’m a d——d idiot, sir, to let 
you off as I do.” 

“T don’t see, Mr. Dingwell, that 
you are letting us off, as you say, so 
very easily,” answered Cleve, with a 
cold smile. 

“No, you don’t see, but I'll make 
you see it,” said Mr. Dingwell, very 
tartly, and with an unpleasant laugh. 
“ Arthur Verney was always changing 
his quarters—was never in the light. 
He went by different nicknames. 
There were in all Constantinople but 
two men, except myself, the Consul, 
and the stockbroker, who cashed the 
money-orders for him, who could 
identify him, or who knew his name. 
He lived in the dark, and not very 
cleanly—you’ll excuse the simile— 
like one of your sewer-rats. He died 
suddenly and oddly, sir, likea candle 
on which has fallen a drop of water, 
with a splutter and a flash, in a mo- 
ment--one of your Verney deaths, 
sir. You might as well hope to prove 
the death of a particular town-dog 
there, without kennel, or master, or 
name, a year after his brothers had 
eaten him. So, sir, I see my value.” 

“T don’t recollect that my uncle 
ever disputed it,” replied Mr. Cleve 
Verney. 

“T understand your difficulty per- 
fectly. The presumption of English 
law, ha! ha! ha! is in favour of the 
duration of human life, whenever you 
can’t provea death. So, English law, 
which we can’t dispute—for it is the 
perfection of human wisdom—places 
the putrid body of my late friend 
Arthur in the robes, coronet, and 
staff of the Verneys, and would 
give him the spending of the rents, 
too, but that you can’t make a horse 
drink, though you may bring him 
to the water. At all events, sir, 
my festering friend in the shroud 
will hold secure possession of the 
estates against all comers till he 
exhausts that patient presumption, 
and sees Kiffyn, and you, sir, and 
every Verney now alive, laid with 
their faces upward. © So, sir, you see 
I know my value. I have the grand 
arcanum ; I hold in my hand the 
Philosopher’s Stone that can turn 

our pewter and brass into gold. I 
hold it fast, sir, and, egad! I'll run 
away with it, unless I see a reason.” 
And the old gentleman laughed, and 
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shrugged and expanded his slender 
hands with a deprecation that was 
menacing. 

Cleve was very angry, but he was 
also alarmed; for Mr. Dingwell 
looked quite capable of any treason 
against the Verney interest to which 
his avarice or his spites might prompt 
him. A wild, cold, wandering eye ; 
a play of the nostrils, and a corruga- 
tion of the brows that gave to his 
smnile, or his laugh, a menace that 
was villanous, and almost insane— 
warned the young man of the quality 
of the beast, and invited him to the 
exercise of all his self-control. 

“T am quite certain, Mr. Dingwell, 
that my uncle will do whatever is 
reasonable and fair, and I am also 
sure that he feels his obligations to 
you. I shall take care that he hears 
all that you have said, and you un- 
derstand that I literally have neither 
power nor influence in his decision.” 

“Well, he feels his obligations?” 
said Mr. Dingwell. “That is plea- 
sant.” 

“Certainly ; and, as I said, what- 






THERE was a basis of truth in all 
that Mr. Dingwell had said, which 
made his voice more grating, his eye 
more dangerous, and his language 
more disgusting. 

Would that Fortune had sent them, 
Cleve thought, some enchanted horse, 
other than that beast, to fly them 
into the fairy-land of their long- 
deferred ambition! Would that she 
had sent them a Rarey, to lead him by 
a metaphoric halter, and quell, by his 
art, the devil within him—-the evil 
spirit before which something in 
Cleve’s nature quailed, because it 
seemed to know nothing but appetite, 
and was destitute of human sympathy 
or moral foresight. 

Dingwell was beset with dangers 
and devils of his own; but he stood 
in his magic circle, making mouths 
and shaking his fist, and grinning at 
them. He seemed to have no imagi- 
nation to awe, or prudence to restrain 
him. He was aware, and so was Cleve, 
that Larkin knew all about his old 
bankruptcy, the judgments against 
him, the impounded forgeries on 
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ever is fair and reasonable I am cer- 
tain he will do,” said Cleve Verney. 

“Fair and reasonable—that is ex- 
actly the thing—the value ; and you 
know— 


‘The worth precise of anything 
Is so much money as ‘twill bring.’ 


And [ll make it bring what I say ; 
and I make it a rule to treat money 
matters in the grossest terms, be- 
cause that is the only language which 
is at once intelligible and direct—and 
rossness I believe to be the soul of 
usiness ; and so, sir, tell him with 
my compliments, I shall expect five 
hundred pounds at ten o’clock in the 
morning, in Bank of England notes.” 
At this moment the servant an- 
nounced the Rey. Isaac Dixie, and 
Mr. Dingwell stood up, and, looking 
with a kind of amusement and scorn 
round the room upon the dusty por- 
traits, made a sharp bow to Cleve 
Verney, and saying— 
“That's all; good morning, sir”’— 
with another nod, turned about, and 
walked jauntily out of the room. 







XXXVIII. 





which he had been on the brink of 
indictment, and his escape from pri- 
son ; and yet he railed at Larkin, and 
defied the powerful Verneys, as if he 
had been an angel sent to illuminate, 
to lecture and to rule them. 

Mr. Larkin was usually an adroit 
and effectual tamer of evil beasts, in 
such case as this Mr. Dingwell. He 
waved his thin wand of red-hot iron 
with a light and firm hand, and made 
every raw smoke in turn, till the lion 
was fit to lie down with the lamb. 
But this Dingwell was an eccentric 
brute ; he had no awe for the supe- 
rior nature, no respect for the im- 
posing airs of the tamer—not the 
slightest appreciation even of his 
cautery.” On the contrary, he 
seemed to like the sensation, and 
amuse himself with the exposure of 
his sores to the inspection of Mr. 
Larkin, who began to feel himself 
drawn into an.embarrassing and 
highly disreputable confidence. 

Ir. Larkin had latterly quite given 
up the idea of frightening Mr. 
Dingwell, for when he tried that 
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method, Mr. Dingwell had grown 
uncomfortably lively and _ skittish, 
and, in fact, frightened the exem- 
plary Mr. Larkin confoundedly. He 

ad recapitulated his own enormities 
with an elation and frightful merri- 
ment worthy of a scandalous corner 
at a Walpurges ball; had demon- 
strated that he perfectly understood 
the game of the serious attorney, and 
showed himself so curiously thick of 
skin, and withal so sportive and for- 
midable a rhinoceros, that Mr. Lar- 
kin then and there learned a lesson, 
and vowed no more to try the mes- 
merism that succeeded with others, 
or the hot rod of iron under which 
they winced and gasped and suc- 
cumbed. 

Such a systematic, and even dan- 
he defiance of everything good, 

e had never encountered before. 
Such a person exactly as this Mr. 
Dingwell he could not have imagined. 
There was, he feared, a vein of in- 
sanity in that unfortunate man which 
made him insensible to the extreme 
‘ex of his own position, and enabled 

im actually to frighten the cautious 
Mr. Larkin, who was always girded 
with three coats of mail, and seven 
walls of brass, and I know not how 
many talismans beside. 

He had seen quite enough of the 
horrid adroitness of Mr. Dingwell’s 
horse-play, and felt such qualms 
whenever that animal capered and 
snorted, that he contented himself 
with musing and wondering over his 
unintelligible idiosyncrasies, and 
adopted a studiously soothing treat- 
ment with him_taiked to him in a 
friendiy, and even tender way—and 
had some vague plans of getting him 
ultimately into a mad-house. 

But Mr. Dingwell was by this time 
getting into his cab, with a drapery 
of mufflers round him, and telling the 
man through the front window to 
drive to Rosemary Court ; he leaned 
back in a corner, and chuckled and 
snorted in a conceited ecstasy over his 
victory, and the money which was 
coming to minister to no good in this 
evil world. 

Now, Cleve Verney leaned back in 
his chair, and there rose before him 
a view of a moonlighted wood, and old 
chateau, with its many peaked tur- 
rets, and steep roofs, showing silvery 
against the deep, liquid sky of night, 
and with a sigh, he saw on the white 
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worn steps, that beautiful, wonderful 
shape that was his hope and his fate ; 
and as he leaned on his hand, the 
Reverend Isaac Dixie, whose name 
had strangely summoned this picture 
from the sea of his fancy, entered the 
room, smiling rosily, after his wont, 
and extending his broad hand, as he 
marched with deliberate strides across 
the floor, as much as to say—“ Here 
I am, your own old tutor and ad- 
mirer, who always predicted great 
things for you; I know you are 
charmed, as I am ; I know how you 
will greet me.” 

“Ha! old Dixie,” and Cleve got 
up, with a kind of effort, and not ad- 
vancing very far, shook hands. 

“So you have got your leave—a 
week—or how long ?” 

“T’ve arranged for next Sunday, 
that’s all, my dear Mr. Verney ; some 
little inconvenience, but very happy 
—always happy.” 

“ Come, I want to have a talk with 
you,” said Cleve, drawing the clergy- 
man to a chair ; “ Don’t you remem- 
ber, you ought, you know, what Lord 
Sparkish (isn’t it!) says in Swift’s 
Polite Conversations—‘’Tis as cheap 
sitting as standing.’” 

The clergyman took the chair, 
simpering bashfully, for the allusion 
was cruel, and referred to a time 
when the Reverend Isaac Dixie, bein 
as yet young in the ways of the world, 
and somewhat slow in apprehend: 
literary ironies, had actually put his 
pupil through a grave course of 
“Polite Conversation,’ which he 
picked up among some odd volumes 
of the works of the great Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, on the school-room shelf at 
Malory. 

“And for my accomplishment of 
saying smart things in a polite way, 
I am entirely obliged to you and Dean 
Swift,” said Cleve, mischievously. 

“Ah! ha! you were always fond 
of a jest, my dear Mr. Verney ; you 
liked poking fun, you did, at your old 
tutor; but you know how that really 
was—I have explained it so often ; 
still, I do allow, the jest is not a bad 
one.” , 

But Cleve’s mind was already on 
quite another subject. 

“ And now, Dixie,” said he with a 
sharp glance into the clergyman’s 
eyes, “you know, or at least you 
guess what it is I want you to do for 
me 
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The clergyman looked down by his 
gaiter, with his head a little a-one- 
side, and his mouth a little pursed ; 
and said he, after a momentary 
silence— 

“T really, I may say, wnaffectedly, 
assure you that I do not.” 

“You're a queer fellow, old Dixie,” 
said Cleve; “you won't be vexed, 
but you are always a little bit too 
clever ; I did not tell you exactly, 
but I told you enough to enable you 
to guess it. Don’t you remember 
our last talk ; come now, Dixie, you’re 
no muff.” 

“T hope not, my dear Cleve; I 
may be, but I don’t pretend to that 
character, though I have still, I ap- 
prehend, much to learn in the world’s 
ways.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the young 
man; and tapped his small teeth 
that glittered under his moustache, 
with the end of his pencil-case, while 
he lazily watched the face of the 
clergyman from under his long lashes. 

“And I assure you,” continued the 
clergyman, “if I were to pretend that 
I did apprehend your intentions, I 
should = guilty of an inaccuracy 
amounting, in fact, to an untruth.” 

He thought he detected something 
a little mocking in the handsome face 
of the young gentleman, and could 
not tell, in the bo of the window- 
curtain, whether those even white 
teeth were not smiling at him out- 
right ; and a little nettled, but not 
forgetting himself, he went on— 

“You know, my dear Cleve, it is 
nothing on earth to me—absolutely ; 
I act merely to oblige —wmerely, 
mean to be useful—if in my power, 
consistently with all other consider- 
ations, and I speak, I humbly, but 
confidently hope, habitually the 
truth” —— 

“ Of course you do,” said the young 

ntleman, with emphasis, and grow- 
ing quite serious again. “It is very 
kind, I know, your coming all this way, 
and managing your week's absence ; 
and you may for the present know just 
as little or as much of the matter as 
you please; only mind, this is—not of 
course in any wrong sense—a dark 
business—awfully quiet. They say 
that in England, a talent for speakin 
may raise a man to anything, but 
think a talent for holding one’s tongue 
is sometimes a better one. And— 
I’m quite serious, old Dixie—I’ll not 
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forget your fidelity to me, upon my 
honour-—really, never; and as you 
know, I may yet have the power of 
proving it.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie folded his 
hands, and hung his head _ sideways 
in a meek modesty, and withal smiled 
so rosily and gloriously, as he sate in 
front of the window, that had it 
happened an hour before sunrise, the 
sparrows in the ivy all along the 
stable walls, would undoubtedly have 
mistaken it for the glow of a 
and commenced their chirping an 
twittering salutations to the dawn an 
hour too soon. 

“Tt is very gratifying, very, you 
cannot readily estimate, my dear, and 
—may I not say?—my tlustrious 
pupil, how gratifying to me, quite 
irrespective of all those substantially 
kind intentions which you are pleased 
to avow in my behalf, to hear from 
your lips so frank and—may I say— 
almost affectionate a declaration ; so 
just an estimate of my devotion to 
your interests, and I may say, I hope, 
of my character generally?” 

The Rector of Clay was smiling 
with a huge bashfulness, and slowly 
folding and rubbing one hand over 
the other, with his head gently in- 
clined, and his great blue chin upon 
his guileless, single-breasted, black 
silk bosom, as he spoke all this in 
mellow effusion. 

“Now, Dixie,” said the young 
man, while a very anxious expression 
for the first time showed itself in his 
face, “ I want you to do me a kindness 
—a kindness that will tie me to you 
all the days of my life. It is some- 
thing, but not much; chiefly that 
you will have to keep a secret, and 
take some little trouble, which I 
know you don’t mind; but nothing 
serious, not the slightest irregularity, 
a trifle, I assure you, and chiefly, as 
I said, that you will have to keep a 
secret for me.” 

Dixie also looked a good deal graver 
as he bowed his acquiescence, trying 
to smile on, and still sliding his hands 
softly, one over the other. 

“T know you guess what it is—no 
matter — we'll not discuss it, dear 
Dixie ; it’s quite past thatnow. You'll 
have to makealittletrip for me—you'll 
not mind it; only across what you 
used to call the herring-pond; and 
you must wait at the Silver Lion at 


Caen ; it is the best place there—I 
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wish it was better—not a soul will 
see you—I mean English, no one but 
quiet French people ; and there is 
quite amusement, for a day or so, in 
looking over the old town. Just wait 
there, and I'll let you know every- 
thing before you have been two days 
there. I’ve got your passport ; you 
shall have notrouble. And you need 
not go to a bank, there’s French 
money here ; and you'll keep it, and 
spend it for me till I see you; and 
you must go to-day.” 

“And, of course, I know it is 
nothing wrong, my dear Cleve ; but 
we are told to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil. And in any case, I 
should not, of course, for the world, 
offend your uncle—Lord Verney, I 
may call him now—the head of the 
family, and my very kind patron ; 
for I trust I never forget a kindness ; 
and if it should turn out to be any- 
thing which by any chance he might 
misinterpret, 1 may reckon upon your 
Teligious silence, my dear Cleve, as 
respects my name ?”’ 

“ Silence! of course—I'd die before 
I should tell, under any pressure. 
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I think you know I can keep a 
secret, and my own especially. And ° 
never trust my honour more if your 
name is ever breathed in connexion 
with any little service you may render 
me.” 

He pressed the Rev. Isaac Dixie's 
hand very earnestly as he spoke. 

“And now, will you kindly take 
charge of this for me, and do as I 
said?” continued Cleve, placing the 
French money in Dixie’s not unwilling 
hand. “And on this paper I have 
made a note of the best way—all 
about the boat and the rest ; and 
on bless you, my dear Dixie, good- 

e > 


“And God bless you, my dear 
Cleve,” reciprocated the clergyman, 
and they shook hands again, and the 
clergyman smiled blandly and ten- 
derly ; and as he closed the door, and 
crossed the hall, grew very thought- 
ful, and looked as if hé were getting 
into a possible mess. 

Cleve, too, was very pale as he 
stood by the window, looking into 
the sooty garden at the back of 
Verney House. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.. 


OVER THE HERRING-POND. 


Lax the vision that had visited Cleve 
as he sate in the breakfast-room of 
Verney House, awaiting the Rev. 
Isaac Dixie, the old Chateau de Cres- 
seron shared that night in the soft 
yet brilliant moonlight. That clergy- 
man-—vulgar, I am afraid ; worldly 
perhaps; certainly not beautiful—had 
undertaken this foreign mission into 
the land of romance ; and among its 
shadows and enchanted lights, and 
heroic phantoms, looked I am afraid, 
incongruous, as the long-eared, shaggy 
head of Bottom in the fairy-haunted 
wood near Athens. 

In the ancient town of Caen, in 
the Silver Lion, the Rev. Isaac Dixie 
that evening made himself partially 
understood, and altogether comforta- 
ble. He had an excellent dinner, 
and partook, moderately of course, of 
the very best vintage in the crypt of 
that venerable inn. Why should he 
not? Was he not making harmless 
holiday, and guilty of no extrava- 
fans ; for had not Mr. Cleve Verney 

uckled a long purse to his girdle, 


and told him to dip his fingers in it 
as often and as deep as he pleased ? 
And if he undertook the task—trod 
out Cleve Verney’s corn, surely it 
was no business of his to call fora 
muzzle, and deny himself his heart’s 
content. 

In that exquisite moonlight, hav- 
ing had his cup of coffee, the Rev. 
Isaac Dixie made a loitering prome- 
nade : everything was bewitching— 
a little wonderful, he fancied—a lit- 
tle strange—from his shadow, that 
looked so sharp on the white road, to 
the gothic fronts and gables of old 
carved houses, emitting ruddy glim- 
merings from diamond casements high 
in air, and half melting in the deep 
liquid sky, gleaming with stars over 
his head. 

All was perfectly French in lan- 
guage and costume: not a note of 
the familiar English accent mingled 
in the foreign hum of life. He was 
quite at his ease. To all censorious 
eyes he walked invisible ;- and, shall 
I tell it} Whynot ? For in truth, if 
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his bishop, who abhors that narcotic, 
and who, I am sure, never reads no- 
vels, and therefore cannot read it 
here, learns nothing of it, the telling 
can hurt nobody. He smoked three 
great cheroots, mild and fragrant, that 
evening, inthe ancientstreets of Caen, 
and returned to his inn, odorous of 
that perfume. 

It would have been altogether a 
delicious excursion, had therenot been 
@ suspense and an anxiety to trouble 
the divine. The Rev. Isaac Dixie 
regretted now that he had not asked 
Cleve to define his object. He sus- 

eted, but did not know its nature. 

e had no idea how obstinately and 
amazingly the problem would recur 
to his mind, and how serious would 
grow his qualms as the hour of reve- 
lation drew near. 

The same moon is shining over the 
ancient streets of Caen, and over 
smoke-canopied Verney House, and 
over the quaint and lonely Chateau 
de Cresseron. In a tapestried room 
in this old French house candles were 
burning, the window open, ‘and Mar- 

ret Fanshawe sitting at it, and 
ooking out on the moonlit woods 
and waters, and breathing the still 
air, that was this night soft as sum- 
mer, in the raptures of a strange 
dream : a dream—no more; the un- 
certainty is over, and all her griefs. 
No longer is she one of that forlorn 
race that hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery. She is 
not born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward, but translated. Alas! the 

lic voice has not yet proclaimed 
“that God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain; for the former things 
are passed away.” These words are 
for the glorified, who have passed the 
gates of death. ’ 

In this bliss, as in all that pertains 
to love, reason has small share. The 
heart rejoices as the birds sing. A 
great suspense—the greatest care that 
visits the young heart—has ended in 
a blessed certainty, and in so far the 
state resembles heaven ; but, as in 
all mortal happiness, there mingles in 
this also a sadness like distant music. 

Old Sir Booth Fanshawe is away 
on one of his mysterious journeys, 
and cannot. return for three or four 
days, atsoonest. I do not know whe- 


ther things are beginning to look 
brighter with Sir Booth, or whether 
his affairs are being managed into wtter 
ruin, Meanwhile, the evil spirit has 
departed from the house, and the 
spirit of music has come, music with 
yet a cadence of sadness in it. 

This fair, quaint landscape, and 
beautiful moonlight! Who ever looks 
on such a scene that does not feel a 
melancholy mingling in his delight ? 


“The moon shines bright: —In such a night 
as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees, 

And they did make no noise; in sucha 
night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 
walls, 

And sighed. his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 

Where Cresid lay that night. In such a 
night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her 
love 

To come again to Carthage.” 


Thus, in the visions of the Seer 
who lies in Stratford-on-Avon, moon- 
light “and love and melancholy are 
related; and so it is, and will be, to 
the end of time, till mortal love is 
no more, and sadness ends, and the 
moon is changed to blood, and all 
things are made new. 

And now over the moonlit water, 
through the boughs of the old trees, 
the still night air is thrilled with a 
sweet contralto—a homely song—the 
echo of childish days and the nur- 
sery. Poor Milly! her maid, who 
died so early, whose lover was a 
young sailor, far away, used to sing 
it for her in the summer evenings, 
when they sat down under the haw- 
thorns, on Winnockhough, looking 
toward the sea, though the sea was 
many a mile away :— 

“ As Eve went ferth from Paradise, 

She, weeping, bore away 
One flower, that, reared in tears and 


sighs, 
Is growing to this day. 


Where'er the children of the fall 
Are toiling to this hour, 

It blooms for each, it blooms for all, 
And Love we call this flower. 


Red roses of the bygone year 
Are mingled with the mould, 
And other roses will appear 
Where they grew pale and old. 
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But where it grew, no other grows, 
No bloom restores the sear; 

So this resembles not the rose, 
And knows no other year. 


So, welcome, when thy bloom is red, 
The glory of thy light ; 

And welcome when thy bloom is shed, 
The long sleep of my night.” 


And now the song is ended, and, 
listening, Nature seems to sigh ; and 
looking toward the old chateau, the 
front next you is in shadow, the win- 
dow is open, and within you see two 
ladies. The elder is standing by the 
girl, who sits still at the open win- 
dow, looking up into the face of her 
old friend—the old friend who has 
known, in the early days of romance, 
what love is, for whom now the 
bloom is shed, and mingling with 
the mould, but who remembers sadly 
the blush and glory of its light that 
died five-and-thirty years ago upon 
Canadian snows. 

Gently the old lady takes her 
hand, and sits beside her girlish kins- 
woman, and lays her other hand over 
that, and smiles with a strange look 
of affection, and admiration, and im- 
measurable compassion that some- 
how seems to translate her, it is so 
sad and angelic. I cannot hear what 
she is saying, but the young lady 
looks up, and kisses her thin cheek, 
and lays her head upon her old 
shoulder. 

Behind, high over the steep roofs 
and pinnacles, and those glimmering 
weather-vanes, that seem sometimes 
to melt quite away, hangs the moon, 
unclouded—meet emblem of a pure 
love—no longer crossed by the sor- 
rows of true Swe course—Dian the 
Chaste, with her sad, pure, and beau- 
tifully misleading light—alas! the 
emblem, also, of mutation. 

Ina few concise and somewhat dry 
sentences, as old prison stones bear 
the records which thin hands, long 
since turned to dust, have carved, 
the world’s corridors and corners bear 
the tracings of others that were busy 
two thousand years ago ; and the in- 
scriptions that tell the trite story of 
human fears and sadness, cut sharp 
and deep in the rock, tell simply and 
briefly how Death was the 
Terrors, and the shortness of Life the 
bitter wonder, and black Care the 
companion of the wayfarers who 
marched by the same route to the 
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same goal, so long ago. These gigan- 
tic griefs and horrors are all in a nut- 
shell. A few words tell them. Their 
terror is in their truth. There is no 
use in expanding them: they are sub- 
limely simple. Among the shadowy 
men and women that people these 
pages, I see them everywhere-—plots 
too big and complicated to be got, by 
any compression, within the few 
pages and narrow covers of the book 
of their lives : Care, in her old black 
weeds, and Death, with stealthy foot 
and blow like thunder. 

Twelve months had come and gone 
for ever since the Reverend Isaac 
Dixie made that little trip to Caen, 
every mouth bringing his portion of 
blossom, fruit, or blight to every 
mortal. All had gone well and glo- 
riously in this Verney Peerage 
matter. 

The death of the late Honorable 
Arthur Verney was proved ; and the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney, as 
next heir, having complied with the 
proper forms, duly succeeded to the 
ancient peerage of the Verneys. So 
the dream was accomplished more 
splendidly, perhaps, than if the prize 
had come earlier, for the estates were 
in such condition as they had never 
attained to since the great rebellion ; 
and if Viscount Verney was not 
among the most potent of his peers, 
the fault was not in the peerage and 
its belongings. 

I don’t know that Lord Verney 
was on the whole a happier man 
than the Honorable Kiffyn had 
been. He had become somewhat 
more exacting ; his pride pronounced 
itself more implacably; men felt it 
more, because he was really more for- 
midable. Whatever the Viscount in 
the box might be, the drag he drove 
was heavy, and men more alert in 
getting out of his way than they 
would, perhaps, had he been a better 

i 


— 

e had at length his heart’s de- 
sire; but still there was something 
wanting. He was not quite where he 
ought to be. With his boroughs, and 
his command of one county, and 
potent influence in another, he ought 
to have been decidedly a greater man. 
He could not complain of being 
slighted. The minister saw him when 
he chose ; he was listened to, and in 
all respects courteously endured. But 
there was something unsatisfactory. 
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He was not telling, as he had expec- 
ted. Perhaps hehad no very clear con- 
ceptions toimpress. He had misgiv- 
ings, too, that secretly depressed and 
irritated him. He saw Twyndle’s eye 
wander wildly, and caught him yawn- 
ing stealthily into his hand, while he 
was giving him his view of the affair 
of “ the Matilda Briggs,” and the right 
of search. He had seen Foljambe, of 
the Treasury, suddenly laugh at some- 
thing hethought was particularly wise, 
while unfolding to that gentleman, in 
the drawing-room, after dinner, his 
ideas about local loans, in aid of agri- 
culture. Foljambe did not laugh out- 
right. It was only a tremulous qualm 
of a second, and he was solemn again, 
and rather abashed. Lord Verney 
paused, and looked for a second, with 
stern inquiry in his face, and then 
proceeded politely. But Lord Verney 
never thought or spoke well of Fol- 
jambe again; and often reviewed 
what he had said, in secret, to try 
and make out where the absurdity 
lay, and was shy of ventilating that 
particular plan again, and sometimes 
suspected that it was the boroughs 
and the county, and not Kiffyn Lord 
Verney, that were listened to. 

As the organ of self-esteem is the 
region of our chief consolations and 
irritations (and its condition regu- 
lates temper), this undivulged morti- 
fication, you may be sure, did not 
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make Lord Verney, into whose rumi- 
nations was ever trickling, through a 
secret duct, this fine stream of dis- 
tilled gall, brighter in spirits, or hap- 
pier in temper. 

Oh ! vanity of human wishes! Not 
that the things we wish for are not in 
themselves pleasant, but that we for- 
get that, as in nature every sibstance 
has its peculiar animalcule and infest- 
ings, so every blessing has, too minute 
to be seen ata distance, but quite in- 
separable, its parasite troubles. 

Cleve Verney, too, who stood so 
near the throne, was he happy? The 
shadow of care was cast upon him. 
He had grown an anxious man. 
“ Verney’s looking awfully thin, don’t 
you think, and seedy, and he’s always 
writing long letters, and rather 
cross ?” was the criticism of one of 
his club friends. “ Been going a little 
too fast, I dare say.” 

Honest Tom Sedley thought it was 
this pending peerage business, and the 
suspense, and reported to his friend 
the confident talk of the town, on the 
subject. But when the question was 
settled, with a brilliant facility, his 
good humour did not recover. There 
was still the same cloud over his 
friend, and Tom began to fear that 
Cleve had got into some very bad 
scrape, probably with the Hebrew 
community. 


CHAPTER XL. 


MR. CLEVE VERNEY PAYS A VISIT TO ROSEMARY COURT. 


Tuat evoked spirit, Dingwell, was 
now functus officio, and might be dis- 
missed. He was as much afraid of 
the light of London—even the gas- 
light—as a man of his audacity could 
be of anything. Still he lingered 
there. 

Mr. Larkin had repeatedly congra- 
tulated the Verney peer, and his 
oung friend and patron, Cleve, upon 
his own masterly management, and 
the happy result of the case, as he 
called it. And although, with scrip- 
tural warning before him, he would 


be the last man in the world to say, . 


“Ts not this great Babylon that I 
have builded?” Yet he did wish Lord 
Viscount Verney, and Cleve Verney, 
M.P., distinctly to understand that 
he, Mr Larkin, had been the making 





of them. There were some things— 
very many things, in fact, all desirable 
—which those distinguished persons 
could effect for the good attorney of 
Gylingden, and that excellent person 
in consequence presented himself dili- 
gently at Verney House. 

On the morning I now speak of, he 
was introduced to the library, where 
he found the peer and his nephew. 

“T ventured, my lord, to call—how 
do you do Mr. Verney ?—to invite 
your lordship’s attention to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dingwell, who is com- 

yelled by lack of funds to prolong 
nis stay in London. He is, I may 
say, most anxious to take his depar- 
ture quietly and expeditiously, for 
Constantinople, where, I venture to 


think, it is expedient for all parties, 
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that his residence should be fixed, 
rather than in London, where he is in 
hourly danger of detection and arrest, 
the consequence of which, my lord— 
it will probably have struck your 
lordship’s mae apprehension already 
—would be, I venture to think, a very 
painful investigation of his past life, 
and a concomitant discrediting of his 
character, which although, as your 
lordship would point out to me, it 
cannot disturb that which is already 
settled, would yet produce ‘an un- 
pleasant effect out of doors, which, it 
is to be feared, he would take care to 
aggravate by all means in his power, 
were he torefer hisdetention here, and 
consequent arrest, to any fancied eco- 
nomy on your lordship’s part.” 

“T don’t quite follow you about 
it, Mr. Larkin,” said Lord Verney, 
who generally looked a little stern 
when he was puzzled. “I don’t 


quite apprehend the drift—be good 
enough to sit down—about it—of 
na remarks, as they bear upon Mr. 
ingwell’s wishes, and my conduct. 
Do you, Cleve ?” 
“T conjecture that Dingwell wants 


more money, and can’t be got out of 
London without it,” said Cleve. 

“Eh? Well, that did occur to 
me—of course, that’s plain enough— 
about it—and what a man that must 
be !—and—God bless me ! about it— 
all the money he has got from me! 
It’s incredible, Mr.—a— Larkin, 
three hundred pounds, you know, 
and he wanted jive, and that ab- 
surdly enormous weekly payment, 
besides !” 

“Your lordship has exactly, as 
usual, touched the point, and antici- 
pated, with your wonted accuracy, 
the line at the other side, and in- 
deed I may also say, all that may be 
urged by way of argument, pro and 
con. It is a wonderful faculty !” 
added Mr. Larkin, looking down with 
a contemplative smile, and a little 
wondering shake of the head. 

“Ha, ha! Something of thesame 
sort has been remarked in our family 
about it,” said the Viscount, much 
pleased. “It facilitates business— 
rather, I should hope—about it.” 

The attorney shook his head, re- 
flectively, raising his hands, and said, 
** No one but a professional man can 
have an idea /” 

“And what do you mae " 
asked Cleve, who was perhaps a 
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little tired of the attorney’s compli- 
ments. 

“ Yes, what do you suggest, Mr.— 
Mr. Larkin? Your suggestion I 
should be prepared to consider. Any- 
thing, Mr. Larkin, suggested by you 
shall be considered,” said Lord Ver- 
ney, grandly, leaning back in his 
chair, and folding his hands. 

“Tam much—very much—flattered 
by your lordship’s confidence. The 
former money, I have reason to 
think, my lord, went to satisfy an 
old debt, and I have reason to know 
that his den has been discovered by 
another creditor, from whom, even 
were funds at his disposal to leave 
England to-night, escape would be 
difficult, if not impossible.” 

“ How much money does he want?” 
asked Mr. Cleve Verney. 

“A moment, a moment, please. I 
was going to say,” said Lord Verney, 
“if he wants money—about it—it 
would be desirable to state the 
amount.” 

Mr. Larkin, thus called on, cleared 
his voice, and his dove-like eyes con- 
tracted, and assumed their rat-like 
look, and he said, watching Lord 
Verney’s face— 

“T am afraid, my lord, that less 
than three hundred” —— 

Lord Verney contracted his brows, 
and nodded, after a moment. 

“Three hundred pounds. Less, I 
say, my lord, will not satisfy the cre- 
ditor, and there will remain some- 
thing still in order to bring him back, 
and to keep him quiet there for a 
time; and I think, my lord, if you will 
go the length of jive hundred” —— 

“Gad, it’s growing quite serious, 
Mr.—Mr. Suir, I confess I don’t 
half understand this person, Mr. 
Dong-Ding—whatever it is —~it’s 

oing rather too fast about it. I— 
—and that’s my clear opinion’— 
and Lord Verney gazed and blinked 
sternly at the attorney, and patted 
his fragrant pocket handkerchief se- 
veral times to his mouth—“very un- 
reasonable and monstrous, and, con- 
sidering all I’ve done, very un- 
grateful.” 

“Quite so, my lord; monstrously 
ungrateful. I can’t describe to your 
lordship the trouble I have had with 
that extraordinary and, I fear I must 
add, fiendish person. I allude, of 
course, my lord, in my privileged 
character as having the honour of 
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confidential relations with your lord- 
ship, to that unfortunate man, Ding- 
well. I assure you, on one occasion, 
he seized a poker in his lodgings, 
and threatened to dash my brains 
out.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Lord Verney, 
whose mind was busy upon quite 
another point; “and suppose I do, 
what do we gain, I ask, by assisting 
him ?”’ 

“Simply, my lord, he is so incredi- 
bly reckless, and, as I have said, 
Jiendish, that if he were disappointed, 
I do think he will stick at nothing, 
even to the length of swearing that 
his evidence for your lordship was 
perjured, for the purpose of being 
revenged, and your generosity to him 
pending the inquiry, or rather the 
preparation of proofs, would give a 
colour unfortunately even to that 
monstrous allegation. Your lordship 
can have no idea—the elevation of 
your own mind prevents it—of the 
desperate character with whom we 
have had to deal.” 

“ Upon my life, sir, a pleasant po- 
sition you seem to have brought me 
into,” said Lord Verney, flushing a 
good deal. , 

“ My lord, it was inevitable,” said 
Mr. Larkin, sadly. 

“JT don’t think he could have 
helped it, really,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ And who says he could ?” asked 
Lord Verney, tartly. “ I’veall along 
said it could not well be helped, and 
that’s the reason I did it, don't you 
see? but I may be allowed to say, I 
suppose, that the position is a most 
untoward one; and so it is, egad !” 
and Lord Verney got up in his fidget, 
and walked over to the window, and 
to the chimney-piece, and to the 
table, and fiddled with a great many 
things. 

“ T remember my late brother, Shad- 
well Verney—he’s dead, poor Shad- 
well—had a world of trouble with a 
fellow—about it—who used to extort 
money from him—something I sup- 
pose, like this Mr. Ringwood—or I 
mean—you know his name—till he 
called in the police, and put an end 
to it.” 

“Quite true, my lord, quite true ; 


but don’t you think, my lord, such a’ 


line with Mr. Dingwell might lead to 
a fracays, and the possible unplea- 
santness to which J ventured toallude ? 
You have seen him, Mr. Verney ?” 
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“Yes ; he’s a beast, he really as; a 
little bit mad, I almost think.’ 

“ A little bit mad, precisely so; it 
really is, my lord, most melancholy. 
And I am so clearly of opinion that if 
we quarrel definitively with Mr. Ding- 
well, we may find ourselves in an 
extremely difficult position, that were 
the case my own, I should have no 
hesitation in satisfying Mr. Dingwell, 
even at a sacrifice, rather than incur 
the annoyance I anticipate. If you 
allow me, my lord, to conduct the 
matter with Mr. Dingwell, I think I 
shall succeed in getting him away 
quietly.” 

“Tt seems to me a very serious 
sum, Mr, Larkin,” said Lord Verney. 

“ Precisely so, my lord; serious— 
very serious ; but your lordship made 
a remark once in my hearing which 
impressed me powerfully : it was to 
the effect that where an object is to 
be accomplished, it is better to expend 
a little too much power, than any- 
thing too little” I think that 
Mr. Larkin invented this remark of 
Lord Verney’s, which, however, his 
lordship was pleased to recognise, 
notwithstanding. 

So the attorney took his departure, 
to call again next day. 

“ Clever man that Mr.—Mr. Larkin 
—vastly clever,” said Lord Verney. 
‘“‘T rather think there’s a great deal 
in what he says—it’s very disgusting 
—about it; but one must consider, 
you know—there’s no harm in con- 
sidering—and—and that Mr. Ding— 
Dong—Dingleton, isn’t it —about it 
—a most offensive person. I must 
consider. I shall think it over, and 
give him my ideas to-morrow.” 

Cleve did not like an expression 
which had struck him in the attor- 
ney’s face that day, and he proposed 
next day to wrile to Mr. Dingwell, 
and actually did so, requesting that 
he would be so good as to call at 
Verney House. 

Mr. Dingwell did not come, but a 
note came by post, saying that the 
writer, Mr. Dingwell, was not well 
enough to venture a call. 

What I term Mr. Larkin’s rat-like 
eyes, and a certain dark and even 
wicked look that crosses the attor- 
ney’s face, when they appear, had 
left a profound sense of uncertainty 
in Cleve’s mind respecting that gentle- 
man’s character and plans. it was 
simply a conviction that the attor- 
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ney meditated something odd about 
Mr. Dingwell, and that no good man 
could look as he had looked. 

There was no use in opening his 
suspicion, grounded on so slight a 
thing as a look, to his uncle, who 
though often timid and hesitating, 
and in secret helpless, and at his 
wits’ end for aid in arriving at a 
decision, was yet, in matters where 
a vanity was concerned, or a strong 
prejudice or caprice involved, often 
incredibly obstinate. 

Mr. Larkin’s look teased Cleve. 
Larkin might grow into an influence 
very important to that young gentle- 
man, and was not lightly to be quar- 
relled with. He would not quarrel 
with him ; but he would see Ding- 
well, if indeed that person were still 
in London ; a fact about which he 
had begun to have some odd mis- 
givings. The note was written in a 
straight, cramp hand, and Mr. Larkin’s 
face was in the background always. 
He knew Mr. Dingwell’s address ; 
an answer, real or forged, had reached 
him from it. So, full of dark dreams 
and conjectures, he got into a cab, 
and drove to the entrance of Rose- 
mary Court, and knocked at Miss 
Sarah Rumble’s door. 

That good lady, from the shadow, 
looked suspiciously on him. 

“Ts Mr. Dingwell at home ?” 

“ Mr. Dingwell, sir ?” she repeated. 

“Yes. Is he at home ?” 

“Mr. Dingwell, sir? No, sir.” 

“ Doesnot Mr. Dingwell live here ?” 

“There was a gentleman, please, 
sir, with a name like that. Go back, 
child,” she said sharply to Lucy Maria, 
who was peeping in the background, 
and who might not be edified, per- 
haps, by the dialogue. “ Beg parding, 
sir,” she continued, as the child dis- 
appeared ; “they ave so tiresome ! 

nere was an old gentleman lodging 
here, sir, please, which his name was 
like that, I do remember.” 

Cleve Verney did not know what 
to think. 

“Ts there anyone in the house who 
knows Mr. Dingwell? I’ve come to 

. be of use to him ; perhaps he could 
see me. Will you say Mr. Verney ¢” 

“ Mr.—what, sir, leds 5 

“ Verney—-here’s my card ; perhaps 
it is better.” 

As the conversation continued, Miss 
Rumble had qracnally come more and 
more forward, closing the door more 
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and more as she did so, so that she 
now confronted Cleve upon the step, 
and could have shut the door at her 
back, had he made any attempt to 
get in; and she called over her shoul- 
der to Lucy Maria, and whispered 
something, and gave her, I suppose, 
the card; and ina minute more Miss 
Rumble opened the door wide, and 
showed “the gentleman” up stairs, 
and told him on the lobby she hoped 
he would not be offended, but that 
she had such positive orders as to 
leave her no choice ; and that in fact 
Mr. Dingwell was in the drawing- 
room, and would be happy to see 
him, and almost at the same moment 
she threw open the door and introduc- 
ed him, with a little courtesy, and— 

“This way, please sir ; here’s the 
gentleman, please sir.” 

There he did find Mr. Dingwell, 
smoking a cigar, in his fez, slippers, 
and pea-green silk dressing-gown, 
with a cup of black coffee on the 
little table beside him, his Zimes and 
a few magazines there also. He 
looked in vulgar parlance “seedy,” 
like an old fellow who had been rak- 
ing the night before, and was wofully 
tired, and in no very genial temper. 

“Will you excuse an old fellow, 
Mr. Verney, and take a chair for your- 
self? I’m not very well to-day. 1 sup- 
aj from your note, you thought I 

ad quitted London. It was not tobe 
expected so old a plant should take 
root ; but it’s sometimes not worth 
moving ’em again, and they remain 
where they are, to wither—ha, ha, ha!” 

“T should be sorry it was for any 
such purpose ; but I am happy to find 
you still here, for I was really anxious 
to call and thank you.” 

“ Anxious—to thank me! Are you 
really serious, Mr. Verney?” said 
Dingwell, lowering his cigar again, 
and looking with a stern smile in his 
visitor's face. 

“ Yes, sir ; I did wish to call and 
thank you,” said Cleve, determined 
not to grow angry ; “and I am here 
to sa ! that we are very much obliged.” 

“ le ,” 

‘Yes ; my uncle and I.” 

“Oh! yes; well, it <s something. 
I hope the coronet becomes him, and 
his robes. I venture to say he has 
got up the masquerading properties 
already ; it’s a pity there isn’t a coro- 
nation or something at hand; and I 
suppose he'll put up a monument to 
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my dear friend Arthur—a mangy old 
dog he was, you'll allow me to say, 
though he was my friend, and very 
kind to me ; and I, the most grate- 
ful fellow he ever met; I’ve been 
more grieved about him than any 
other person I can remember, upon 
my soul and honour,—and a devilish 
dirty dog he was.”’ 

This last reflection was delivered in 
a melancholy aside, after the manner 
of a soliloquy, and Cleve did not 
exactly know how to take this old 
fellow’s impertinence. 

“Arthur Verney—poor fellow! your 
uncle. He had a great deal of the 
pride of his family, you know, along 
with utter degradation. Filthy dog ! 
—pah!” And Mr. Dingwell lifted 
both his hands, and actually used that 
unpleasant instrument called a “ spit- 
toon,” which is seen in taverns, to give 
expression, it seemed, to his disgust. 

“ But he had his pride, dear Ar- 
thur ; yes, he was proud, and wished 
for a tombstone. When he was dying 
he said, ‘I should like a monument— 
not of course in a cathedral, for I have 
been living so darkly, and a good 
deal talked about ; but there’s an old 
church or abbey near Malory (that 
I’m sure was the name of the place) 
where our family has been accustomed 
to bury its quiet respectabilities and 
its mauvais sujes; and I think they 
might.give me a pretty little monu- 
ment there, quite quietly.’ I think 
you'll do it, for you’re a grateful per- 
son, and like thanking people ; and 
he certainly did a great deal for his 
family by going out of it, and the 
little vanity of a monument would 
not cost much, and, as he said him- 
self, no one would ever see it ; and I 
promised, if I ever had an opportunity 
to mention the subject to your uncle.” 

Cleve bowed. 

* *And,’ said he, ‘there will be a lit- 
tle conflict of feeling. Iam surethey’d 
like the monument, but they would 
not make an ostentation of me. But 
remind them of my Aunt Deborah. 
Poor old girl! she ran away with a 
fiddler. Egad, sir, these were his 
very words, and I've found, on in- 
quiring here, they were quite true. 
She ran away with a fiddler—egad ! 
and I don’t know how many little 
fiddlers she had; and, by Jove, he 
said if I came back I should recognise 
a possible cousin in every street-fid- 
dler I met with, for music is a talent 
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that runs in families. Andso, when 
Atropos cut his fiddlestring, and he 
died, she took, he said, to selling 
mutton pies, for her maintenance, in 
Chester, and being properly proud as 
a Verney, though as a fiddler’s 
widow necessitous, he said she used 
to cry, behind her little table, ‘ Hot 
mutton pies!’ and then, sotto voce, ‘I 
hope nobody hears me ;’ and you ma: 

rely upon that family anecdote, for 

had it from the lips of that notorious 
member of your family, your uncle 
Arthur, and he hoped that they 
would comply with the tradition, and 
reconcile the Verney pride with Ver- 
ney exigencies, and concede him the 
secret celebration of a monument.” 

“Tf you are serious ?”’—— 

“Serious about a monument, sir! 
who the devil could be lively on such 
a subject?’ and Mr. Dingwell looked 
unaccountably angry, and ground his 
teeth, and grew white. “A monu- 
ment, cheap and nasty, I dare say ; 
it isn’t much for a poor devil from 
whom you've got everything. I sup- 
pose’ you'll speak to your uncle, sir ?” 

“T’ll speak to him, sir.” 

“Yes, do, pray, and prevail. I’m 
not very strong, sir, and there’s some- 
thing that remains for you and me to 
do, sir.” 

“ What is that ?”’ 

“To rot under ground, sir; and as 
I shall go first, it would be pleasant 
to me to be able to present your af- 
fectionate regards to your uncle, 
when I meet him, and tell him that 
you had complied with his little fancy 
about the monument, as he seemed 
to make a point that his name should 
not be blotted totally from the re- 
cords of his family.” 

Cleve was rather confirmed in his 
suspicions about the sanity of this 
odious old man—as well he might— 
and, at all events, was resolved to 
endure him without a row. 

“T shall certainly remember, and 
mention all you have said, sir,” said 
Cleve. 

“Yes,” said the old man, in a grim 
meditation, looking down, and he 
chucked away the stump of his cigar. 
“Tt’s a devilish hard case, Kismet !” 
he muttered. 

“T suppose you find our London 
climate very different from that you 
have grown accustomed to?’ said 
Cleve, approaching the point on 
which he desired some light. 
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“T lived in London fora long time, 
sir. I was—as perhaps you know— 
junior partner in the great Greek 
house of Prinkipi and Dingwell— 
d——n Prinkipi! say 1. He ran us 
into trouble sir ; then came a smash, 
sir, and Prinkipi levanted, making a 
scapegoat of me, the most vilified and 
persecuted Greek merchant that ever 
came on Change! And, egad! if they 
could catch me, even now, I believe 
they'd bury me in a dungeon for the 
rest of my days, which, in that case, 
would not be many. I’m here, there- 
fore, 1 may say, at the risk of my 
life.” 

“ A very anxious situation, indeed, 
Mr. Dingwell ; and I conclude you 
intend but a short stay here ?” 

“Quite the contrary, sir. I mean 
to stay as long as I please, and that 
may be as long as I live.” 

“Oh! I had thought from some- 
thing that Mr. Larkin said,” began 
Cleve Verney. 

“Larkin! He’s a religious man, 
and does not put his candle under a 
bushel. He’s very particular to say 
his prayers; and provided he says 
them, he takes leave to say what he 
likes beside.” 

Mr. Dingwell was shooting his ar- 
rows as freely as Cupid does ; but 
Cleve did not take this satire for 
more than its worth. 

“ He may think it natural I should 
wish to be gone, and so I do,” con- 
tinued the old man setting down 
his coffee cup, “if I could get away 
without the trouble of going, or was 
sure of a tolerably comfortable berth, 
at my journey’s end; but I’m old, and 
travelling shakes me to pieces, and 
I have enemies elsewhere, as well 
as here; and the newspapers have 
been printing sketches of my life 
and adventures, and poking up 
attention about me, and awakening 
the slumbering recollection of persons 
by whom I had been, in effect, for- 
gotten, every-where. No rest for the 
wicked, sir. I’m pursued ; and, in 
fact, what little peace I might have 
enjoyed in this, the closing period of 
my life, has been irreparably wrecked 
by my visit and public appearance 
here, to place your uncle, and by 
consequence you, in the position now 
secured to you, What do you think 
of me?” 
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“T think, sir, you have done us a 
great service ; and I know we are very 
much obliged,” said Cleve, with his 
most engaging smile. 

“ And do you know what I think 
of myself? I think ’'m a d——d 
fool, unless I look for some advantage 
to myself.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, you have 
found it, on the whole, advantageous, 
your coming here?” insinuated 
Cleve. 

“ Barren, sir, as a voyage on the 
Dead Sea. The test is this—what 
have I by it ? not five pounds, sir, in 
the world. Now, I’ve opened my 
mind a little to you upon this sub- 
ject, and I’m of the same mind still ; 
and if I’ve opened Alladdin’s garden 
to you, with its fruitage uf emeralds 
rubies, ‘and so forth, I expect to fill 
my snuff-box with the filings and 
chippings of your gigantic jewellery.” 

Cleve half repented his visit, now 
that the presence of the insatiable 
Mr. Dingwell, and his evident appe- 
tite for more money, had justified the 
representations of the suspected 
attorney. 

“T shall speak to Mr. Larkin on 
the subject,” said Cleve Verney. 

ef Larkin, sir! speak to me.” 

“But, Mr. Dingwell, I have really, 
as I told you before, no authority to 
speak ; and no one has the least 
power in the matter but my uncle.” 

* And what the devil did you come 
here for ?”’ demanded Mr. Dingwell 
suddenly blazing up into one of his 
unaccountable furies; “I suppose 
you expected me to congratulate you 
on your success, and to ask leave to see 
your uncle in his coronet—ha, ha, ha ! 
—or his cap and bells, or whatever 
he wears. By —— sir, I hope he 
holds his head high, and struts like 
a peacock, and has pleasant dreams ; 
time enough for nightmares, sir, 
hereafter,eh? Uneasy rests the head 
that wears the crown! Good even- 
ing, sir; I'll talk to Mr. Larkin.” 

And with these words Mr. Ding- 
well got up, looking unaccountably 
angry, and made a half-sarcastic, half- 
furious bow, wherewith he dismissed 
Mr. Cleve Verney, with more dis- 
tinct convictions than ever that the 
— _—— was an unmitigated 
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Wao should light upon Cleve that 
evening as he walked homeward but 
our friend Tom Sedley, who was 
struck by the anxious pallor and 
melancholy of his face. 

Good-natured Sedley took his arm, 
and said he, as they walked on to- 
gether— 

“Why don’t you smile on your 
luck, Cleve ?” 

“ How do you know what my luck 


is ! 

“ All the world knows that pretty 
well.” 

“ All the world knows everything 
but its own business.” 

“Well, people do say that your 
uncle has lately got the oldest peer- 
age—one of them—in England, and 
an estate of thirty-three thousand 
a year, for one thing, and that you 
are heir-presumptive to those trifles.” 

“ And that heirs-presumptive often 
get nothing but their heads in their 
hands.” . 

“ No, you'll not come Saint Denis 
nor any other martyr over us, my 
dear boy ; we know very well how 
you stand in that quarter.” 

“Tt’s pleasant to have one’s domes- 
tic relations so happily arranged by 
such very competent persons. I’m 
much obliged to all the world for the 
parental interest it takes in my pri- 
vate concerns.” 

“ And it also strikes some people 
that a perfectly safe seat in the 
House of Commons is not to be had 
for nothing by every fellow who 
wishes it.” er 

“ But suppose I don’t wish it.” 

“Oh! we may suppose anything.” 

Tom Sedley laughed as he said this, 
and Cleve looked at him sharply, but 
saw no uncomfortable meaning in his 
face. 

“There is no good in talking of 
what one has not tried,” said he. “If 

ou had to go down to that tiresome 
Soon of Commons every time it sits ; 
and had an uncle like mine to take 
you to task every time you missed a 
division—you'd soon be as tired of-it 
as I am.” 

“JT see, my dear fellow, you are 
bowed down under a load of good 
luck.” They wereat the door of Tom 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


IN LORD VERNEY'S LIBRARY. 


Sedley’s lodgings by this time, and 
opening it, he continued, “ I’ve some- 
thing in my room to show you ; just 
run up with me for a minute, and 
you'll say I’m a conjuror.” 

Cleve, not to be got into good spirits 
that evening, followed him upstairs, 
thinking of something else. 

“T’ve got a key to your melancholy, 
Cleve,” said he, leading the way into 
hisdrawingroom. “ Look there,” and 
he pointed to a clever copy in crayons 
of the famous Beatrice Cenci, which 
he had hung over his chimney-piece. 

Tom Sedley laughed, looking in 
Cleve’s eyes.. A slight flush had 
suddenly tinged his visiter’s face, as 
he saw the portrait. But he did not 
seem to enjoy the joke, on the con- 
trary, he looked a little embarrassed 
and angry. “That’s Guido’s portrait 
—well, what about it?” he asked, 
rather surlily. 

“Yes, of course; but who is it 
like ?” 

“Very few, I dare say, for i¢ is very 

retty ; and except on canvass, there 
is hardly such a thing as a pretty girl 
to be seen. Is that all? for the life 
: me, I can’t see where the conjuring 
ies.” 

“Not in the picture, but the like- 
ness ; don’t you see it?” 

“ No,” said Cleve; “I must go; 
are you coming }” 

“Not see it!” said Tom. “Why 
if it were painted for her, it could 
not be more like. Why, it’s the 
Flower of Cardyllian, the Star of 
Malory. Itis your Miss Fanshawe— 
my Margaret— our Miss Margaret 
Fanshawe. I'm making the fairest 
division I can, you see ; and I would 
not be without it for all the world.” 

“She would be very much gratified 
if she heard it. It is so flattering to 
a young lady to have a fellow buy a 
coloured Dkenaah and call it by 
her name, and crack jokes and spout 
mock heroics over it. It is the 
modern way of celebrating a lady’s 
name. Don’t you seriously think, 
Tom Sedley, it would be better to 
smash it with a poker, and throw it 
into the fire, than go on taking such 
liberties with any young lady’s name ?” 
“Upon my honour, Cleve, you mis- 
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take me ; you do me great injustice. 
You used to laugh at me, you know, 
when I’m quite sure, thinking over it 
now, you were awfully gone about 
her yourself. I never told any one 
but you why I bought that picture ; 
it isn’t a lithograph, but painted, or 
drawn; or whatever they call it, with 
chalks, and it cost five guineas ; and 
no one but you ever heard me mention 
Miss Fanshawe’s name, except the 
— at Cardyllian, and then only 
as I might mention any other, and 
always with respect.” 

“ What does it signify ?” interrupted 
Cleve, in the middie of a forced yawn. 
“T’m tired to-day, and cross—don’t 
you see ; and man delights not me, 
nor woman neither. if you're 
coming, come, for I must go.” 

“ And really, Cleve, the Cardyllian 
people do say (I’ve had letters) that 
you were awfully in love with her 
yourself, and always haunting those 
woods of Malory while‘she was there, 
and went away ee she left, 
and have never been seen in Cardyllian 
since.” 

“Those Cretans were always liars, 
Tom Sedley. That comes direct from 
the Club. I can fancy old Shrapnel 
in the light of the bow-window, com- 

ing his farrago of dreams, and 


lies, and chuckling and cackling over 


it. 

“Well, I don’t say that Shrapnel 
had anything to do with it, but I did 
hear at first they pwr, you were 


gone about little Agnes Ethenage.” 
“Oh! they found that out — did 
they ?” said Cleve. “ But you know 
those people—I mean the Cardyllian 
people—as well, or better than I, and 
really, as a kindness to me, and to 
save me the trouble of endless expla- 
nations to my uncle, I would be so 
much obliged if you would not repeat 
their follies—unless, of course, you 
“ m to believe them.” 
eve did not look more cheerful as 
he drove away in a cab which he took 
to get rid of his friend Tom Sedley. 
It was mortifying to find how vain 
were his clever stratagems, and how 
the rustic chapmen of that Welsh 
village and their wives had penetrated 
his diplomacy. He thought he had 
killed the rumours about marys and 
yet that grain of mustard had 
grown while his eye was off it, with a 
gigantic luxuriance, and now was larg 
enough to form a feature in the land- 
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scape, and quite visible from the 
windows of Ware—if his uncle should 
happen to visit that mansion—over- 
topping the roofs and chimneys of 
Cardyllian. His uncle meditated an 
early visit to Cardyllian, and a short 
stay at Ware, before the painters and 
gilders got possession of the house; a 
sort of ovation in demi-toilette, grand 
and friendly, and a foretaste of the 
splendours that were coming. Cleve 
did hope that those beasts would be 
quiet while Lord Verney was (as he 
in his grand manner termed it) 
“among them.” He knew the danger 
of a vague suspicion seizing on his 
mind, how fast it clung, how it fer- 
mented like yeast, fantastic and obsti- 
nate as a foolish woman's jealousy ; 
and as men sometimes will, he even 
magnified this danger. Altogether, 
Cleve was not causelessly anxious and 
alarmed. He had in the dark to 
navigate a channel which even in 
broad daylight tasked a good steers- 
man. 

When Cleve reached Verney House 
it was eight o'clock. His lordshi 
had ordered his brougham at half- 
pew and was going down to the 

ouse ; he had something to say on 
Lord Frompington’s bill. It was not 
very new, nor very deep, nor very 
much ; but he had been close at it for 
the last three weeks. He had amused 
many gentlemen—and sometimes even 
ladies—at many dinner ies with 
a very exact recital of his views. I 
cannot say they were precisely Avs, 
for they were culled, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, from a variety of magazine 
articles and ee which hap- 
pened to take Lord Verney's view of 
the question. 

It is not given to any mortal to 
have his heart’s desire in everything. 
Lord Verney had a great deal of this 
world’s things, wealth, family, 
rank. But he chose to aim at official 
station, and here his stars denied him. 

Some people thought him a goose, 
and some only a bore. He was, as 
we know, pompous, conceited, obsti- 
nate, also weak and dry. His grand- 
father had been a cabinet minister, 
respectable and silent, and was not 
he wiser, brighter, and more learned 
than his dfather? “Why on 
earth should not he?” His influence 
commanded two boroughs, and vir- 
tually two counties. @ minister, 
therefore, treated him with distinc- 
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tion ; and spoke of him confidentially 
as horribly foolish, impracticable, and 
at times positively impertinent. 

Lord Verney was subject to small 
pets and hufis, and sometimes was 
affronted with the Premier for four 
or five weeks together, although the 
fact escaped his notice. And when 
the viscount relented, he would make 
him a visit to quiet his mind, and 
show him that friendly relations were 
re-established; and the minister 
would say, “Here comes that d——d 
Verney ; I suppose I must give him 
half-an-hour !” And when the peer 
departed, thinking he had made the 
minister happy, the minister was 
seriously debating whether Lord Ver- 
ney’s boroughs were worth the price 
of Lord Verney’s society. 

His lordship was now in that 
sacred apartment, his library ; where 
not even Cleve had a right to disturb 
him uninvited. Preliminaries, how- 
ever, were now arranged ; the servant 
announced him, and Cleve was com- 
manded to enter. 

“T have just had a line to say I 
shall be in time at half-past ten o'clock, 
about it. Frompington’s bill won't 
be on till then ; and take that chair 
and sit down, about it, won’t you ? 
T’'ve agood many things on my mind ; 
people put things upon me. Some peo- 
ple think I have a turn for business, 
and they ask me to consider and di- 
rect matters about theirs, and I do 
what I can. There was poor Wim- 
bledon, who died, about it, seven years 
ago. Youremember Wimbledon—or 
—I say—you either remember him or 
you don’t remember him; but_in 
either case it’s of noimportance. Let 
me see : Lady Wimbledon—she’s con- 
nected with you, about it—your mo- 
ther, remotely—remotely also with 
us, the Verneys. I've had a world 
of trouble about her settlements—I 
can’t describe—I can’t describe—I 
was not well advised, in fact, to ac- 
cept the trust atall. Long a0, when 

r Frompington—I mean Wimble- 
4 of course—have I been saying 
Wimbledon 1?” 

Cleve at once satisfied him. 

“ Yes, of course. When poor Wim- 
bledon looked as healthy and as strong 
as I do atthismoment, aboutit—along 
time ago. Poor Wimbledon !—he 
fancied, I suppose, I had some little 
turn, about it, for business—some of 
my friends do—and I accepted the 
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trust when poor Wimbledon looked 
as little likely to be hurried into.eter- 
nity, aboutit,asIdo. Ihadaregard 
for him, poor Wimbledon, and he had 
a respect for me, and thought I could 
be of use to him after he was dead, 
and I have endeavoured, and people 
think I have. But Lady Wimbledon, 
the dowager, poor woman, She's 
very long-winded, poor soul, and 
gives me an infinity of trouble. One 
can’t say to a lady, ‘ You aredetain- 
ing me; you are beating about the 
bush ; you fail to come to the point.’ 
It would be taking a liberty, or some- 
thing, about it. I had not seen Lady 
Wimbledon, simple oman, for seven 

ears or more. It’s a very entangled 

usiness, and I confess it seems ra- 
ther unfair. I should have my time 
already sufficiently occupied with 
other, and as I think, more important 
affairs, so seriously interrupted and 
abridged. There’s going to be a bill 
filed—yes, and a great deal of annoy- 
ance. She has one unmarried a 
ter, Caroline, about it, who is not to 
have any power over her money till 
she is thirty-one. She’s not that now. 
It was hardly fair to me, putting it 
in trust so long. She is a very supe- 
rior person—a young woman one does 
not meet with every day, about it ; 
and—and very apprehensive—a great 
deal of mind—quite unusual. Do 
you know her ?” 

The viscount raised his eyes toward 
the ceiling with a smile that was 
mysterious and pleased. 

Cleve did know that young lady of 
eight-and-twenty, and her dowager 
mamma, “simple ’oman,” who had 
pursued him with extraordinary spirit 
and tenacity for several years, but 
that was past and over. Cleve ex- 
perience a thrill of pain at his heart. 

e suspected that the old torturing 
idea was again active in his uncle’s 
mind. — 

* Yes, he did know them—ridicul- 
ous old woman; and the girl—he 
believed she’d marry any one; he 
fancied she would have done him that 
honour at one time, and he fancied 
that the trust, if it was to end when 
she was thirty-one, must have expired 
long ago.” 

“My dear Cleve, don’t you think 
that’s rather an odd way of speaking 
of a young lady? People used not 
in my time—that is, when I was a 
young man of two or three-and- 
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twenty, about it—to talk so of young 

es. It was not considered a thing 
that ought to be done. I—I never 
heard a word of the kind.” 

Lord Verney’s chivalry had actu- 
_ called a little pink flush to his 
old cheeks, and he looked very seri- 
ously still at the cornice, and tapped 
a little nervous tattoo with his pencil- 
case on the table as he did so. 

“T really did not mean—I only 
meant—in fact, uncle, I tell you 
everything ; and poor Caroline is so 
much elder than I, it always struck 
me as amusing.” 

“Their man of business in matters 
of law is Mr. Larkington, about it. 
Owr man, you know—you know 


him ? 

“Oh, yes. They could not do bet- 
ter. Mr. Larkin—a very shrewd fel- 
low. I went, by-the-bye, to see that 
old man, Dingwell.” 

“ Ah, well, very good. We'll talk 
of that by-and-by, if you please ; 
but it has been occurring to my mind, 
Cleve, that—that you should look 
about you. In fact, if you don’t like 
one young lady, you may like another. 
It strikes me I'never saw a greater 
number of pretty young women, about 
it, than there are at present intown. I 
do assure you, at that ball—where was 
it !—the place I saw you, and sent 
you down to the division—don’t you 
remember ?—and next day, I told you, 
I think, they never said so much as 
‘thank you’ for what I had done, 
though it was ee saving of them, 
about it. I say I was quite struck ; 
the spectacle was quite charming. 
about it, from: no other cause ; an 
you know there is Ethel—I alwa: 
said Ethel—and there can be no ob- 
jection there; and I have distinct 
reasons for wishing you to be well 
connected, about it—in a political 
sense—and there is no harm in a lit- 
tle money ; and, in fact, I have made 
up my mind, my dear Cleve, it is indis- 
pensable, and you must marry. I'm 
quite clear upon the point.” 

“T can promise you, my dear 
uncle, that I shan’t marry without 
your approbation.” 

ms Well, I rather took that for grant- 
ed,” observed Lord Verney, with dry 
solemnity. , 

“Of course. Ionly mr it’s very diffi- 
cult sometimes to see what’s wisest. I 
have you, I know, uncle, to direct 
mg; but you must allow I have also 
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your example. You relied entirely 
upon yourself for your political posi- 
tion. You made it without the aid 
of any such step, and I should be only 
too proud to follow your example.” 

“* A—yes—but the cases are differ- 
ent ; there’sa difference, about it. AsT 
said in the debate on the Jewish 
Disabilities, there are no two cases, 
about it, precisely parallel ; and I’ve 
given my serious consideration to the 
subject, and I am satisfied that for 
every reason you ought to choose a 
wife immediately ; there’s no reason 
against it, and you ought to choose a 
wife, about it, immediately ; and my 
mind is made up quite decidedly, and 
I have spoken repeatedly ; but now 
I tell you I recognise no reason for 
further delay—no reason against the 
step, and every reason for it ; and in 
short, I shall have no choice but to 
treat any dilatory procedure in the 
matter as amounting to a. distinct 
trifling with my known wishes, desire, 
and opinion,” 

And the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Verney smote his thin hand emphati- 
cally at these words, upon the table, as 
he used to doin his place in the House. 

Then followed animpressive silence, 
the peer holding his head high, an 
looking a little flushed ; and Cleve 
very pale, with the ghost of the smile 
he had worn a few minutes before. 

There are instruments that detect 
and measure witha beautifulaccuracy, 
the presence and force of invisible 
influences — heat, electricity, air, 
moisture. If among all these “me- 
ters” —electronometers, hygrometers, 
anemometers—odynometer, to detect 
the presence and measure the in- 
tensity of hidden pain, were pro- 
curable, and applied to the breast of 
that pale, smiling young man at that 
moment, I wonder to what degree in 
its scale its index would have pointed ! 

Cleve intended to make some slight 
and playful remark, he knew not 
what, but his voice failed him, 

He had been thinking of this pos- 
sibility—of this howr—for many a 
day, as some men will of the day of 
judgment, and putting it aside as a 

ateful thought, possibly never to be 
embodied in fact, and here it was 
come upon him, suddenly, inevitably, 
in all its terrors. 

“Well, certainiy, uncle,—as you 
wish it. I must look about me— 
seriously. I know you wish ine to 
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be happy. I’m very grateful, you 
have always bestowed so much of 
your thought and care upon me—too 
good, a great deal.” 

So spoke the young man—white as 
that sheet of paper on which his un- 
cle had been pencilling two or three 
of what he called his thoughts—and 
almost as unconscious of the import 
of the words he repeated. 

“T’m glad, my dear Cleve, you are 
sensible that I have been, I may say, 
kind ; and now let me say that I 
think Ethel has a great deal in her 
favour ; there are others, however, I 
am well aware, and there is time to 
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look about, but I should wish some- 
thing settled this season—in fact, be- 
fore we break up, about it; in short I 
have, as I said, made up my mind. 
I don’t act without reasons ; I never 
do, and mine are conclusive; and it 
was on this topic, my dear Cleve, I 
wished to see you. And now I think 
yee may wish to have some dinner. 

‘m afraid I’ve detained you here 
rather long.” 

And Lord Verney rose, and moved 
toward a book-case with Hansard in 
it, to signify that the conference was 
ended, and that he desired to be alone 
in his study. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


AN OVATION, 


CLevE had no dinner ; he had sup- 
ped full of horrors. He got on his 
coat and hat, and appeared nowhere 
that evening, but took an immense 
walk instead, in the hope I dare say 
of tiring out his agony—perhaps sim- 
ply because quietude and the faculty 
of uninterrupted thought were unen- 
durable. 

Next day hope began a little to re- 
vive. An inventive mind is inex- 
haustible; and are not the resources 
of delay always considerable ? 

Who could have been acting upon 
his uncle’s mind in this matter? The 
spring of Lord Verney’s action was 
seldom quite within himself. All at 
once he recollected that he had come 
suddenly upon what seemed an un- 
usually secret conference between his 
uncle and Mr. Larkin about ten days 
since; it was in the library. He was 
sure the conversation had some refer- 
ence to him. His uncle looked both 
annoyed and embarrassed when he 
came into the room ; even the prac- 
tised countenance of Mr. Larkin be- 
trayed some faint signs of confusion. 

rkin he knew had been down in 
the neighbourhood of Ware, and pro- 
bably in Cardyllian. Had anything 
reached him about the Malory ro- 
mance? Mr. Larkin was aman who 
would not stick at trifles in huntin 
up evidence, and all that concerne 
him would now interest Mr. Larkin, 
and Cleve had too high an opinion of 
that gentleman's sagacity not to as- 
sume that if he had obtained the clew 
to his mystery he would make capital 


of the secret with Lord Verney. Vis- 
cera magnorum domuum—nothing 
like secret relations—confidences, — 
and what might not come of this ? 
Of course, the first result would be 
a peremptory order on which Lord 
Verney had spoken last night. The 
only safety for the young man, it will 
be concluded, is to marry him suita- 
bly forthwith. 

And—by Jove !—a flash of light! 
He had it! The whole thing was 
clear now. Yes; he was to be mar- 
ried to Caroline Oldys, because Mr. 
Larkin was the professional right 
hand of that family, and so the attor- 
ney would glide ultimately into the 
absolute command of the House of 
Verney ! 

To think of that indescribably vul- 
gar rogue’s actually shaping the for- 
tunes and regulating the future suf- 
fering of Cleve Verney! How much 
of our miseries result from the folly 
of those who would serve us! Here 
was Viscount Verney with, as respect- 
ed Cleve, the issues of life very much 
in his fingers, dropping through shear 
imbecility into the coarse hands of 
that odious attorney ! 

Cleve trembled with rage as he 
thought of the degradation to which 
that pompous fool, Lord Verney, was 
consigning him, yet what was to be 
done? Oleve was absolutely at the 
disposal of the peer, and the peer was 
unconsciously placing himself in the 
hands of Mr. Larkin, to be worked 
like a puppet, and spoken for by the 
Pharisaical attorney. 
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Cleve’s theory hung together plaus- 
ibly. It would have been gross folly 
to Sooner his jealousy of the attorney, 
whose opportunities with his dauke 
he had no means of limiting or inter- 
rupting, and against whom he had as 
yet no case. 

He was gifted with a pretty talent 
for dissimulation; Mr. Larkin con- 

ratulated himself in secret upon 

leve’s growing esteem and confi- 
dence. The young gentleman’s man- 
ner was gracious and even friendl 
to a degree that was quite marked, 
and the unsuspecting attorney would 
have been startled had he learned 
on a sudden how much he hated 
him. 

Ware—that great house which all 
across the estuary in which its princely 
front was reflected, made quite a fea- 
ture in the landscape sketched by so 
many tourists, from the pier on the 
shingle of Cardyllian on bright sum- 
mer days, was about to be re-habili- 
tated, and very splendid doings were 
to follow. 

In the mean time, before the archi- 
tects and contractors, the plumbers, 
and painters, and carpenters, and 
carvers, and gilders had taken posses- 
sion, and before those wonderful ar- 
tists in stucco who were to encrust 
and overspread the ceilings with noble 
designs, rich and elegant and light, 
of fruit and flowers and cupids, and 
from memory, not having read the 
guide-book of Cardyllian and its vi- 
cinity for more than a year, I should 
be afraid to say what arabesques, 
and imagery beside, had entered with 
their cements and their scaffolding ; 
and before the three brother artists 
had got their passports for England 
who were to — on the panels of 
the doors such festive pieces as Wat- 
teauloved. In short, beforethe chaos 
and confusion that attend the throes 
of that sort of creation had set in, 
Lord Verney was to make a visit of 
a few days to Ware, and was to visit 
Cardyllian and to receive a congratu- 
latory address from the corporation 
of that ancient town, and to inspect 
the gas-works (which I am glad to 
say are hid away in a little hollow), 
and the two fountains which supply 
the town—constructed, as the inscrip- 
tion tells, at the expense of “the 
Right Honorable Kyffin Fulke, Nine- 
teenth Viscount Verney, and Twenty- 
ninth Baron Penruthyn, of Malory.” 


What else his lordship was to see, 
and to do, and to say on the day of 
his visit the county and other news- 
papers round about printed when the 
spectacle was actually over, and the 
great doings matter of history. 

There were arches of evergreens 
and artificial flowers of paper, among 
which were very tolerable hollyhocks: 
though the roses were starting, under 
these. Lord Viscount Verney and the 
“ distinguished party” who accom- 
panied him passed up Castle-street 
to the town-hall, where he was re- 
ceived by the mayor and town-coun- 
cillors, accompanied and fortified by 
the town-clerk and other function- 
aries, all smiling except the mayor, 
on whom weighed the solemn respon- 
sibility of having to read the address, 
a composition, and no mean one, of the 
Rey. Doctor Splayfoot, who attended 
with parental anxiety “to see the lit- 
tle matter through,” as he phrased it, 
and was so awfully engaged that Mrs. 
Splayfoot, who was on his arm, and 
asked him twice, in a whisper, whe- 
ther the tall lady in purple silk was 
Lady Wimbledon, without receiving 
the slightest intimation that she 
was so much -as heard, remarked 
testily that she hoped he would not 
write many more addresses, inas- 
much as it made him ill-bred to that 
degree that if the town-hall had fal. 
len during the reading, he never would 
have perceived it till he had shaken 
his ears in kingdom-come. Lord Ver- 
ney read his answer, which there was 
much anxiety and pressure to hear. 

“Now it really was be-autiful— 
wasn't it?’ our friend Mrs. Jones the 
draper whispered, in particular refer- 
ence to that part of it, in which the 
viscount invoked the blessing of the 
Almighty upon himself and his do- 
ings, gracefully admitting that in con- 
tfavention of the Divine will and 
the decrees of heaven, even he could 
not be expected to accomplish much, 
though with the best intentions. And 
Captain Shrapnel, who felt that the 
sentiment was religious, and was 
anxious to be conspicuous, standing 
with his hat in his hand, with a sub- 
lime expression of countenance, said 
in an audible voice—A men.” 

All this over, and the building in- 
spected, the distinguished party were 
conducted by the mayor, the militia 
band accompanying their march—{air 
—“The Meeting of the Waters” }— 
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to the “Fountains” in Gannon’s-lane, 
to which I have already alluded. 

Here they were greeted by a de- 
tachment of the Llanwthyn Temper- 
ance Union, headed by short, fat 
Thomas Pritchard, the interesting 
apostle of total abstinence, who used 
to preach on the subject alternately in 
Welsh and English in all the towns 
who would hear his gospel, in most of 
which he was remembered as having 
been repeatedly fined for public in- 
toxication, and known by the familiar 

t-name of “Swipey Tom,” before 

is remarkable conversion. 

Mr. Pritchard now led the choir of 
the Lilanwthyn Temperance Union, 
consisting of seven members, of va- 
rious sizes, dressed in their Sunday 
costume, and standing in a row in 
front of fountain No. 1—each with 
his hat in his left hand and a tumbler 
of fair water in his right. 

Good Mrs. Jones, who had a vague 
sense of fun, andrememberedanecdotes 
of the principal figure in this imposing 
spectacle, did laugh a little modestly 
into her handkerchief, and answered 
the admonitory jog of her husband's 


elbow by Ce eae fellows! 


Well, you know it ts odd—there’s no 
den 


ng that, you know ;” and from 
the losstnd were heard some jeers 
from the excursionists who visited 
Cardyllian for that gala, which kept 
Hughes, the Cardyllian policeman, and 
Evans, the other “ horney,” who had 
been drafted from Liuinan, to help to 
overawe the turbulent, very hot and 
active during that part of the cere- 
mony. 

Particularly unruly was John Swil- 
lers, who, having failed as a publican 
in Liverpool, in consequence of his 
practice of drinking the oe part 
of his own stock in trade, had mi- 

ted to “The Golden Posts” in 
Trapek-oleust, Cardyllian, where he 
ceased to roll his barrel, set up his 
tressels, and had tabernacled for the 
present, drinking his usual proportion 
of his own liquors, and expecting the 
hour of a new migration. 

Over the heads of the spectators 
and the admiring natives of Cardyllian 
were heard such exhortations as “Go 
it, Swipey,” “There’s gin in that,” 
“Five shillin’s for his vorship, 
Swipey,” “I say, Swipey Tom, pay 
your score at the Golden Posts, will 

et’ “Will ye go a bit on the 
stretcher, Swipey?’ “Here’s two 
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horneys as ‘Il take ye home arter 
that.” 

And these interruptions, I am sorry 
to say, continued, notwithstanding the - 
remonstrances which Mr. Hughes ad- 
dressed almost pathetically to John 
Swillers of the Golden Posts, as a re- 
spectable citizen of Cardyllian, one 
from whose position the police were 
led to expect assistance and the popu- 
lace an example. There was some- 
thing in these expostulations which 
struck John Swillers, for he would 
look with atipsy solemnity in Hughes’s 
face while he delivered them, and once 
took his hand, rather affectionately, 
and said, “That’s your sort.” But 
invariably these unpleasant interpel- 
lations were resumed, and did not 
cease until this moral exhibition had 
ended with the last verse of the tem- 
perance song, chanted by the deputa- 
tion with great vigour, in unison, and 
which, as the reader will perceive, had 
in it a Bacchanalian character, which 
struck even the gravest listeners as a 
hollow mockery :— 


Refreshing more than sinful swipes, 
The weary man 
Who quaffs a can, 
That sparkling foams through leaden 
pipes. 
Cuorus. 
Let every man 
Then, fill his can, 
And fill the glass 
Of every lass 
In brimming bumpers sparkling clear, 
To pledge the health of Verney’s Peer! 


And then came a chill and ghastly 
“hip-hip, hurrah,” and with some gra- 
cious inquiries on Lord Verney’s part. 
as to the numbers, progress, an 
finances of “their interesting associa- 
tion,” and asubscription of ten pounds, 
which Mr. John Swillers took leave 
to remark, “wouldn’t be laid out on 
water, by mo means,” the viscount, 
with grand and radiant Mr. Larkin 
at his elbow, and ‘frequently mur- 
muring in his ear—to the infinite 
disgust of my friend, the Cardyl- 
lian attorney, thus out-strutted and 
out-crowed on his own rustic eleva- 
tion—was winning golden opinions 
from all sorts of men. 

The party went on, after the won- 
ders of the town had been exhausted, 
to look at Malory, and thence re- 
turned to a collation, at which toasts 
were toasted and speeches spoken, and 
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Captain Shrapnel spoke, by arrange- 
ment, for the ladies of Cardyllian in 
his usual graceful and facetious man- 
ner, with all the puns and happy allu- 
sions which a month’s private dili- 
gence, and, I am sorry to say, some 
shameless plagiarisms from three old 
numbers of poor Tom Hood’s “Comic 
Annual,” could get together, and the 
gallant captain concluded by observ- 
ing that the noble lord whom they 
had that day the honour and sees 
ness to congratulate, intended, he 
understood, everything that was 
splendid and liberal and handsome, 
and that the town of Cardyllian, in 
the full radiance of the meridian sun- 
shine, whose golden splendour pro- 
ceeded from the south—“The cardinal 
pens at which the great house of 

are is visible from the Green of 
Cardyllian”—(hear, hear, and laugh- 
ter)—“‘there remained but one griev- 
ance to be redressed, and that set to 
rights, every ground of complaint 
would slumber for ever, he might say. 
in the great bed of Ware” —(loud 
cheers and laughter)—“and what was 
that complaint? He was instructed 
by his fair, lovely, and beautiful 
dataciie ladies of Cardyllian— 
some of whom he saw in the gallery, 
and some still more happily situ- 
ated at the festive board” —(a laugh). 
“Well, he was, he repeated, instructed 
by them to say that there was one 
obvious duty which the noble lord 
owed to his ancient name—to the 
fame of his public position—to the 
coronet, whose golden band encircled 
his distinguished brow—and above 
all, to the ancient feudal dependency 
of Cardyllian”—(hear, hear)—“ and 
that was to select from his country’s 
beauty, fascination, and accomplish- 
ment, and he might say loveliness, a 
partner worthy to share the ermine 
and the coronet and the name and 
the—the ermine (hear, hear) of the 
ancient house of Verney” (loud 
— ; “and need he add that when 
the selection was made, it was hoped 
and trusted and aspired after, that 
the selection would not be made a 
hundred miles away from the ivied 
turrets, the feudal ruins, the gushing 
fountains, and the spacious town-hal 
of Cardyllian”—(loud and long-con- 
tinued cheering, amid which the gal- 


_ Jant eaptain, very hot, and red, and 


smiling furiously, sat down with a 
sort of lurch, and drank off a glass of 


champagne, and laughed and giggled 
a little in his chair while the “cheer- 
ing and a continued). 

And Lord Verney rose, not at all 
hurt by this liberty, very much 
amused on the contrary, and in high 
good humour his lordship said— 

“Allow me to say—I am sure yea 
will”—(hear, hear, and cries of “We 
will”)-——“ TI say, I am sure you will 

ermit me to mie sont the ladies of 
ardyllian, a-a-about it, seem to me 
to have chosen a very eloquent 
spokesman in the gallant, and I have 
no doubt, distinguished officer who 
has just addressed the house. We 
have all been entertained by the elo- 
quence of Captain Scollop”—{here 
the mayor deferentially whispered 
something to the noble colar 
beg pardon—Captain Grapnell—who 
sits at the table, with his glass of 
wine, about it—and very good wine 
it is—his glass, I say, where it should 
be, in his hand”—(hear, hear, and 
laughter, and “You got it there, 
captain.”) “And I assure the gal- 
lant captain I did not mean to be 
eonee-renne we are all joking—and 
I do say that he has his hand— 
my gallant friend, Captain Grabblet, 
has it—where every gallant officer’s 
ought to be, about it, and that . 
is, upon his weapon”—{hear, hear, 
laughter, and cries of “ His lordship’s 
too strong for you, captain.”) “I don't 
mean to hurt him, though, about it,” 
(renewed cries of hear, and laughter), 
during which the captain shook his 
ears a little, smiling into his glass 
rather foolishly, as aman who was 
ing the worst of it, and knew it, 

ut took it all pleasantly. “No, it 
would not be fair to the ladies, about 
it,” (renewed laughter and cheering), 
“and all I will say is this, about it— 
there are s of Captain Scraplet’s 
speech, which I shan’t undertake to 
answer at this moment. I feel that I 
am trespassing, about it, for a much 
longer time than I had intended,” 
(loud cries of “No, no, Go on, goon,” 
and cheering), during which the mayor 
whispered something to the noble 
lord, who, having heard it twice or 
thrice repeated, nodded to the mayor 
in evident apprehension, and when 
silence was restored proceeded to say, 
“T have just. heard, without meaning 
to say anything unfair of the gallant 
captain, Captain Scalpel, that he is 
hardly himself q ied to give me 
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the excellent advice, about it, which 
I received from him; for they tell 
me that he has rather run away, about 
it, from his colours, on that occasion.” 
(Great laughter and cheering). “I 
should be sorry to wound Captain 
Shat—Scat—Scrap, the gallant cap- 
tain, to wound him, I say, even in 
front.” (Laughter, cheering, and a 
voice from the gallery “Hit him hard, 
and he won’t swell,” “Order.”) “But 
I think I was bound to make that 
observation in the interest of the 
ladies of Cardyllian, about it;” (re- 
newed laughter) ; “and, for my part, 
I promise my gallant friend—my— 


THE continual restlessness of scepti- 
cism is one of the greatest evidences 
of the unsatisfactory nature of that 
aberration of the human mind. Its 
votaries are never thoroughly satis- 
fied or convinced of their own con- 
clusions, but must continually agitate 
questions, and go over the old beaten 
tracks in and again, finding no 
rest for their souls, and no light for 
their darkness. They remind us of 
the wicked ones in the “Inferno” 
ling in the boiling pitch in 
that hellfire so terribly depicted by 
Dante. Ever and anon they are lifted 
out of their torture-gulph by the fork 
of some demon, held up to the world 
in momentary relief from their suf- 
ferings, and then plunged down 
again into the boiling gulph to shriek 
and struggle for ever. And yet, 
scepticism is made an instrument of 
doing good. We fear but for these 
ople we should sink into a slum- 
ring orthodoxy, fatally inactive, 
were it not that now and then the 
old war cry is raised, and we have to 
rouse ourselves, put on our armour, 
and plant the standard of the Lord of 
Hosts between us and the enemy. 
It is a very old war cry, for we may 
safely affirm that not a single argu- 
ment or mode of presenting an argu- 
ment against the subjects of Revela- 
tion has ever yet been submitted to 
our consideration, the counterpart, of 
which we may not find in the heresies 
of the first three or four centuries of 
the Church. 
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captain—about it—that although I 
may take some time, like himself” 
(loud laughter) ; “yet although I can- 
not let fall, about it, any observation 
that may commit me, yet I do pro- 
mise to meditate on the excellent ad- 
vice he has been so good as to give 
me, about it.” And the noble ford 
resumed his seat amid uproarious 
cheering and general laughter, won- 
dering what had happened to put him 
in the vein, and regretting that some 
of the people of Downing-street had 
not been present to hear it, and wit- 
ness its effect. 


But this book which lies before us 
is a voice from the other side; it is 
the clash of the arms of a vigorous 


warrior under the standard before 
mentioned, and we hail him asa true 
soldier. Of this work we can only 
in our limited space give a general 
idea, touching as we advance upon 
salient points. 

It opens with an endeavour to 
combat the difficulties of the mira- 
culous conception of Christ. The 
author justly observes— 


“There has ever been a motion, a gravi- 
tation more or less palpable towards a man 
who should be the complement of every 
other man, and who, by the perfectness of 
his manhood should be able to restore and 
preserve the equipoise which universal con- 
sciousness affirms to have been disturbed or 
lost. . . In other senses than that 
of the procreator of human life there have 
been miraculous conceptions in every age— 
conceptions by the over-shadowing of the 
Holy Ghost too. Every foremost thought 
of God among men, every struggle of the 
soul in the direction in which God is sup- 
posed to have gone, has been an effect of 
divine operation upon the mind. In Jesus 
Christ alone have we a life which claims to 
have been produced immediately by a 
superhuman relation to the human body. 
Yet, though so produced, the ‘holy thing’ 
born of the Virgin did not collide with the 
human race as an unexpected antagonistic 
element, but took his place in the human 
family by a process which, omone side was 
fitted to awaken awe, and on the other, to 
excite sympathy. Intellectual 
history presents a succession of births quite 
in their degree, and according to their 
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nature as inexplicable as any occurrence 
that could transpire in the merely material 
sphere. ‘The Holy Ghost has come upon, 
and the power of the Highest has over- 
shadowed’ all who have wrought upon the 
springs of civilization, and enriched the 
resources of human life; poem and picture 
book, and statue that have touched the 
world’s soul, have been, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent irreverence of the expres- 
sion, miraculous conceptions—fruits of the 
Spirit’s strife with the human mind. 

- « + Moses hesitated not to say that 
the Lord had called by name Bezaleel, the 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah, and had ‘filled him with the Spirit 
of God in wisdom, in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise curious works, to work in 
gold and in silver and in brass, and in the 
cutting of stones, to set them, and in the 
carving of wood to make any manner of 
cunning work.’ Art is thus set among the 
miraculous conceptions, and civilization is 
robed as a worshipper in the outer court of 
the Temple. Still we have not a man who 
claims in a peculiar sense to have God's life 
in his veins. We have seen Ged in art, 
can we see God in blood ?” 


The whole history of the Pagan 
world, the results of Pagan history 
and Pagan philosophy, as they ex- 
isted at the coming of our Lord, all 
go to prove that He and the Gospel 
were the only things then wanting to 
supply what they yearned after most. 
The Alexandrine Fathers, who were 
the first fruits of Paganism to the 
Christian side, all believed that philo- 
sophy was to the Greek just what the 
law was to the Jew, an evangelical 
preparation,a leading up tothe 

ut it has always struck our mind 
that the difficulties, scholastic and 
other, of believing in the Incar- 
nation of the Godhead in Christ 
vanish if we can only recognise the 
fact of his co-existence and pre-exis- 
tence with the Father; that before 
all worlds he was, that through him 
all things were made, and that ev 
communication of the Godhead wit 
man was made Biogn him ; so that 
the key to the difficulty of his mar- 
vellous birth lies in his pree-existence. 
If we can only comprehend that, the 
difficulties of the other are cleared, 
his ee paves the way for 
his incarnation. 

We are told by Christ himself, 
when speaking of the Father, “Ye 
have never heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape ;” and he 
immediately adds, which will be a 


sufficient proof of what we are going 
to say of his pre-existence, “ Search 
the Scriptures” (that was the Old 
Testament), “they are they which 
testify of me.” 

If this beso, if no man at any time 
hath seen God, who is it that appears 
throughout the Old Testament before 
men in the person of the “ Lord?’ 
Can it be any one else than the Son, 
who is coeval with the Father, 
through whom all things were created 
that were created. He was the me- 
dium of communication between God 
and man in all ages before the Incar- 
nation. 

The idea of this pre-existence of 
Christ was clearly understood by all 
the early Christians, even by the 
Gnostic sects; and of them, most 
clearly by the Valentinians. In their 
peculiar diction, a compound of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity, the Supreme 
Being, the fountain of all existence, 
or, as they called him, the Abyss 
(BvO0¢) existed in Silence and Thought 
(otyy and evvoig): these were what 
they termed the two first eons. The 
Supreme was as yet unknown, bu 
as he wished to be known, emitte 
through the contemplation of him- 
self—dia rnc woOupnoewe rnc eavrov— 
the Only Begotten. This old doc- 
trine of the first century is now pro- 
mulgated by the Tubingen school of 
Germany as New Light. 
_ But we appeal to the Bible—that 
is, the Old Testament—where Christ 
himself had directed us to search for 
testimonials of him. Rightly under- 
stood, the Old Testament is one long 
evidence to the pre-existence of 
Christ with the Father, and all the 
appearances mentioned there, all the 
personal communications made to 
men by the Father, have been through 
the Son, “the Lord.” There is a 
marvellous significance in all Hebrew 
names, often a prophetic significance, 
which is lost in common use. We 
ve one or two examples. Sh’mouel 
Samuel , Hearkened to by God. 

a-a-ko (Jacob) “He will trip u 
the heels”—supplant. Moriy-ya 
pupae of the Le; ut 

e m expressive rhaps is 
Y’roushalayim Fateiibeary Me He 
shall pour peace on thee in floods.” 
The word “Jehovah” means beyond 
any question simply “ He will be,” 
and is a form of the third person 
future of the verb “Hayah,” to be, 
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to live, to live again. If we always 
read the word Jehovah, or “the 
Lord,” in the Old Testament as “he 
who will be,’ we shall understand 
more clearly the pre-existence of 
Christ, testified as it is all through 
its pages. 
hat it was known to our first mo- 
ther that he who was to come as the 
Saviour of fallen man, was to be her 
seed, is evident from the names she 
ve her children by virtue of that 
Relief, “The seed of the woman 
shall bruise thy head,” uttered in her 
presence, was the fountain of the hope 
she had in her own offspring. The 
force of the first name is spoiled by a 
mistranslation started by the Sep- 
tuagint, and perpetrated in all trans- 
lations ever since—a mistake which 
any Jew or even a tyro in Hebrew 
would at once recognise. She called 
him Cain, which in Hebrew means 
“T have acquired,” because we are 
told in the text, “I have gotten, 2.e., 
acquired,a man fromthe Lord.” This 
word from does not appear in the 
Hebrew the true translation, as any 
one who knows the elements of He- 
brew would admit is, “I have gotten 
a man—the Lord himself.’ The 
words are “ Hth Jehovah,” and the 
word “eth” appended to a word 
gives all through the Old Testament 
and in every Hebrew book the force 
of apposition only translatable by our 
word self. If it have been “from 
the Lord,” the words would have been 
Méyhovah, or some such form. She 
imagined that her first child was he 
who was to come, but upon the birth 
of the second, she was perplexed 
as to which of the two would be the 
“coming One,’ and appropriately 
calls his name “ Abel,” which means 
“ nerplexity.” After the melancholy 
death of Abel and the disgrace of 
Cain, she despaired, but when her 
third son was born she called him 
“Seth,” which means “replacing”— 
“for God, said she, hath appointed 
me another seed instead of Abel, 
whom Cain slew.” It is manifest 
from this expression that she had 
abandoned all hope of Cain through 
his disgrace. But by this time chil- 
dren were born of her children, apd 
she must have been convinced that 
the “coming One” was not to come 
yet, for we find the son of Seth is 
called “ Enos,” which means simply 
“2 man” —an ordinary man, 
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There follows, however, an expres- 
sion after the birth of Enos which 
seems to prove all this. Then began 
men to call upon the name of “ Je- 
hovah”—the coming One, Itis clear 
this word Jehovah cannot mean God 
the Father, because Cain and Abel 
had called on him before in their 
sacrifices ; but it means simply what 
it says, that from that moment Christ 
began to be the hope of mankind, 
and “men began to call upon him 
who was to come.” The distinction is 
still more clearly brought out in 
Exodus vi. 3, where the difference 
between God as God, and God as 
“ Jehovah,” or the “ coming One,” is 
made a solemn subject of special re- 
velation to Moses, to be taught to 
the children of Israel. “I appeared 
unto Abraham by the name of ‘God 
Almighty’ (B’el Shaddai), but by my 
name Jehovah, or ‘the coming One,’ 
was I not known unto them.” 

We shall only mention one more 
instance to illustrate this great fact, 
which is the key to half the diffi- 
culties in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and that is, the appearance 
of “He who will come,” mentioned 
in the 18th chapter of Genesis. Abra- 
ham was sitting at his tent door in 
the heat of the day when he looked 
up and beheld three men approach- 
ing. He ran towards them, and ad- 
dressed one of them in particular as 
“My Lord.” It will observed 
that this one is distinguished by 
Abraham throughout the interview ; 
he is the spokesman. Then after the 
promise about Sarah, this distin- 
guished one said, “Because the 
cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
great, I will go down now, and see 
whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it.” Then we 
are told—“ And the men turned their 
faces from thence and went toward 
Sodom, but Abraham stood yet before 
‘ Jechovah’—the coming One.” $o that 
only two of the men could have de- 
parted to Sodom, which is singularly 
confirmed by the first verse of the 
following chapter, which begins, 
“And there came two angels to 
Sodom at even.” The whole narrative 
is “simplex duntaxat et unum.” To 
return to Abraham, he pleaded with 
the Lord (Jehovah) for Sodom, and 
the narrative is concluded by the 
suggestive words, “And the Lord 
went his way as soon as he had left 
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communing with Abraham, and Abra- 
ham returned to his place.” 
Recollecting at this point the 
solemn assertion of the Coming One 
when he had come on the earth, 
that no man had ever heard his 
Father’s voice at any time, nor seen 
his shape, we ask the question here, 
who could this have been who ap- 
peared to Abraham but Him, Jesus, 
who is always spoken of as the agent 
of his Father’s communications with 
men? The Old Testament read in 
this way becomes what it really was 
meant to be, a preparation for the 
Gospel, a gradual training of the 
human mind for the fulness ‘of his 
coming ; and we can ay ap- 
preciate the following beautiful pas- 
sage from the first chapter of this 
book, which is now before us :— 


“From Abraham to David, from David 
to the carrying away into Babylon, and 
from Babylon until Herod reigned in Judea, 
there is a life far below the surface. From 
behind the prophetic veil, or through it, 
there glows the image of a man, stranger 
to everybody, yet friendly to all. A mar- 
vellous image it is, soindistinct yet so posi- 
tive, gentle, yet carrying awful power 
as the summer cloud carries lightning ; 
very near, yet distant as the unseen God. 
We feel this coming along the biblical line; 
feel that almost at amy moment a man 
might stand up in the very likeness and 
majesty of God; and a strange fascinating 
spell binds the reader until having passed 
the a se he comes to the Star and 
the Virgin and the Child. Zhat Child had 
been the mystery of all his reading. There in 
infant life lay the explanation, itself a 
mystery of all the tumultuous events and 
hopeful promises which made up the sum 
of prophetic history. We cannot understand 
the Child without at least recognising that it 
is alleged that he came up from unbeginning 
time to express AUDIBLY and VISIBLY what 
otherwise could never have been known of 
God.” 


In the chapter on the Written 
Word some useful hints are thrown 
out. Itisnew, and adapted to the 
new wants of every age. 


‘The New Testament is only the begin- 
ning of books, not a finished sealed docu- 
ment, according to popular notions of 
finality, but the beginning of a literature 
punctuated and paragraphed by tears and 
laughter, by battle and pestilence, and all 
the changes of a tumultuous yet progressive 
civilization.” 


Speaking also of the contradictions 
of the Bible, the author says :— 
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‘‘ No doubt the Book does possess contra- 
dictions more or less real. So does the 
Book of Nature. The desert contradicts 
the garden ; the storm contradicts the calm; 
summer and winter are utterly discordant; 
one plant grows poison, another is impreg- 
nated with healing juices; the savage beast 
and the creature of gentle blood face each 
other in the contradictory book of nature. 
The world is full of contradictions, and an 
intolerably insipid world it would. be but 
for its anomalies. Every man is his own 
contradiction. In ten years a growing man 
will throw off many tastes, companionships, 
and habits, which to-day are pleasant to 
him. Thereis nothing without an element 
of contradiction but death, and death ‘itself 
ts the great contradiction of God.” 


The author of “Ecce Deus” has a 
far higher comprehension of the 
Temptation of Christ than has else- 
where been presented. He remarks 
with justice as the principal results 
of that scene that it completed the 
sympathy of Christ with human na- 
ture, and that by it we are taught 
the er. which most fre- 
o— set all humanity, which 

aily are besetting individuals; the 
whole world is “a wilderness of 
Temptation.” 


“ To-day the great strife of the world is 
proceeding upon these very issues—Bread, 
Desperation, Sovereignty. Man has been 
victimised by the sophism that it is neces- 
sary for him to dive, and therefore nec 
that he should make bread either legiti- 
mately ordishonestly; but Christ alone broke 
through this sophism by showing from what 
the true life of man is derived, and that there 
is something deeper than the sensations of 
the body which cannot be a guest at men’s 
tables, but must feed on the very truth of 
God. Man has also been tempted to risks 
that are unlawful, especially on the pre- 
tence that he was but acting up to his 
faith, forgetting that there is a limit to 
human liberty, and that a narrow boundary 
separates trust and presumption. Man has 
further been tempted to bid for great domi- 
nion, and in some cases under the glare of 
that delusion he has bent his knee before 
the deceiver. So man _ himself passed 
through the series of temptations recorded 
in connexion with the name of Christ, and 
can understand what is meant by Christ 
having been ‘tempted in all points like 
unto his brethren ;’ showing that Christ 
took up the very temptations which has 
been plaguing the world for thousands of 
years, and did not introduce a new and 
unfamiliar class of temptations which had 
never troubled the life of the world, and 
which, even when overcome, left the com. 
mon temptations of society untouched," 
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There is 4 chapter on “The Mighty 
Works,” which advances a step to- 
wards the true method of treating 
miracles, though it rests the whole 
testimony of their possibility upon 
faith. He says:— 


“Man cannot advance to the miracle ex- 
cept through the faith. There can be no 
doubt that the faith of the world has gone 
down, and in part this may be accounted for 
by the intellectual transition through which 
we are being driven by revised and ambitious 
science,” 


We must here point out the dis- 
tinction between inferenceand demon- 
stration, for herein lies the difficulty 
about miracles. The results of the 
observation of natural phenomena 
have been baptized with a name to 
which it is scarcely legally or logically 
entitled—science, that is, knowledge. 
But the observation of natural phe- 
nomena does not confer knowledge, it 
merely records experience—it is built 
up on deduction and inference that is 
not demonstration, and therefore can- 
not be knowledge. 

The man of science observes the phe- 
nomena of nature recurring with regu- 
larity, and has ascertained that that 
regularity has for a long time been un- 
interrupted, though here he is com- 

lled to exercise faith in tradition ; 

ut he finds it recorded in history, and 
in a book which some say has py deme 
origin, and reveals recondite truths 
about man, God, and nature—that in 
some ages of the world’s history that 
regularity has apparently been inter- 
rupted and phenomena have occurred 
somewhat contrary to previous obser- 
vation. Is the record a false one, or 
is the discovered law variable? We 
must recollect that what we call law 
comes rather from ourselves. We 
have observed regularity, and not ob- 
served any alteration in that regularity, 
but upon the very principles of science 
—that being only the result of obser- 
vation cannot be demonstration, ac- 
tual proof that the contrary may not 
occur at any moment, and therefore 
cannot fairly be what we understand 


by law. 

Besides, although the observation 
of science may lead us to recoghise 
this regularity, to which we give the 
name of law, it cannot, as we have 
observed, in any way tell us of the 
cause of phenomena nor of the origin 
of law. It is conscious of an order or 
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regularity, but what that regularity is, 
where it comes from, what is its origin, 
is its originator subject to it himself, 
which appears impossible, as creative 
power must be absolute power, and 
not subject to law or experience, but 
self-acting and self-guided. On all 
these subjects science is dumb, and 
we hope will, for the future, abandon 
that investigation, and either accept 
Revelation as an explanation or cease 
from opposing it as an obstacle in the 
way of those who will. 

he position of the two contem- 
plators—the acceptor and the non- 
acceptor of Revelation and their in- 
ductions—may be aptly illustrated by 
slightly paraphrasing an illustration 
of Coleridge. 

The non-believer observes the phe- 
nomena of nature stretching out across 
the universe, and moving on with 
regularity and unaltering precision, 
like a long chain of blind men, each one 
holding on by the skirt of his prede- 
cessor. But the believer remarks, 
“Surely there must be some one at the 
head of them who can see.” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly not,” replies the non-believer, 
‘the men are all blind and infinite, and 
infinite blindness compensatesfor want 
of sight.” That is all that science can 
tell us of the origin of law and phe- 
nomena—a system occurring with 
blind regularity ; it cannot apprehend 
a Divine supremacy because it cannot 
be demonstrated, although it appre- 
hends the regularity of the pheno- 
mena whose cause it cannot demon- 
strate. 

If this be so, and it certainly appears 
to be incontrovertible, that our know- 
ledge of the order, and what we call 
the invariable law of nature, is merely 
the result of recorded observation, 
that it is only apprehended, and not 
demonstrated, it cannot, certainly, by 
the very principles of science itself be 
accepted as absolute proof that that 
system of order and regular recurrence 
may not at any moment be subject to 
alteration and phenomena of another 
kind occur in the same order, The 
source of law, whatever it may be, 
can scarcely be subject to its own 
production, or it could not have 
originated it ; the ultimate cause must 
be supreme, and if circumstances 
occur in the economy of nature, must 
have the power of: modifying or 
changing what we term the unalter- 
able laws of nature, or else we must 
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fall back upon the desolate fact, that 
there is no origin and no supreme 
Originator: the men, as we have said, 
are all blind, and infinite blindness 
compensates for want of sight. 

Even in worldly matters, custom, 
though admitted in law courts to 
have great weight in decisions on 
certain occasions, is never recognised 
as law. And so in nature, this order 
which we observe as a custom, and 
lay down as a law, must be subject to 
something else higher than itself or 
its own regularity ; and therefore it 
is that miracles cannot be impossible, 
when we find that phenomena must 
be subject to some infinite power, to 
whom there must be the possibility 
of arranging or altering the succession 
of phenomena by virtue of his power 
of creation. The next thing to be 
examined is: have there ever been 
circumstances in the world which 
seem to require such an interference ; 
if we can find such circumstances, it 
would help us towards the conclusion 
that whatever the governiug power 
may be, there would be such inter- 
ference ; and if we find such inter- 
ference at that moment upon record, 
surely it ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince us of the truth. 

There have been moments in the 
history of the world when investiga- 
tion has been pushed with marvellous 
success ; the investigation of Greek 
philosophyisan extraordinary instance 
of this. The philosophers had attained 
by investigation alimitedapprehension 
of the immortality of the soul, and 
an existence after death, but their 
difficulty was with the body; the 
soul they knew must have some 
medium of action, and as they found 
that the physical bodies wasted away 
and became dust; lost all identity of 
form, they were driven to the unsatis- 
factory, even to them unsatisfactory, 
expedient of a doctrine of transmi- 

ration of souls. There must be a 
dy, but they had no notion of the 
resurrection of a spiritual body; that 
was not demonstrated. Still no one 
can go over the history of ancient 
philosophy without seeing that this 
was the ultimate want. They had 
advanced out of heathenism and the 


folly of a plurality of gods, appreci- 
ated the immortal nature of the soul, 
had become conscious of the high 
destiny of man in the future, in a 
life after this life, but they had no 
means of knowing, they had no ap- 
prehension of a future revivification 
of the body. Was this not an instance 
of the absolute necessity for inter- 
ference? It was the instinctive longing 
of Plato, he himself confessed that 
the world could never be satisfied inits 
longings until a divine interference 
had taken place. What more natural 
then that this great longing of the 
human heart should be satisfied by a 
supernatural interference in the order 
of natural phenomena— that one 
should rise from the dead, and give to 
the world the last link in the chain 
of its being, the confirmed hope and 
demonstrated possibility of a personal 
resurrection to a life beyond Fife.* 

So that we say to science—if you 
can give us a better explanation ; if 
you can tell us of another origin of 

henomena, of another originator of 
aw, we will abandon our theories, 
as you term them, our belief in Revela- 
tion ; but until then we shall cling to 
our notion derived first from the 
necessity discovered by the observa- 
tion of nature, an observation just as 
close as your own, of a Supreme Ruler, 
and confirmed by the Revelation of 
an Infinite God, who can be subject 
to no law, though he may institute 
them to meet our limited capabilities 
of apurohesniss, and in whose power * 
are placed all the objects of his 
creation. 

In a chapter on the calling of men, 
the author touches upon the vexed 
question of dogmatic Theology, that 
vast system of problems which have 
re the ingenuity of men to 
evolve out of the simplicity of the 
Gospel. 


“It has often been asserted that Christ 
did not set down in sequential order what 
is known in these days as a system of di- 
vinity. The assertion is not only true as a 
matter of fact, but true as an evidence of 
His Godhead. The divine, the immeasur- 
able, the eternal, cannot be formulated. 
Life cannot be systematised; architecture 
may; 80 may astronomy, botany, and all 





* We have led our argument up to this greatest miracle, because upon it depends our 
all. ‘The only thing Christians have to establish is that Christ rose, if he did not rise 
‘then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” Destroy that, and the edifice 

falls. 
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other arts and sciences; but life is not a 
science—the soul is not an art. - The 
world has differed more over the interpreta- 
tion of its own writing than over anything 
else; so much so, that the interpretation of 
writing has become a profession in which 
the directest contradictions are constantly 
maintained, at thé cost of vindictive or 
credulous clients. Probably the greatest 
stumbling-block to the extension of Christ's 
influenceis scholasticor formulated theology. 
The world is now waiting for a voice crying 
in the wilderness that men are to be saved 
not by theology, but by Christ. . . . 
The call of the Church often differs from 
the call of Christ, in being a call to theology. 
In some places in modern Christendom it 
will be found that the Lord’s Table is sur- 
rounded by theologians, persons who have 
passed successfully through more or less of 
a theological examination; and that many 
feel themselves excluded from the memorial 
service, because though they love Christ, 
and could die for him, yet they cannot 
pronounce the doctrinal shibboleth, What 
does a newly-quickened heart, coming up 
out of the waters of penitence, and just 
about to move into the wilderness of tempta- 
tion, know about the Trinity in Unity, the 
federal headship of Adam, the philosophy 
of sacrifice, or the metaphysics of theology ? 
Probably nothing.” 


The history of the rise of dogma, 
not merely as a theological system, 
but as a phase of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, has yet to be written. It would 
form one of the most interesting and 
yet most melancholy of investigations 
to trace the devastations, violence, and 
- folly which followed in the wake of 
each doctrine as men worked it up 
out of the divine simplicity of Christ’s 
words and the apostles’ teaching. 
The attitude of the Church in many 
ages and the teaching of theology 
have been such as to indicate that 
God would pardon anything sooner 
than defective creed. Blasphemy. 
adultery, murder, have been punished 
less severely than heterodoxy about 
words or even letters. 

The first struggle of the Church 
was with Paganism, and may be said 
to stretch over the period between 
A.D. 80 and 300. During that time 
it had to watch and suffer ; there was 
no time for internal dissensions, and 
consequently we find few doctrinal 
controversies. The intellectual-por- 
tion of her body was engaged in 
the rational defence of Christianity 
against paganism, and her martyrs 
were lending force to the arguments 
of the Apologists by their sufferings 
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in the arena, on the rack, in the 
dungeon. On the enemies’ side were 
such men as Lucian, Arian, Celsus, 
Porphyry, and Hierocles; and the 
cause of Christ was advocated by 
Irenseus, Just Martyr, Melito, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Clemens, 
and Origen. But no sooner had pa- 
anism disappeared and Christian- 
ity been taken under imperial pro- 
tection, no sooner was she free from 
the fear of persecution, than the war 
of controversy broke out, and the 
history of the Church for the next 
three centuries is a history of an in- 
ternal struggle amongst sects, which 
was characterised by atrocities which 
degrade human nature to the level of 
the beast. The blood-thirsty cruelties 
of the Arian persecutions appear to 
us now as one of the most extraordi- 
nary proofs of the evils which may 
arise out of doctrinal theology ; never 
were those divine words more fully 
confirmed—“ The letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth life.” For nearly 
three centuries Christians fought 
over a diphthong. If a man de- 
clared the substance of Ciist to 
be similar to that of the Father, 
“ duoiovowe,” he was driven out of the 
Church, persecuted, and killed by 
those who declared that the sub- 
stance of the Son was the same as 
that of the Father, “ opoovawg »” and 
during the three centuries’ war over 
these two letters thousands lost their 
lives, bishops were deposed, dragged 
from the churches, and murdered in 
the streets, children were strangled, 
women violated, churches razed to 
the ground, aged men exiled, until 
it became a byword among pagans, 
“See how these Christians hate each 


other.” The continued struggles be- 
tween the numerous sects which 
arose out of these doctrinal differ- 
ences plainly prove to us how danger- 
ous it is to depart from the simplicity 
of the Gospel of Christ. Manichzans, 


Sabellians, Novatians, Valesians, 
Arians, Eusebians, Meletians, Donat- 
ists, Pelagians, Nestorians, Monophy- 
sites, all hated and persecuted each 
other with the greatest violence. 
Then, again, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the war once 
more raged in the schools, and Thom- 
ists fought against Scotists ; a vast 
system of scholastic theology arose, 
from which the Chureh up to the 
present day has never been freed. 
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Wesee still the banners of the oppos- 
ing armies mene citadels. We 
have yet Sabellians, Pelagians, 
Arians, Berengarians, Millenarians, 
Arminians, Calvinists, Predestina- 
rians, Socinians, and a whole mass of 
sectarian.divisions, cut off from each 
other by the “letter which killeth,” 
instead of being bound together in 
one compact body by “the Spirit 
which giveth life.’ The world is 
thirsting for primitive simplicity ; 
men are sick of problems, and want 
life, weary of dogma, which makes 
the head ache and keeps the heart 
empty ; they are tired of crying to 
the Church for bread, and receiving 
a stone; and a Christianity which 
knows nothing but Christ crucified 
is now the universal want of the 
world. Men are livingat present under 
the pressure of advancing civilization, 
and have no time to think of their 
souls, the bare existence of the bod 


- keeping them chained to their tas 


all through the wearied day, and far 
into the night ; no time to settle con- 
troversies, to acquire right notions on 
the Triftity, the Divinity of Christ, 
the. Real Presence, the thousand 
questions of theology which are made 
by men necessary to salvation. What 
is to become of souls if salvation is 
to rest upon theology? Surely, the 
Gospel, which was given by God as 
the Book of Life, is now being made 
by men a book of death. 

Christ adopted three modes of ad- 
justing human relations; he reconciled 
man with man— 


-.» «+. “giving us deeper insight into 
humanity, inspiring mutual love and streng- 
thening the common trust of society, There 
is another phase of his adjustment of man 
which, though less commanding, is yet one 
of great interest—that is, his way of setting 
them towards nature. Christ walked mach 
in the open country with his disciples, and 
gave them a new method of reading the 
landscape and all natural objects. Heturned 
nature into a great book of illustration—he 
showed that every bush was aflame with 
co! ing fire and vocal with the utterances 
of God. He made all nature preach the doc- 
trine of trust in the Divine Fatherhood. He 
spoke of the lilies as pledges of God’s watch- 
fulness over all life. He bade his disciples 
consider these things, and lay them to heart 
as defences against distrust or apprehension. 
Who knows how much life there is in a lily? 
Who can measure the distance between God 
and a flower of the field? What connexion 
is there between the lily and the man we 


have not yet been sufficiently educated to 
discern? But Christ's lesson is pointless if 
there is not a line common to all kinds of 
life ranning through and binding all . . 
Enough to know that the lily and the man 
eat at the same table and quench their 
thirst at a common fountain, We have no 
answer to enigmas respecting the conscious- 
ness of nature; but as Christ set men down 
by the lily to consider it, they may justly 
feel that there is a mystery in life of the 
lowest kinds which compels the conclusion— 
solemn yet gladsome—that the whole earth 
is sacred with the presence of God—the very 
gate of heaven. The third relation which 
Christ came to adjust was the relation of 
man to Ged, and not by direct religious 
teaching alone, but by the whole tenor of 
his course among men.” 


The imperative demands of space 
compel us to pass over many things 
we should like to notice, but we must 
devote the conclusion of this review 
to a notice of the excellently written 
and clearly conceived chapters on the 
Cross of Christ and its relation to the 
law and practical morals. The Cross 
was itself a revelation. 


“The Cross tells man what he is and what 
he may be. It tells him what a sinner he 
is and what a son of God he may become. 
Tears could not reach his case, only blood 
could—without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins—only life could reach 
death. Only God could sound the depths 
of the human fall. Christ said he would 
draw all men unto him when he was lifted 
up from the earth; they would see what he 
was and what they are, and the revelation 
would have aresurrectional effect upon them. 
Not that they would escape suffering on that 
account, but rather that they would suffer 
more when they saw what he suffered for 
them. Inthe midst of his sins man does 
not see the enormity of his own guilt; in 
the midnight revel, in the eager pursuit of 
forbidden pleasure, in the whirl and thunder 
of excitement he does not see the case as it 
is; but when he sees the agony of a holy 
woman as she pours her burning tears over 
the recollection of his misdeeds, he begins to 
feel how great must have been the sin which 
has brought such sorrow, and learns from a 
broken heart how far he has gone astray. 
In some such manner, with infinite extension 
of the proportions, men see their history best 
at the Cross; on the background of Christ’s 
innocence, as he hangs there in mortal pain, 
they see how black, how ulcerous, how 
deadly is their own sin. They never could 
have seen it otherwise. No man could have 
shown it to them, Only Jesus Christ could 
reveal the exceeding sinfulness of sin. There 
is more in the Cross than God’s view of 
human guilt. There is all that is meant by 
a word which is over-familiarized—Salva- 
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tion. It shows not only what. man is, but 
what man may be; not only the withered 
and decrepid rebel, but the robed and 
crowned saint. There are yet great possi- 
bilitiesin manhood. The sun was a finished 
creation, as large and bright on the first 
morning as he is to-day; but primeval man 
was a germ—like as a grain of mustard-seed 
compared with a gigantic and overshadow- 
ing tree. The worm laid hold of the root, 
and all the juices were so poisoned that no 
summer dew or light can expel the corrup- 
tion. Christ did what was required, and 
now every fibre feels the energy of his life. 
As out of the dead Christ upon the Cross 
came the Mediator who is now in heaven ; 
so out of all who died with him shall come 
a renewed and glorified manhood.” 


There is a whole world of truth in 
that Cross: that spot where the love of 
God was concentrated, as it were, into 
a focus and thence radiated over all 
the world, so that by love man should 
be saved, and by love drawn towards 
his Saviour. 

We are apt, in the mazes and mys- 
teries of our controversies, to lose sight 
of that Cross of Christ, and in that one 
point, the ndest, most important— 
inexhaustible in its expressivenessand 

ower—we are behind the middle ages 
im our appreciation and conception. 
Whatever may have been the faults of 
the mediseval Christians, and to what- 
ever excesses they carried their wor- 
ship, we still maintain that they had 
a higher notion, and set more vital 
value upon the Cross of Christ, than 
we in this cold age of speculation. It 
was the gem of their lives, the beauty 
of their song, and the beloved object 
of their secret communings. 

It was their guide in life— 

** Let me true communion know 
With Thee in Thy sacred woe, 
Counting all beside but dross, 
Dying with Thee on Thy Cross. 

"Neath it will I die.” 
and their consolation in death :— 

“ When my dying hour must be, 

Be not absent then from me; 

In that dreadful hour I pray, 

Jesus, come without delay, 

See and set me free ! 
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“When Thou biddest me depart, 
Whom I cleave to with my heart, 
Lover of my soul be near, 

With Thy saving Cross appear— 
Show Thyself to me !”* 


They looked upon it as a Tree of 
Life :— 


“Faithful Cross! above all other— 
One and only noble tree— 
None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit compares with thee: 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, 
Sweetest weight-sustaining free. 


“Bend thy bows, O Tree of Glory! 
Thy relaxing sinews bend: 
For awhile the ancient vigour 
That thy birth bestowed suspend: 
And the King of Heavenly Beauty 
On thy bosom gently tend.” 


_ They regarded it as the consumma- 
tion of prophesy. 
“ Fulfilled is all that David told 
In true prophetic song of old; 
Amidst the nations, God, saith he, 
Hath reigned in triumph from the 
tree !"f 


They looked upon it as altering the 
relation in which men stood with te- 
gard to the law :— 

“The law that in thy form begins 

Blots out the writing of our sins ; 
Our ancient servitude is o’er, 
And freedom is restored once more.§” 


We shall have to refer to this fact 
presently, when we examine the 
chapter on “ The Relation of the Cross 
to the Law.” In the Cross all con- 
test, strife, dissension are lost :— 

“Be the Cross our theme and story, 

We who in the Cross’s glory 
Shall exult for evermore. 
By the Cross the warrior rises, 
By the Cross the foe despises, 
Till he gains the heavenly shore. 


‘“‘ Heavenward raise our songs and praise 
Saved'from loss of the Cross ; 
Give the Cross his honour due. 
Life and voice keep well in chorus, 
Then the melody sonorous 
Shall make concord good and true. 





* From St. Bernard’s Hymn to Christ on the Cross, the portion “ Ad Faciem,” begin- 


ning “Salve caput cruentatum.” 
+ Fortunatus’ “‘ Pange Lingua Gloriosi.” 


{¢ Fortunatus’ “ Vexilla Regis Prodeunt,” in allusion to thel6th verse of the 96th 
Psalm, which in the Italic version is, ‘Tell it out among the heathen that the Lord 


igneth from the tree.” 


Peter Damian’s “ Crux Mundi Benedictio.” 
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“ Love be warm and praise be fervent 
Thou that art the Cross’s servant, 
And in that hast rest from strife: 
Every kindred, every nation 
Hail the tree that brings salvation, 
Tree of Beauty, Tree of Life!”* 


We now proceed to examine the 
chapter on “The Relation of the 
Cross to the Law.” Penal law is 
pemeciere as a regenerative agent. 

he history of the world proves this. 
Something higher was wanted to 
change men, and as St. Paul says— 
“ What the law could not do in that 
it was weak, God sending His own 
Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit.” How, then, does the Cross 
affect the law? We are to obey the 
law through love, not through fear, 
as St. Paul says, “The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” The author remarks upon 
this passage :— 

‘This shows somewhat of the new rela- 
tion in which Christ's Cross has set Chris- 
tians towards law. They no longer work 
from the outward commandment, but from 
the inward impulse: the shalt of the law 
gives way to the must of love—a mightier 
tyranny because making no pretensions to 
might. . . What, then, is meant by 
being delivered from the law? Take one 
of the commandments, say—Thou shalt 
not steal—is the Christian delivered from 
that—is it no longer binding upon him? 
Cextainly he is delivered from it in the 
sense of not keeping it in the oldness of the 
letter, but he can never cease to keep it in 
the newness of the spirit. The 
Cross delivers Christians from what may be 
termed moral drudgery; they are not 
oppressed and pined serfs, but freemen and 
fellow-heirs serving their Lord Christ with 
gladness of heart. - The man who 
is truly ssor of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus cannot have any other God 
but his Father in Heaven; cannot commit 
adultery; cannot bear false witness, cannot 
kill, cannot steal. Such a man comes down 
upon all the exercises and avocations of 
life from a high altitude of wise and loving 
homage to the Son of God. > acs 
man say, ‘I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar,’ and there is an end of 
that hypocrisy. Paul, too, designates such 
professors enemies of the Cross of Christ, 
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and weeps as he writes of them in his letter 
to the Philippians. 

“ Here then we obtain an idea of the in- 
fluence of Christ’s Cross upon the law which 
God gave to the earlier generations. It 
magnifies that law, and makes it honour- 
able, yet delivers those who accept Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour from the bondage 
of the letter. The law of Sinai received a 
deeper interpretation from the work of 
Christ. It ceased in the case of the true 
Christian to be a formal externalism, and 
became a living gracious power in the 
heart. It so far quickened and strengthened 
man’s power of understanding the nature 
of God that man need not to study the 
letter with painful desire to reduce its 
meaning to the utmost so as to accommo- 
date his own weakness, but inspired him 
with a heroic and unconquerable determi- 
nation to know nothing among men but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, and to spend 
and be spent in the service of the Son of 
God. Instead of throwing the command- 
ments into contempt, it gave them a higher 
moral status; and even Sinai itself was 
shorn of its greatest terrors when viewed 
from the elevation of the Cross. Love was 
really the reason of the law, though the 
law looked like an expression of anger. 
We see this now that we love more; Jove 
is the best interpreter of God, for God is 
love.” 


Comprehending this great truth, the 
revelation of God’s love in the Cross 
of his Son, to quicken our love and 
to change our whole natures by the 
power of that love, we can understand 
why God saved man by the sacrifice 
of his only begotten Son. And here 
we would append the golden words of 
Peter Lombard upon that subject— 
a man who for two centuries held an 
imperial sway over the religious 
thought of Europe. In his “ Book of 
Sentences,” written in the middle of 
the twelfth century, there occurs a 
passage, of which we will endeavour 
to give a literal translation. 


“If any one seeks whether God could 
have saved man in any other manner than 
by the death of Christ, we say that another 
way must have been possible to God, to 
whose power all things are subject, but 
that there neither was nor could be any 
other more convenient way for curing our 
malady. For what raises our minds so 
much and frees us from the despair of im- 
mortality, as the fact that God so loved us, 
that the Son of God, remaining in himself 
as he was, immutably good, and receiving 
from us what he was not, should condescend 
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to enter into our life, and by dying to bring 
to an end our evils? There is also another 
reason why in this way rather than another 
he should wish to liberate us. Because 
the devil was conquered by justice rather 
than power; and why that was done 
I will explain as far as I am able. By a 
certain justice of God the human race had 
been delivered up to the power of the devil ; 
the sin of the first man passing over to all 
men by virtue of their origin (originaliter), 
and involving them in his obligation ; so 
that all men from their origin are sub- 
ject to the devil. Hence the Apostle— 
‘We are by nature children of wrath.’ 
By nature, that is as it is depraved by sin, 
not as it was rightly created in the begin- 
ning. But the mode in which man had 
been handed over to the power of the devil 
should be rightly understood, not as if God 
had done it, or ordered it to be done, but 
as a thing he had permitted, and justly. 
For he, withdrawing his protection from 
the sinner, the author of sin immediately 
seized him; but God did not in his anger 
restrain his mercy, nor did he dismiss man 
from the law of his power when he per- 
mitted the devil to have power over him, 
because the devil is not independent of the 
power or the goodness of God. For neither 
the devil nor man could subsist in any life 
but through him who vivifies all things. 
Therefore God did not desert man, but 
amongst many penal evils for evil com- 
mitted, the good excelled, and at length he 
snatched man from the devil, who had got 
possession of him through the commission 
of sins, by the remission of those sins given 
through the blood of Christ, that the devil 
might be conquered by justice, not by vio- 
lence. But by what justice? That of 
Christ. And how did Christ conquer by 
that (justice)? Because though there was 
no evil found in him, yet he was sacrificed, 
and therefore, as is just, those debtors 
whom he held should be dismissed free, 
believing on him, who had been sacrificed, 
not being a debtor (sine ulla debito). 
Therefore he (God) wished not to conquer 
by power, because the devil, through the 
vice of his perversity, was a lover of power 
and a deserter‘and persecutor of justice, in 
which men imitate him in proportion as 
they neglect or hate justice and strive after 
power, take delight in the acquisition of it, 
and are inflamed by its desire. Therefore it 
pleased God that conquering by justice 
rather than power he might snatch man 
(from his fate) that man might learn to 
imitate him. But afterwards in the Resur- 
rection (of Christ), power ensued, because 
the dead was raised never moretodie. But 
would not the devil have been conquered 
with equal justice by an exercise of power? 
Certainly, but Christ resolved on doing 
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what was fitting instead of what he was 
able to do, (that is, to conquer by justice 
rather than mere power). Therefore, by 
the justice of humility he liberated man 
whom he might have justly liberated by 
the exercise of mere power.”* 


The last chapter we can notice is 
the “ Relation of the Cross to Practi- 
cal Morals.” It is the highest form 
of morality ever delineated— 


“Tt is heavenly morality; the sources of 
its inspiration and the rewards of its prac- 
tice are divine ; there is nothing earthly in 
the motive; there is nothing earthly in the 
result. 

“ The base of that education was intensely 
spiritual. Uncaused anger he (Christ) de- 
clared to be murder; sinful desires he set 
down as adultery. He gave, too, deeper 
interpretations of the maxims and laws on 
which human intercourse had hitherto pro- 
ceeded, and the noticeable feature through- 
out is that of elevation. Nothing is relaxed 
—nothing diminished; the whole scheme of 
training is raised to the highest level. Not 
only are the hands to be clean, but the 
heart is to be without a stain; not only 
must outward law be satisfied, but spiritual 
law must be honoured. The stream was to 
be cleansed by the purification of the foun- 
tain; the fruit was to be made good by 
first making the tree good. Can the non- 
Christian moralists excel this idea of the 
reformation and advancement of human 
society and human interests ?” 


There are some non-Christian 
moralists who think they can; and 
the author quotes a passage from Mr. 
Mill’s work on Liberty, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


“T am as far from anyone from pre- 
tending that these defects are necessarily 
inherent in the Christian ethics... But 
it is quite consistent with this to believe 
that they contain, and were meant to 
contain, only a part of the truth; many 
essential elements of the highest morality are 
amongst the things which are not provided for 
in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity. . . I believe that other 
ethics than any which can be evoked from 
excessively Christian sources must exist 
side by side with Christian ethics to pro- 
duce the moral regeneration of mankind. 
It can do no service to blink the fact known 
to all who have the most ordinary acquaint- 
ance with human history, that a large 
portion of the noblest and most valuable 
moral teaching has been the work not only 
of men who did not know, but of men who 
knew and rejected the Christian faith.” 
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This argument is fairly crushed by 
the author, but we think its force is 
sadly detracted from by Mr. Mill 
himself, who in the same work does 
not object to the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity being taught in 
the schools, provided the scholar is 
not required to believe in them! ! 
If that be a fair specimen of non- 
Christian ethics, we are inclined still 
to give the palm to the teaching of 

The Founder of Christianity.” Not 
to object to the teaching children 
what we believe to be falsehood can 
scarcely come within the bounds of 
ethics or even the canons of positive 
Bpilosophy though allowed by Mr. 

fill, we think it would be indig- 
nantly rejected by Aristotle or even 
Comte—who, though he objected to 
worship a supernatural God, did not 
object to worship another man’s wife, 
nor cherish after her death a maudlin 
passion for her memory ; he was a 
non-Christian ethical moralist. 

_ We must conclude this scanty re- 
view of a book which is destined to 
do much good in fortifying the waver- 
ing faith of many, by earnestly re- 
commending it to the perusal of 
every one who feels the slightest 
interest in that great question now 
bein loudly raised, “ What think ye 
of Christ ? 

The last chapter contains some 
controversial notes on “ Hece Homo,” 
though the whole tenor of the book 
is to supply a higher view of the life 
of Christ than the one given by that 
writer, which we examined in a 
former number.* 

Some of the notes have consider- 
able point in them :— 


1. “The conception of a kingdom of God 
was no new one, but was familiar to 
every Jew.” —“ Ecce Homo,” p. 19: 
“True; but Christ came to give that 
conception a profounder interpretation and 
more intetfsely spiritual bearing. The Jew 
had a carnal idea of a spiritual fact.” 


2. “John and Christ revived the obsolete 
function of the prophet, and did for 
their generation what a Samuel and 
an Elijah had done for theirs,”— 
“ Ecce Homo,” p. 20. 


‘* This is too narrow an interpretation of 
the term “ prophet,” and too limited as ap- 
plied to Christ. A prophet may teach as well 
as merely predict. Samuel and Elijah spoke 
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of another ; Christ spoke of himself. Christ 
did not work for a generation, but for all 
men through all time. Christ did not re- 
vive an obsolete function, he consummated 
the purpose of a prefigurative office.” 

22. The author represents the intellectual 
man as asking, “ What has Christi- 
anity added to our theoretic know- 
ledge of morality? It may have 
made men practically more moral, 
but has it added anything to Aris- 
totle’s Ethics."— Ecce Homo,” ps» 
168. 


We are strongly reminded when 
reading this absurd question, of a 
piece of advice given by Lewes in his 
“Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy.” Hequotesapassage of extrava- 
gant praise of the exquisite beauty of 
Plato’s style, written by Dr. Enfield, 
who compares it in sweetness to the 
“humble violet which perfumes the 
vale,” and the historian adds, “ when- 
ever you meet with such trash as 
this be certain that the writer of i 
neverread Plato. ” Without insinuat- 
ing fer a moment that the author of 
“Ecce Homo” has never read Aris- 
totle, (we should be rather inclined 
to think he had over-read him,) still 
we cannot help being astonished at 
such a misconception on the part of a 
scholar of the merit of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. 

Marvellous as the delineation of 
human nature is in that work, (we 
willingly concede it to be the great- 
est—most perfect analysis of human 
character by uninspired hands,) yet 
we should have thought that how 
who had ever carefully read the New 
Testament could help feeling the 
sense of want which the mind ex- 
periences in reading that system of 
ethics propounded by the great Mas- 
ter. We must always estimate the 
achievements of these men by their 
light. They did wonders in thought ; 
they brought their conceptions up to 
the very boundaries of Revelation, 
but there they stopped. We always 
think that had Plato and Aristotle 
lived some centuries later we should 
have had their names amongst the 
Fathers of the early Christian Church. 
They would have accepted Christian- 
ity as their great followers did, as the 
complement of the their own sys- 
tems, as the “pearl of great price” 
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for which they had nobly but vainly” 


sought. The distinguished historian 
of philosophy whom we have just 
quoted concludes his great work on 
the “ Life of Aristotle” by saying that 
if he could only visit the world in the 
present day he would take the side 
of the Platonists against the Aris- 
totelians. So much are the greatest 
men liable to be misconceived. But 
we shall conclude by appending the 
answer of the author of this present 
work to the question mooted, as to 
whether Christianity has added any- 
thing to Aristotle’s Ethics. 


* Yes; it has added God to them. Mor- 
ality is no longer philosophical, it is theo- 
logical. Aristotle regarded ethics as a sub- 
division of political science; but in the 
very midst of his great ethical discourse 
Jesus Christ said, ‘ Be ye therefore perfect 
as your Father in Heaven is perfect.’ Aris- 
totle conducted his ethical student from 
Stivornge to gpdynoig. Christ leads his 
disciples from calculations of chances to 
fellowship with the very nature of God. 
In his ethical discussions Aristotle ignores 
any connexion between his subject and an 
ideal or absolute good; he rather seems to 
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proceed upon the principle laid down by 
Meno, ‘ thata man’s virtue consists in his 
being competent to manage the affairs of 
the state, and to do good to its friends, evil to 
its enemies, and to take care that he suffers 
himself nothing of that kind.’ Christ makes 
morality the practical side of theology. ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God... . and 
thou shalt love thy neighbour.” Aristotle's 
master discussed the question of virtue on a 
much higher basis. Plato lays it down that 
virtue cannot be taught, and argues that it 
is not hereditary, and adopts the conclusion 
that it is bestowed upon certain men by 
divine fate. This is good so far as it re- 
cognises a divine element in virtue, for 
Atheism is corrupt throughout—a fool's 
theology, a madman’s morality.” 


We conclude by once more recom- 
mending “*Eece Deus” to the careful 
consideration of all, Christians and 
non-Christians, the latter more es- 

ecially, as we think there ma 
ve a light in this excellent boo 
which they will not seek for, in the 
fountain of all light which perchance 
may, by God’s grace, illuminate the 
darkness of their wisdom to the sal- 
vation of their souls. 


AN ACTORS’ STRIKE. 


Oxtp Drury was at one time in a 
sad state of decay. The green-room 
was demoralized. The manager, after 
inducing some of the best actors to 
desert Covent Garden by heavy bribes, 
did not care to turn his bargain to 

rofit. He was always dissipated, 

ut latterly his dissipation had begun 
to take low and degrading shapes. 
He had been addicted to cards and 
dice, but he now sank to the company 
of boxers and horse-chaunters. He 
was always seen with Broughton, the 
famous pugilist ; frequented Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole, where the humane 
pastime of baiting went on ; and what 
was lower still, in theatricals affected 
the society of rope-dancers and 
dancing-monkey proprietors. Under 
such leadership the interests of the 
theatre, always precarious, were ne- 
glected, and its concerns soon began 
to gotoruin. The result was what 
might be expected. Though there 
was a fine company, and good au- 
diences, money began to fail. The 
receipts were farmed away, and pre- 
sently bailiffs began to appear behind 
the scenes. Garrick’s rich cap, which 


he wore in “ Richard,” a mass of gaudy 
feathers, tinsel, and stage jewels, at 
once attracted their greedy eyes ; but 
it was saved by the unconscious am- 
biguity of David Garrick’s faithful 


Welsh servant. “ You must not take 
that,” he said to them, “‘for it belongs 
tothe King.” They were said to have 
been awe-struck at this notion, and 
reluctantly resigned their prey. 

This state of things could not go on 
long. The salaries of the actors were 
now falling into arrear. These are 
always the first victims of theatrical 
ruin—the manager perhaps the last. 
Their services may be, for a time at 
least, secured gratuitously for they 
are unwilling by sudden desertion to 
lose all chance of arrears, and work 
on in expectation. 

Garrick was the severest sufferer 
by this failure. His salary was now 
over six hundred pounds in arrear, 
and as often as he applied, the 
manager had assured him of payment 
with every ingenious variety of as- 
surance, and even oaths. At last the 
actor’s patience was worn out, and he 
came to the resolution of sueing his 
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creditor at law. With this view he 
invited himself one Sunday morn- 
ing to breakfast, determining to tell 
him what he had resolved. Long 
after Garrick told Sir John Hawkins 
of this breakfast as an illustration 
of what winning manners and fascina- 
tion of speech will do. So agreeable 
and “bewitching” was Fleetwood’s 
conversation, on every matter but the 
one which is ever his interest to 
avoid, that he completely seduced 
Garrick into giving up what he pro- 
posed, and the latter went away 
without having the heart to enter on 
the matter. This shows a delicacy 
and sensibility in the actor, and his 
subsequent behaviour shows that he 
was not a harsh creditor.* 

During this unpleasant time Harry 
Fielding brought out his comedy 
of “The Wedding Day,” which 
proved an utter failure, but which 
was introduced by a_ buffooning 

rologue, spoken by Macklin. It 
Soon with the following strange 
familiarity :— 


“Gentlemen and Ladies” (an unusual 
inversion), ‘we must beg your in- 
dulgence, and humbly hope you'll 
not be offended, 

But an accident that has happened to- 
night, not in the least intended, 

T assure you: if you please your money 
shall be returned: but Mr. Garrick 
to-day, 

Who performs a principal character in 
the play, 

Unfortunately has sent word 'twill be 
impossible, having so long a part, 

To speak the prologue: he hasn’t had 
time to get it by heart. 

I have been to the author to know 
what's to be done,” &e. 


This free-and-easy tone, which showed 
a familiar understanding between 
the two players, was not to last 
very long. The difficulties of the 
theatre were gathering. The actors 
had waited on the manager again and 
again, with their grievances, and had 
been put off again and again with 
pleasant promises. At last a decisive 
step was taken, under the leadership 
of the young actor, then but twenty- 
seven years old. He invited all his 
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confreres to meet him at his house 
in Covent Garden -—“ Mr. West’s, 
cabinet-maker,’—and there submit- 
ted a combination for their adoption. 
There was always a temperateness 
and calmness about his plans which 
at once recommended what he pro- 
posed. It was about the middle of 
the season. 

Previous to this meeting he and 
Macklin, being the most conspicuous 
members of the company, and whose 
gains were more important, had 
talked over their grievances, and had 
themselves determined to bring the 
manager to terms. The others were 
a mere herd ; but the opposition of 
these two great actors was the real 
danger.t They engaged to support 
each other, and if Fleetwood could 
not be brought to terms, to join to- 
gether at some other theatre. To- 
wards the end of this season this ar- 
rangement bore fruit ; for in May Mr. 
Garrick refused to act any more for 
about three weeks, and got his friend 
todo the same. It was now time to 
strike boldly, andall theactors werein- 
vited to meet at Mr. Garrick’s lodgings, 
There were present the two Mills’, 
Leigh, Havard, the two Pritchards’, 
Berry, and Woodburn. Garrick then 
stated their situation and what he 
proposed. He iavited them to sign 
an agreement binding them to stand 
by each other. He was determined 
that they should all apply to the 
Duke of Grafton, then Chamberlain, 
for a licence to open a new theatre at 
the Opera House or elsewhere. He 
was certain when that nobleman 
had heard of the way they were 
treated he would not hesitate to grant 
them the privilege. In fact they had 
a lucky precedent in an old combina. 
tion of the same kind, when in the 
days of Rich, Bethell, and Thomas 
Barry had gone to the Earl of Dorset 
and had been assisted by him. 

This proposal was received with 
loud acclamation. It was curious, 
however, that Macklin alone should 
oppose this plan, and propose going 
to the manager at once, and telling 
him what they intended doing. He 
said that this course would be more 





* This curious little scene was related by Garrick himself to Sir John Hawkins. It may 
pe fairly presumed he never recovered those arrears. 

+ This account is made up out of the statements and counter-statements published by 
both Macklin and Garrick. This was the true quarter to look for a fair account of thig 
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effectual. Garrick calmly was against 
this plan. He knew what sort of 
man Fleetwood was; and if they 
should “show him their hand,” or 
let him know their plans, he would 
be sure to circumvent them in some 
fashion. The other players agreed 
that it would be mere folly to enter 
into terms with a man who had so 
often deluded them with promises. 
A paper was then signed, and Macklin 
overruled, “Thus,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ were his best intentions frus- 
trated, and thus were a set of men 
cajoled into the designs of this am- 
bitious person, who had for his object 
not merely the redress of the wrongs of 
afew players, but the interested view 
of aggrandizing himself.” This was 
written almost under the dictation— 
at least under the inspiration—of 
Macklin. But it is a little suspicious 
that just before this meeting, Macklin 
had been with the manager, who had 
been making him handsome offers. 
Fleetwood himself says that he raised 
his salary three pounds a week to get 
him to use his influence over the 
disaffected actors.* It seems more 


than probable he had been trying a 


separateaccommodation with the man- 
ager, and that his opposition at the 
actors’ meeting was prompted by this 
offer. They then drew up this appli- 
cation, which they*sent in to the 
chamberlain. They then waited on 
him, but were very coldly received. 
It was said that he turned to Garrick, 
and asked him what income he 
made by acting. The answer was, 
about £500 ayear. “And you think 
that too little?’ said the Duke, 
with true contempt for the player, 
“when J have a son who has to 
venture his life for his country for 
half that sum?” He was right, 
certainly, in declining the applica- 
tion ; and the miserably demoralized 
state of the existing houses did not 
encourage the creation of a new one. 

This was a great blow. Mr. Gar- 
rick, whom all the nobility went to 
see, certainly declined on this favour. 
Fleetwood enjoyed his triumph ; cast 
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about him; got together a fresh 
troupe; and at the new season, 
opened his doors boldly, without the 
seceders. But he was furious with 
Macklin, who had cast his lot with 
the others, and whom he had laid 
under obligation of the most serious 
and delicate kind, which should cer- 
tainly have bound him for life.+ Gar- 
rick then thought of taking Lincoln’s 
Inn Theatre, and overtures were 
made to Rich, through Macklin; but 
this scheme fell through, owing, Gar- 
rick says, to a “cartel” proposed by 
Macklin, which would have restricted 
the privileges they were struggling 
for.t Macklin having fairly broken 
with Fleetwood, was a little concerned 
to be sure that his friend would not 
stand by him, and was assured by 
Garrick that he would not desert 
him—that they were all in the “same 
boat,”’ and could, said Macklin, art- 
fully, “at the worst, set off for Ireland, 
and make money together there 
This,” he added, “ was to be the der- 
nier resort.” 

The season was wearing on; it 
was now November. The condition 
of the inferior players, whom every- 
thing had failed, was growing pitiable. 
There was nothing open to them ; 
and the only resource—humiliating 
one—was submission to the enemy. 
They applied to him; some he 
promised to take back, others he did 
not want. He made the handsomest 
offers to Garrick, but positively de- 
clined on any terms to have anything 
to do with Macklin. Here arose the 
difference between the two great 
actors; and it will at once seem in- 
telligible how such a difference should 
arise. For Macklin, finding himself 
so pointedly tabooed, and exempted 
from indemnity, would be anxious 
that “the strike” should continue in 
some shape, for his benefit. 

I think it must be said Garrick acted 
with honour and good sense, though 
without a punctilious and Quixotic 
adherence to the mere etter of an 
agreement. He at first positively 
declined any overtures shiek did not 


* He himself boasted, as a proof of his fidelity to this agreement, that he had been 


offered £200 a year more to remain with Fleetwood. 


made just before the actors’ meeting. 


But he forgot that this offer was 


¢ Macklin had been tried for murder, and Fleetwood had “ stood by all through his 


difficulties.” 


t Macklin says it was Garrick would only take it for a year, 
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include Macklin. He even offered, 
under a penalty of £100, to answer 


for his behaviour. When this failed 
he proposed, if Mr. Macklin went to 
Treland, to provide for Mrs. Macklin 
in London, with a weekly salary, and 
to guarantee Macklin himself in his 
Trish engagement, and make up any 
deficiency. In truth, it was mere 
special pleading thus to suppose 
his interests were to be supported at 
the sacrifice of the majority. And 
though certainly, in a common work- 
ing strike, it seems hard to desert 
a leader whom the employer had 

roscribed ; the true equity is for the 
ellow-workmen to indemnify him, 
and then gain the advantage of their 
own submission. It is true certainly 
that Macklin’s case was, that there 
‘was an engagement between him and 
Garrick, prior to the common one, in 
which the players were concerned ; 
but even on his own showing, this 
‘was to last only “until redress was 
obtained.” And even on the prin- 
ciples of common sense, such engage- 
ments are not to be continued with 
the technicalities of a bond; other- 
wise Garrick might have, indeed, 
been tied for his whole life, and bound 
by the irregular behaviour of his com- 
panion. But the truth was, Macklin 
saw that he was to be made a scape- 
goat; and this incident had not 
entered into the scope of their agree- 
ment. It was an unexpected turn. 
Various meetings were held to arrange 
the matter, but without any issue. 
Meanwhile the unfortunate actors 
were kept in a state of suspense 
and destitution. Some, indeed, taking 
the view, that the common engagement 
had been dissolved, when the “‘game 
was up,” had called on Fleetwood at 
once, and were taken back. Garrick, 
greatly pressed by the manager, at last 
agreed to accept, but on the condition 
that all the rest should be taken back 
also. This was agreed to; so Macklin 
was the only obstacle. They then 
addressed a remonstrance to Macklin, 
a written letter, couched in almost 
piteous terms, saying that “this punc- 
tilio of honour” was ruining them ; 
that they feared Mr. Garrick was 
going to Ireland to stand to his 
agreement, in which case the manager 
would have nothing to do with them ; 
and begging him to come to some 
terms. They also appealed to Gar- 
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rick. The latter made fresh exertions 
to compromise the matter ; he offered 
Macklin £6 a week out of his own 
earnings ; he proposed to Fleetwood 
to take a hundred guineas less salary, 
and engaged in the most solemn 
manner to work unremittingly to 
smooth away all obstacles to his 
re-enyagement. But nothing would 
be accepted but the selfish alternative 
that Garrick and all the other actors 
should “stand out,” and_ sacrifice 
themselves because his own behaviour 
had precluded him from all hope of 
reconciliation. Under these circum- 
stances, Garrick could hesitate no 
longer. He held himself discharged 
from all community with so impracti- 
cable a partner. He engaged with 
the manager, and the actors were 
taken back, punished by a reduction 
in their salaries. 

This was at the end of November. 
Strange reports had been going round 
the town as to the reason of his 
extraordinary suspension, and these 
were not favourable’to Garrick. On 
the eve of concluding his engagement, 
he appealed to the town in a letter to 
the public journals, in which he 
shortly explained his true reason, in 
a very modest and judicious letter. 
He was sensible, he said, that his 
affairs were too inconsiderable to be 
laid before the public ; but as he was 
their servant, and had been treated 
with such indulgence, he thought it 
was his duty to show that it was not 
“ obstinacy or exorbitancy” that kept 
him from their service, but a wish 
to bring about a reconciliation with 
the manager, which was now almost 
accomplished. In a few days all was 
accommodated, and Mr. Garrick was 
announced in his great part of Bayes, 
in the Rehearsal. 

It was easy to guess from whom 
those rumours came. Macklin had a 
number of friends—Dr. Barrowby, a 
licentious physician, Corbyn Morris, 
and others—who met at the Horns 
Tavern, in Fleet-street, and debated 
the wrongs of their friend, and what 
Macklin’s biographer absurdly called 
“the perishable infamy of Garrick’s 
apostacy.” It was determined to take 
action in more ways than one. On 
the night of December the 5th Gar- 
rick was to appear ; and on that day 
a “Case,” hastily got up, and written 
by Macklin, was anal upon the 
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the town.* There could be no ques- 
tion as to the malignity of this step, 
and the object of the choice of the 
day. No time was lost by either 
party. A handbill was presently 
circulated about the town, and in 
the theatre, signed by the great actor, 
in which he humbly begged the public 
to suspend their judgment for a day 
or two until an answer to that ap- 
peal had been prepared. When the 
curtain rose, the pit was found to be 
filled with Macklin’s friends, led by a 
party from the Horns Tavern. When 
Garrick appeared the uproar burst 
out. Garrick was saluted with yells 
of “Off! off He bowed low, and 
with extraordinary submission and 
humility entreated to be heard. But 
no hearing would be vouchsafed him. 
Then eggs and apples came shower- 
ing on the stage, together with peas, 
and the great actor was seen calmly 
standing high up at the wing, to 
escape the attack. The play was not 
allowed to go on, and the curtain had 
to be let down. 

On the next day Garrick secured an 
ally in Guthrie, a Scotch “ hack- 
writer,” who rapidly drew up a re- 
ply. It was published the next day, 
and embodied all that had been set 
out, found in the preceding statement 
of this quarrel. There is an almost 
amusing characteristic in the discus- 
sion. Macklin’s statement was headed 
the “Case of Charles Macklin, Come- 
dian.” Thisstyle the other declined 
to adopt, and his letter is headed, 
“ Mr. Garrick’s answer to Mr. Mack- 
lin.” Macklin, with an ostentatious 
abasement, retorted with a reply to 
“Mr. Garrick’s answer to the case of 
Charles Macklin, Comedian.” This 
was a little weakness of Roscius, who 
to the end of his life was always “ Mr. 
Garrick,” and succeeded in asserting 
a title to that description. This may 
have been a “littleness” and an affec- 
tation, but it was a fair exertion for 
his own dignity, and improved the 
dignity of his profession. But for the 
next night he took counsel with his 
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friends. Some of them, with Mr. 
Wyndham, of Norfolk, a man of 
fashion, repaired to the theatre in 
force. Fleetwood’s low tastes for 
once brought him profit. A band of 
his pugilistic friends, headed by 
Broughton and Taylor, were privately 
admitted into the pit before the doors 
were opened.t Just before the cur- 
tain rose the leader of this formidable 
band stopped the music, and standing 
up said, in a loud, rough voice, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, I am told some persons have 
come here with an intention of inter- 
rupting the play. Now, Z have come 
to hear it, and have paid my money, 
and advise those who have come with 
such a view to go away and not hin- 
der my diversion.” This plain and 
sensible speech raised terrific uproar. 
The bruisers then drew together, 
began the fray, and very soon cleared 
the pit of the Macklinites. Then the 
piece began. Mr. Garrick appeared 
with many respectful bows, and went 
through his part amid the acclama- 
tions of his friends. 
On the next day his answer ap- 
eared. Though said to be written 
y Guthrie, I think we can discover 
traces of his own pen. There is one 
passage which has a certain warmth, 
and which, when read in Dublin, 
must have won him many friends. 
He thus disposed of Macklin’s un- 
handsome insinuation: “I must 
take notice of a most cruel and false 
report, which is not foreign to the 
subject, as it has been raised on pur- 

ose to hurt me at this time, which 
is, that I have spoken disrespectfully 
of the gentlemen of Freland. I do 
hereby solemnly avow never to have 
spoken, or thought even, with indiffer- 
ence of that country, of which I shall 
ever have the most grateful remem- 
brance, for the many signal marks of 
favour I received there.” It is in- 
structive to compare this . genial 
acknowledgment with Foote’s rude 
sneers, a mimic who had been as 
hospitably welcomed. It was one of 
the charms of Garrick that in every 


* Macklin’s biographer, Kirkman, gives Corbyn Morris as the author; but Davies 


“has authority for saying” that it was by Macklin himself. 


The truth may be between, 


such productions being then often the commc«n work of the author and his friends. 

+ It is an illustration of Murphys dulness in the instincts of a biography that he makes 
Wyndham ask Fleetwood as a favour to admit their boxing friends. “This was granted,” 
he says, as if Fleetwood, whose boon companions they were, was quite foreign to that 


liberality. 
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relation of life he was always “ cor- 
rect’”’ and gentlemanly ; and in all his 
acts is a certain graciousness, which, 
whether artificial or unstudied, was 
sure to commend him to everyone. 
Macklin’s. reply, which was written 
on the following Monday, fell still- 
born and attracted no attention ; and 
I think the reader who sets himself 
to pronounce calmly on the proceed- 
ings of both disputants, must decide 
with Mr. Garrick. 


VERSES OF SOCIETY, 


Garrick had a sort of passion for 
writing the trifles known as vers de 
société, and celebrated every suitable 
occasion with some little light tribute 
of gallantry or compliment. This 
kind of pastime was then much in 
vogue, and might certainly be a 
profitable exercise for the languid 
wits of persons of quality and con- 
dition. To be able to “turn a verse” 
of some kind was necessary to the 
reputation of “an ingenious young 

entleman ;” and looking over Dods- 

y's curious six-volume collection of 
* occasional” ms, we may be a 
little surprised at the spirit, neatness, 
and gaiety—if not wit—which lords, 
and marquesses, and baronets, and 
men about town, would throw into 
these performances. It may be 
well questioned whether the com- 
bined intellect of the existing aristo- 
cracy could now furnish anything 
so lively. Two classes of this pro- 
duction were then in high fashion, 
the sentimental and languishing 
“complaint,” addressed to a Delia 
ora Chloe ; such as even the lively 
Mr. Charles Townshend could convey 
himself to maunder forth plaintively : 


“Stranger, whoe’er thou art, bestow 
One sigh in rapture e’er thou go, 
But if thy breast did ever prove 
The rapture of successful love,” &c. 


This sort of Della Cruscan fustian 
—amorous and tender—was_in- 
dulged in largely. Sir Charles Han- 
bery Williams was, by common con- 
sent, at the head of this school; but 
his efforts, witty as they are, are too 
professionally good and elaborate, 
are almost too long and too correct, 
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and could have been sent to the press 
on the moment. They want spon- 
taneousness. At some of the fashion- 
able watering-places,—at Bath Eas- 
ton notably—there was “a vase” in 
the pump-room, open for the recep- 
tion of anonymous verses and satires. 
Some of these were smart and 
happy, and were even collected and 
ee A prize would sometimes 
ve offered and a subject proposed, 
Once “Charity” was given, and Mr. 
Garrick, a regular visitor at Bath, 
slipped in three lines :— 
THE VASE SPEAKS, 
“For Heaven’s sake bestow on me 


A little wit, for that would be 
Indeed, an act of charity.” 


But they did not receive the prize ; 
and as he wrote indignantly on, his 
verses “ were treated with great con- 
tempt, while Reverend Tawdry was 
rewarded.” Garrick’s have more the 
air of being “dashed off.” It is sur- 
prising the quantity of these little 
jeux @esprits he poured out in the 
course of his life ; and it would almost 
seem that no little incident that could 
occur at a country house, where he was 
the centre of all the gaiety, but was 
duly sung and celebrated in Mr. Gar- 
rick’s agreeable rhymes.* Dida lady 
lose her slipper, or stumble over a 
footstool, she was sure to find on her 
dressing-table in the morning “ Lines 
on the Duchess of D——e losing her 
slipper,” or “on Lady S——t’s stumb- 
ling.” We can almost trace his whole 
social career; follow him from house to 
house by these agreeable little trifles, 
Someare very poorindeed—some mere 
buffoonery—and their general fault is 
a certain and even meagreness—one 
thought being diluted through the 
two or three stanzas. They help us 
also to all his little social mortifica- 
tions, reveal his wounded vanities 
— weaknesses which he wore upon his 
sleeve—and which he had not trained 
himself like other men to conceal. 
Now he and Mrs. Garrick are leay- 
ing Chatsworth, after a delightful 
visit ; and the guests before separat- 
ing—and perhaps before they have 
done lamenting the loss of their lively 
friends—receive some light verses “on 
the road,” “turned” in the chaise, and 
Lord John Cavendish reads them out. 





* There is almost a trunk full of draughts of these effusions. 
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“* Not Quin more blest with calapee, 
Fitzherbert in his puns, 
Lord J. in contradicting me, 
Lord Frederick with his nuns.” 


These little compliments are founded 
on gratitude and affection, and though 
trifies, show that the “parting guest” 
has a pleasant sense of the way he has 
been “entreated.” This little shape 
of homage, too, is always acceptable, 
and shows more than a letter per- 
haps, how much the object is the 
thoughts of the writer. There is a 
licence too for a broader flattery. So 
with his four lines sent to Angelica 
Kauffman, to whom he was sitting :— 


TO ANGELICA, PAINTING MY PICTURE. 
‘While thus youpaint with ease and grace, 
And spirit all your own, 
Take, if you please, my mind and face, 
But let my heart alone.” 


Mr. Garrick calls on her Grace of 
Devonshire, at noon, is shown into 
the breakfast-room-and finds that she 
has not as yet risen. He goes away, 
leaving a scrap of paper on the table 
with these lines :— 
* Past one o’cloct, and a cloudy morning.” 
“« What makes thy looks so fair and bright, 
Divine Aurora, say ? 
‘ Because from slumber short and light, 
I rise to ‘wake the day! + 
O hide for shame, thy blushing face, 
’Tis all poetic fiction! 
To tales like these see Devon's face 
A blooming contradiction !” 
The old Watchman of Piccadilly. 


Nor did he keep these tributes for 
effect, and for fashionable friends. 
They were part of the homage paid 
for so many years and so steadily to 
the wife he loved and honoured. As 
her birthday, or some little festival of 
hers came round, the copy of verses, as 
tender and devoted as though he were 
addressing “the bankrupt beauty,” 
Bouverie, found their way to her 
table, accompanied by a more sub- 
stantial souvenir. A little scrap 
which has been preserved, helps us 
to know of one of their little quarrels. 
It is called “ David and Mary, or the 
Old Cart,” and describes rather comic- 
ally, the falling-out and reconciliation 


Recahtation,” and which began— 
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which took place on David's purchase 
of this vehicle :— 


“ But one luckless day, in his folly of heart, 

Poor David was prompted to buy an old 
cart. 

At a thing so uncommon, soft Mary took 
fire, 

Untied David's tongue, and he wagged it 
in ire.” 

At Naples, where Sir William 
Hamilton was minister, and the 
Spencers, and the best English society 
were to be found, one of the pastimes 
of the hour was charades and riddles ; 
and Mr. Garrick, who knew how to 
turn a verse, was very ingenious at 
this shape of puzzle.* 

But it is not likely that one of the 
party in that coterie could have 
matched an admirable riddle, written 
by him, and which is as full of wit 
as it is of ingenuity. 

When in August, 1764, he was 
seized at Munich with what Mrs. 
Garrick wrote home was “a bilious 
fiver ;” his spirits sank very low, and 
he had a narrow escape indeed. In 
this state he wrote some lines very 
genuine in character, and very de- 
sponding in tone, and which may be 
taken to be a faithful picture of his 

ast life. He called it “His own 
pitaph :” 

“Though I in frailty’s mould was cast, 

3y passions hurried on, 

Though all my days in folly passed, 
No crime has blackened one. 

Some sins I had—for who is free? 
Of pride, few mortals less ; 

Not those, I fear, who have, like me, 
Small merit with success. 

One pride that with myself shall end, 
That pride the world shall know, 
Much-honoured Camden was my friend, 

And Kenrick was my foe.” 


Among his papers are many little 
scraps, with “ charades” just as they 
were written down in the drawing- 
room after dinner. It is creditable to 
the dukes and duchesses of what has 
been supposed to have been a frivolous 
beau monde, that they could have 
employed their hours in a pastime 
which gave even a languid play to 
the intellect ; and many a letter to 


* He addressed Sir William Hamilton in some rhymes called “The Charader 


“If Spencer nod or Jersey smile, 
How can I but obey ?” 
+ It is not found among his collected pieces, but in the Foundling Hospitalfor Novem- 


ber, vol. ii. 
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“Heavenly Lady Spencer” was closed 
with some such agreeable little puzzle. 
The “Charaders” had many such a 
contest. 


CHARADES OF EVERYBODY. 
“The first can Hamilton’s sweet notes 
destroy, 
The happiest union disunite. 
The last more dreadful still, yet both, 


And make an object of delight.” —D.G. 


CHARADE FOR LADY SPENCER. 
“ My first is nature’s gayest time ; 
The second oft conceals a beast ; 
When joined they make, when in its 
prime, 
For kings and emperors a feast.’ ’ 


But there is one “riddle” of the 
more formal pattern, which, though 
printed, is scarcely known, and cer- 
tainly deserves the foremost rank in 
any such productions. For besides 
being good, and difficult to guess, 
according to the ordinary principles 
of such puzzles, it has also a wittiness 
of its own in misleading the reader or 
guesser, by artfully suggesting the 
more “namby pamby” associations 
of hearts and “flames,” and so causing 
him to stray away in a wrong direc- 
tion. There is no ponderous elabora- 
tion, but the whole trips lightly and 
airily on. 

“ Kitty, a fair, but frozen maid, 

Kindled a flame I still deplore. 

The hoodwinked boy I called in aid, 
Much of his near approach afraid, 

So fatal to my suit before. 

At length propitious to my prayer, 

The little urchin came. 

At once he sought the midway air, 

And soon he clear’d with dexterous care 
The bitter relics of my flame. 

To Kitty, Fanny now succeeds, 

She kindles slow, but lasting fires; 
With care my appetite she feeds ; 
Each day some willing victim bleeds, 

To satisfy my strange desires. 

Say by what title or what name, 

Must I this youth address? 

Cupid and he are not the same— 
Tho’ both can raise or quench a flame— 
I'll kiss you if you guess.” 
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Theansweris “A CarmneySwEEp,” 
and the cleverness of this trifle is 
shown in its throwing guessers off the 
scent by sending them to explore the 
region of fades, common-places about 
love, and flames and cupids. Its 
gaiety and easiness, without any 
painful elaboration, gives it higher 
place than that of the oft-quoted 
‘°Twas whispered in Heaven.” 

Some of his little versicles to ladies 
were very neat, and went beyond the 
mere homage of fade compliment. 
His complaint to Mrs. Bouverie— 
written, too, only a short time before 
his death, is very lively. He threatens 
“the Bankrupt Beauty” with legal 
process for her neglect of him. 


THE BANKRUPT BEAUTY, DEC., 1777. 


“ Four smiles a year, fair Bouverie 
Agreed to pay me quarterly. 
And though one smile would make me 
blest, 
She will not pay—though warmly 
prest— 
Nor principal, nor interest. 


I'll file my bill in Chancery. 
Her eyes, her cheeks, her lips, her nose, 
Mortgaged to me,—I will foreclose.” 


EPITAPH ON LORD SPENCER'S GARDEN 
SWEEP AND LOPPER-TOPPER. 


“ With his good friends, his axe, and broom, 
and rake, 
Now sleep, old Thomas Longford, ne’er to 
wake, 
When his strength failed, and axe began 
to rust, 
Death lopped him off, and swept him 
dust to dust. 
His conscience, like his garden, was well 
kept ; 
Cleared of superfluous passions, and clean 
swept. 
If, reader, thou wouldst do as he has 
done, 
Then thou wilt go where Thomas Long- 
ford’s gone.” 
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ART AND ITS MINISTERS. 


Some people are enabled by their 
peculiar structure, mental and bodily, 
to entertain and employ themselves, 
from their waking to their again 
falling asleep, with their peculiar 
duties, whatever they may be. But 
the general run of mankind, and wo- 
mankind too, can no more keep their 
attention pleasantly fixed on their 
daily avocations from the beginning 
to the end of the week, than the joints 
can do their office without periods of 
rest. Physiologists tellusthat between 
the rounded and hollowed extremities 
of two adjoining bones, and within 
the strong membrane that wraps the 
wonderful piece of mechanism, exists 
a supply of lubricating oil, which al- 
lows them to move in and round each 
other without any unpleasant sensa- 
tion ; but the supply of this benefi- 
cent fluid being exhausted by long- 
continued exercise, the hard surfaces 
of the bones come: in contact, and a 
most unpleasant sense of weariness 
ensues. 

A parallel holds between this por- 
tion of physical economy and the or- 
dinary occupations of life. All except 
the few whose enjoyments and aspi- 
rations are passionately bound up 
with the wotk of the day, must get a 
respite, and, to enjoy it thoroughly, 
turn their thoughts from the worn 
grooves and moulds in which the 
machines of every-day business move, 
and repair to those gardens and mea- 
dows, and groves and lakes, bathed 
in sunshine, and kept in good order 
by the imagination, through its agents 
of poetry, painting, and music. The 
painter takes ordinary figures, ordi- 
nary hues, ordinary phenomena of 
nature, no way attractive or striking 
in themselves, and by setting them 
in contact or opposition, arranging 
them according to a preconceived 
order—enlarging the a of 
some, reducing others within certain 
limits, and exhibiting all under cer- 
tain conditions of light and shade, pro- 
duces a historic piece, a quiet group, or 
alandscape, which never existed under 
the identical conditions in which he 
has placed them, but which, within 
the bounds of probability, might have 
had existence. 

Even so proceeds the poet. His 


materials are men and women, their 
loves, hates, good and bad qualities, 
the events of common life or of his- 
tory, and the physical phenomena of 
nature ; and by a mental process sim- 
ilar to what we have touched on, and 
by a certain arrangement of words, he 
conveys to the minds of his audience 
a picture distinguished by strength, 
beauty, grace, harmony, contrast, and, 
above all, human interest. 

So with the musician. The ordi- 
nary sounds produced in nature have 
nothing very significant, or pleasing, 
or striking when isolated ; neither 
are they very numerous ; yet see what 
effect a master of sound can effect by 
their approach and separation, and 
their endless combinations. 

Putting out of the question those 
devoted slaves to business whom we 
have considered, and those tasteless, 
ill-favoured mortals with whom the 
body is paramount, and the soul next 
to a nonentity, we may consider 
society made up of those whose gifts 
enable them to relish the creations 
of music, painting, and poetry, and 
those others of finer clay, gifted not 
only with faculties to enjoy these 
creations, -but also to produce them. 
Without these last, to what a circum- 
scribed limit would the mental en- 
joyment of civilized society be re- 
stricted. Owing to their abstracted 
occupations, many of these masters, 
makers, poets, Totera, are ill fitted 
to discharge the ordinary duties of 
life with sufficient exactness, or to 
accumulate such a stock of worldly 
goods as would make their own situ- 
ation comfortable, and remove the 
necessity of their giving trouble to 
their fellow-creatures. The conse- 
quence is, that in literary and artistie 
life we hear of sundry eccentricities, 
and faults, and weak principles, and 
annoyances inflicted on less gifted 
neighbours. 

We appeal to you, O numerous 
class, merely gifted with taste and 
passive imaginations, to be more con- 
siderate of those brethren of yours, 
the products of whose active imagin- 
ations so often fill the aching void in 
the chambers and inmost recesses of 
your own intellects, and excite those 
pure emotions in your souls so well 
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adapted to refine and ennoble it, and 
expel the mere selfish instincts. 

There can scarcely be a more inter- 
esting occupation for the mind than 
that of following the progress of a 
poetic or artistic career. We are al- 
ways sure’to meet with something to 
raise our minds above the mere sor- 
did cares and business of life. The 
subjects, being mortal, must present 
human failings and human weak- 
nesses ; but we seldom pause to con- 
sider how much worse things these 
natures would have condescended to if 
notupheld by the ennobling influences 
which ever accompany true genius. 
The object of the present paper being 
to present some phases in the lives 
a efforts of men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the fine arts, 
we proceed to our task with regret 
for being unable to treat the subject 
in greater detail. 


SCULPTURE : DAVID D’ANGERS, 


In this remarkable sculptor was 
witnessed that decided vocation for a 
particular art, and that inflexible 
determination to succeed, without 
which no one will attain eminence 
in his peculiar walk. His father was 
a carver in wood at Angers, in the 
end of last century, and during the 
wars of La Vendée, in which heserved 
as a volunteer in the ranks of the Re- 
public, he carried the little David 
along with him. The child’s imagi- 
nation had solemn and agitating 
scenes daily before his eyes. These 
tended to tinge his disposition with a 
precocious seriousness not natural, 
nor indeed healthful, to boyhood. 

When peace came, and the father 
resumed his labours, the child was 
seized with a strong desire to imitate 
his efforts. He was executing some 
of his peculiar sculptures in the 
Church of St. Maurice, and the little 
boy lying along on the floor would 
earnestly watch, as firm, or graceful, 
or noble shapes arose beneath his 
hands. Underthe influence of a resist- 
less impulse he grasped chisel and 
hammer, and was so gratified by the 
result that he repeated Raphael’s 
famous assertion, with a difference, 
“ T too will be a sculptor. 

His father beheld his early proceed- 
ings with disapprobation. Art had 
been but a laborious and scanty bread- 
winner to himself, and he would have 
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preferred to see little David adopt 
some other profession. In vain. The 
little man, gathering together fifteen 
francs, set out stealthily for Paris, and 
when brought back by his sorrowful 
mother, was so affected by the dis- 
appointment, that he attempted to 
oison himself with an extract of 
lla-donna. 

The father dismayed by these and 
other determined proceedings gave 
way, and allowed young David to 
attend the Angers School of Art. 
Thence, by the favour of M. Delusse, 
a distinguished professor of the estab- 
lishment, he was drafted to Paris, 
where labouring part of his time for 
a bare existence on one franc a day, 
he devoted the rest to study and ex- 
ercise in his own line.~ ' 

He: obtained prizes and distin- 
guished notice in 1811, when he was 
twenty-two years of age, his earliest 
finished works being a bust of Sorrow, 
the dying Spartan Othryades writing 
on his shield, “The Spartans have con- 
quered,” and the “ Death of Epamin- 
ondas.” The scenes of slaughter, and 
conflagration, and probably murder in 
cold blood, witnessed in his early 
boyhood and his own early strug- 
gles with poverty had left an inef- 
faceable impression on his imagina- 


. tion, and had thrown a shade of bit- 


ter melancholy on his disposition 
which no success or affluence could 
remove. M. Halevy in his discourse 
on David d’Angers at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, 1857, thus illustrated this 
phase of the life of the artist. 

“This kind of restless and dolorous isola. 
tion cannot be comprehended by those on 
whom fortune has smiled from their infancy. 
There are darkened souls whom prosperity 
only half enlightens. Their purest joys are 
obscured, as in the case of avenues shaded 
by lofty trees which the sun’s rays are un- 
able to penetrate. They glance and fall on 
the upper masses of leaves, leaving all be- 
low in profound shadow.” 

David was sent at the expense of 
the government to Italy, and earnest 
and effective were his labours and 
studies while in that hotbed of 
art. At his returnin 1816 he was 
enabled to help his family with a 
portion of his savings. He imme- 
diately after proceeded to London to 
contemplate the battered remains of 
Grecian art lodged in the British 
Museum b Lord Elgin. He called on 


Flaxman, but being mistaken for the 
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ferocious Louis David of revolution 
memory, he found the door closed 
against him. The distrust of the 
English sculptor was contagious, and 
the poor foreigner soon found his 
fingers near the bottom of his purse. 
M. Halevy says he was offered the 
execution of a group commemorating 
the fate of Waterloo, but of course he 
would expire of hunger rather than 
be guilty of such treason against his 
country's fame. He crossed the 
Channel as soon as he could, being 
obliged to sell some necessary effects 
to procure the sum needful to bring 
him to Paris. 

From his return, occupation and 
its attendant recompenses waited on 
him, and numerous are the works he 
executed between that period and the 
6th of January, 1856, the day of his 
death. He found time to finish during 
that interval, forty-three statues— 
either colossal or life-size, twenty- 
five of less dimensions, forty-seven 
bas-reliefs, about a hundred busts, and 
medallions innumerable. In 1848 he 
was selected as its deputy by the de- 
partment of Maine et Loire, and was 
also appointed mayor of his arron- 
dissement in Paris. He made the best 
possible use of his power, and exerted 
all his influence for the benefit of 
literary institutions. In recording 
some unfriendly proceedings against 
the French Academy, M. Halevy 
made his hearers laugh by repeating 
Racine’s bon mot when the Duke of 
Maine, still a mere boy, became urgent 
to be admitted into that venerable 
body. “ Monseigneur,” said the au- 
thor of Athalie, “no place is vacant at 
present, but I am sure there is not one 
of the body who would not cheerfully 
die in order to make room for you.” 

In the decline of life David, accom- 
panied by his daughter, visited Greece, 
the native homeof high-art sculpture, 
but only to be disabused of his fine 
ideal preconceptions. The very cli- 
mate disappointed him, and he re- 
turned in a state of suffering and 
weakness. His wife, his son, and 
some friends who were waiting for 
him at Nice, scarcely recognised him. 

He visited his native town, and its 
museum which he himself had liber- 
ally enriched, and after trying the 
waters of the Pyrenees to no good re- 
sult he returned to Paris, and there 
on the 6th of January, 1856, he ex- 
pired at the age of sixty-seven years. 
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His art was all in all to David; 
there was nothing else worth living 
for. From his notes, never intended 
for publication, we can form an idea 
of the estimation in which he held 
the profession of a statuary. 


“Marble is invested with something pure 
and heavenly by its whiteness, Colours are 
earthly ; we bear in our hues the imprint of 
destruction. Sculpture on the contrary 
bears the stamp of eternity. The more bril- 
liant the flower, the shorter is its span of 
life. Sculpture is the tragedy of the arts. 
My mind is always full of it when I see 
‘“‘Hamlet” represented. The man whosingle- 
handed struggles against misfortune is a 
hero. Sculpture is a cultus; it should not 
condescend to the caprices of fashion. It 
should be grave, chaste; when I see it oc- 
cupied with familiar scenes I imagine I see 
a priest damning. The statuaries are the 
ministers of the MorAL,—poets the high 
priests of NATURE.” 


Artists can best appreciate the 


justness and clear insight of the fol- 


lowing remarks. 


“In countries where nature has strongly 
marked her productions the eyebrow ap- 
pears black when seen from a distance. On 
this account the Greeks strongly indicated 
the projection which represents this outpost 
of the eyes in their productions. I believe 
that everything useful is strongly de- 
fined... . 

‘*The model never presents the sentiment 
of the subject. The artist must search in 
his heart for the expression of movement. 
When he has long studied his profession, 
when he has exercised himself in detecting 
nature in the fact in the various circum- 
stances of life, in ther various social posi-~ 
tions, in the hospitals, the streets, the mar- 
kets, he need only use the posing model as 
a memorandum. The proof that the ex- 
pression of motion must come from the 
artist’s inspiration is evident from the fact, 
that his judge the public has no need of 
seeing the model to conclude whether the 
movement has been correctly seized.” 


Though sculpture is independent 
of colour and chiar-oscure for its ef- 
fect, our enthusiast of the mallet and 
chisel had the eye of a painter. 


“T have seen (wrote he) this evening, in 
the Court of the Exchange, a young girl 
playing on the harp. She was placed just 
before the monument, which served for 
background. The upper portion of the 


architecture was in shadow, the under por- 
tion dimly lighted. At the feet of the young 
girl a dozen little bougies, seen from a 
distance, appeared like so many stars. The 
mass of spectators was obscure and dim, 
while the graceful figure of the musician 
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was all luminous. It was the image of 
life,—the ungifted being undistinguished in 
the shade,—Genius alone resplendent from 
its moral beauty.” 


Much chagrin did the admirer of 
Phidias feel at the exigencies of mo- 
dern life, and the necessity under 
which the sculptor, imbued with the 
inspiration of ancient art, found him- 
self to fashion modern coats, breeches, 
trousers, and boots. It was this con- 
temptof modernairs and graces which 
made the good man, Jerome Paturot 
(Louis Reybaud), thus expatiate on 
our artist’s characteristics in the wise 
and witty novel of “ La Comtesse de 
Mauleon” (Mme. Dudevant). 

“ Here comes Count*Melchior, the para- 
gon of statuaries, who has turned out more 
heroes of meagre figure, and set upright 
more piles of marble, than all the other 
sculptors of France. Whenever you see in 
city or country a great man of morose 
mien, exposed to the air, and looking very 
sour, seemingly weak in the joints, and on 
bad terms with his neighbours and himself, 
you may swear to the hand of Count Mel- 
chior. If the drapery is clumsy and the 
hair uncombed, if the collar of the coat sits 
awry, and the trousers study not the shape 
of the limbs; if there is a want generally 
of dignity and grace, your conviction be- 
comes certainty. He despises detail, affects 
rude contours, and makes it a point to pre- 
seut nature in her ugly moods. By dint of 
such processes he has secured the public, 
and, if they are pleased, why should he 
aim at a purer and higher style of art?” 


There is a spice of ill-nature in this, 
not often met in the effusions of the 
good-natured Jerome. For to utter 
the mere.truth, David’s works ex- 
hibit a lofty genius, a richness of 
ideas, and a style at once strong and 
imposing, ingeniousand flexible. How- 
ever severe the character of his work- 
manship might be at times, he has 
left statues of children, in which the 
soft character of the flesh and the 
coursing of the blood through the 
veins arrest the attention and excite 
the admiration of the mere unartistic 
lookers-on. . 

David never forgot the claims of 
his family, nor of his native town, 
and showed on many occasions signal 
marks of kindness and disinterested- 
ness. 


PAINTING : PAUL DELAROCHE. 


A mere casual observer,who has had 
opportunities of comparing the French 
and English schools of art, cannot fail 
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to be struck with the quict style of 
the insular artists compared with that 
of their Continental brethren. Inhis- 
torical and fancy groupings they ap- 
pear to keep a certain restraint on 
their fancy and imagination, while 
the French give the loosest possible 
rein to their inventive faculties. In 
domestic groupings, where strong pas- 
sion is not called on to bear a part, 
and where there is no need of ener- 
getic action or violent motion, the 
British artist need yield to none of 
woman born ; but for successful dar- 
ing in higher departments of art, the 
palm must be awarded to the Parisian 
artist. Where a more sober or less 
gifted painter would, by indulging 
his fancy in one direction, produce a 
painful discrepancy by not having 
the skill or the power to make a cor- 
responding move in other parts of the 
piece, or in the dependencies of the 
main one, the great artist makes his 
adventurous excursion, and, by ana- 
logous efforts in the other parts of the 
picture, enlarges his scope, and flings 
an air of grandeur or sublimity over 
the whole design, unimpaired by un- 
suitable, feeble, or jarring patches. 

There is greater power and greater 
fancy shown in French than in Eng- 
lish caricature, but frequently this 
power is used to divest the subjects 
of human interest, and to substitute 
extravagance and grotesqueness for 
mere ludicrous situations and exag- 
geration of defects. But even in the 
wildest conceptions of Parisian cari- 
cature, there is a certain coherence 
and suitableness in the whole design 
—nothing jars on the mind of the 
spectator ; whereas, if an average 
English caricaturist thought proper 
to indulge in a freak of the kind, a 
disagreeable monstrosity would be the 
result. 

The subject of the present sketch 
has not abused his powers. He has 
employed his rare talents on Scrip- 
tural and historical subjects, and on 
the portraits of eminent personages. 
Several of his subjects, such as the 
Saviour’s head in profile, the body 
of the martyred saint floating down" 
the Tiber, the death of the Duke of 
Guise, &., &c. are familiar to most 
of our window-gazers. 

Paul Delaroche had not that heavy 
up-hill labour to achieve which has 
been the allotment of so many great 
artists. His father, a good judge of 
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paintings, was frequently employed 
on artist-juries ; and hig uncle, M. 
Joly, was the guardian-keeper of the 
engravings at the Bibliothéque. He 
was born July 17th, 1797, and when 
old enough might have been employed 
in his uncle’s office ; however, he was 
determined, instead of taking charge 
of engravings, to produce pictures 
worthy to be engraved. His elder 
brother, Jules, was determined on 
being a historical painter, so our ar- 
tist, in order to avoid rivalry, was 
satisfied to be a painter of landscape. 
When Jules relinquished his choice at 
a later day, Paul went heart and soul 
into his historic studies. 

He selected Gros as his master, 
and besides his studies in the paintin 
room of this eminent artist, he studied 
and practised at home. In 1819 he 
was honoured with an order by that 
amiable princess, Marie Amelie, the 
Queen of France at a later day. She 
requested him to execute for the 
chapel of the Palais Royal a “Descent 
from the Cross.” Whatever difficulty 
he met in its execution, was as nothing 
compared to the embarrassment of 
acknowledging the fact to his master, 
and requesting him to come and give 
his opinion on its merits and defects. 
However, he screwed up his resolu- 
tion, and avowed the deed, and the 
great man was not a little surprised 
and—displeased ! Keeping down his 
discomfort by a strong effort, he de- 
cidedly objected to the requested visit, 
but said if he brought the picture to 
his (Gros’s) painting room, he would 
let him know his opinion on the exe- 
cution. It must have been a trying 
moment to the young aspirant when 
the piece was displayed before master 
and fellow-students, and the usual 
pause took place before the judge 
commenced the awful charge. Gros 
was at that time in the zenith of his 
reputation ; his mien had something 
sapeens and noble about it, and the 
tone of his voice corresponded. He 
did the duty ofa kind and encouraging 
master to the nervous pupil, and while 
using the picture as the subject of a 
lecture to the other pupils, enlarged 
on its merits, and only lightly touched 
on the shortcomings and faults,— 
things which experience would soon 
remedy. Two years later (1822) he 
condescended to pay a visit to his 

upil’s atelier to inspect his “ Josa- 
beth saving Joas,” with which the 
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artistic reputation of Delaroche com- 
menced. The close of poor Gros’s 
career was sad enough. Fifteen years 
after his lecture on his pupil’sattempt, 
finding but few interesting themselves 
about his works, he fancied further 
existence insupportable. On the 
26th of June, 1835, his body was 
taken out of the Seine at Meudon. 

In the beginning of his career, our 
artist was very sensitive in respect to 
the opinion of salon-visitors on’ his 

roductions. One morning, while 
iovering like an unquiet ghost round 
his “ Josabeth,” he bent an eagerear to 
the discourse of two men who began 
eagerly to discuss the merits and 
defects of the painting. He recog- 
nised in one of them the eminent 
painter Gericault, and was delighted 
to hear him bestowing considerable 
praise on the painting. Gericault 
did not know him personally, and 
Delaroche was careful not to intro- 
duce himself on that occasion. Next 
day he waited on him to express the 
gratification he had afforded him by 
his remarks, and then and there arose 
a strong friendship between the 
artists, one in the enjoyment of 
reputation, the other aspiring to win 
it by increasing efforts. “Joan of 
Arc” and “St. Vincent of Paul 
eer a charity sermon before 
uis XITT.” strengthened his grow- 

ing reputation. 

o one could study his art more 
carefully than Delaroche; he fre- 
quently made wax models of his his- 
toric personages. M. de Pastoret, who 
then exercised such influence in the 
art-world of Paris, so much admired 
his group of “St. George and the 
Dragon,” that he urged him to exe- 
cute it on a large scale for the = 
Elysées. It was probably all the 
better for art and the artist himself, 
that the revolution of 1830 prevented 
his intended journey to Italy to study 
the art and mystery of ancient seulp- 
ture. 

Decorated with the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour in 1828, elected 
member of the Institute in 1832, and 
appointed professor at the School of 
the Fine Arts in 1833, he was selected 
to execute the painting of the “Made- 
leine” in this latter year. In order to 
qualify himself thoroughly for the 
great task, he proceeded to Italy in 
company with two brother artists, 
having just finished his noble picture 
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of the “Assassination of the Duke 


of Guise.” Before proceeding to 
Rome, they visited the old cathedrals 
of Tuscany, and studied the pale, 
quaint, Dantesque designs on walls 
and cupolas, and then took their 
rest in ah old monastery of the 
Camaldules, in the Apennines. There, 
in company with two others of 
their countrymen, they studied their 
sketches, and devised the uses to 
which they might be turned. 

The monastery was poor, and the 
order strict, yet the five delicately- 
nurtured Parisians contented them- 
selves with bare walls, scant furniture, 
and plain food, and made themselves 
so agreeable to the poor recluses, that 
after their departure a shadow was 
cast for a time on the life within the 
convent walls. Paul gratified his 
good-natured hosts, by designing on 
the wall of the cell he had occupied, 
a Madonna of the size of life. 

After some time spent in Rome, 
studying the glorious remains of art, 
and making many designs, he found 
to his great chagrin, that a modifica- 
tion had taken place in the designs 
of Government with regard to the 
paintingof the “Madeleine.” The new 
arrangement interfered with unity of 
purpose in carrying out the design, 
and so being apprehensive of the 
effect of divided councils, he sur- 
rendered his commission, and re- 
turned to Paris. There he occupied 
himself on such striking scenes as 
“‘ Oing Mars and De Thou proceeding 
to Execution before the eyes of Riche- 
lieu,” “ Mazarin on his Death-bed,” 
“ Cromwell contemplating the Dead 
Body. of Charles L,” the “ Children 
of Edward in the Tower,” “Strafford,” 
“Charles I. Insulted,” and on the 
portraits of some eminent personages, 
Guizot among the number. Full of 
the memories of the Roman galleries, 
he conceived and finally executed the 
noble design of the “ Hemicycle of 
Art.” The following lines, relative 
to the execution of this great work, 
are borrowed from M. Halevy’s dis- 
course on the life and works of our 
artist, delivered in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Oct., 1858 :— 


“Delaroche, influenced by his devout 
adherence to truth, was guided, during 
the execution of this great piece, by 
feelings self-excited, and such as he wished 
to portray his characters as exhibiting. He 
infused life into his great models, and his 
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spirit conversed with theirs. Although 
many of their portraits are known to us, it 
was a difficult task to represent these illus- 
trious geniuses, brilliant in a. reflection 
from immortality, these interpreters of art 
at such widely-separated epochs; to impart 
to them the movement, the attitude, the 
strength, the grace which belonged to their 
names, their characters, their labours, their 
passions; for it was men, and not mere spirits 
whom Delaroche wished to paint. He 
would exhibit them on earth, not in para- 
dise. Delaroche imparted life to 
these dead men, light to these shades, flame 
to these ashes. It is impossible 
not to be struck by the general aspect of the 
picture, of the beautiful disposition of the 
groups, of the happy distribution of light, 
and of the simple majesty of this living 
history of art from Pericles to Louis X!V.” 


Alas, an accidental fire setting a piece 
of scaffolding ablaze in its neighbour- 
hood did serious injury to this great 
work, and the death of the artist 
within a year prevented its perfect 
restoration. His intimate friend, 
Robert Fleury, did all that a man of 
genius could for the injured work 
of a brother artist, with whom his 
sympathies were in unison. M. Leon 

inét restored the architectural 
portions of the tableau. Most of 
our readers have of course inspec- 
ted engravings of the fine design. 
The piece was finished in 1841, the 
weve injury took place on the 16th 

ecember, 1855. 


_After the completion of the great 
pitas which took up four years of 
is life he ceased td send works to the 
yearly exhibitions, but he did not 


cease to labour. Many delightful re- 
unions of artists and men of letters 
were held at his house, marked by all 
the agreeabilities arising from intel- 
lectual conversation, the inspection 
of rare works of art, and the enjoy- 
ment of fine music. His greatest 
trial was the loss of his amiable and 
gitted wife, herself belonging to a 
amily celebrated in the annals of 
modern art, the Vernets. Among the 
hundred or more finished pictures 
which he left behind him may be 
mentioned “The Passage of the Alps 
by Charlemagne.” “ Moses laid by 
the Nile,” “The Young Martyr,” 
“ Entombing of Christ,” “The Holy 
Women,” “The Return from Cal- 
vary,” and scenes in the life of the 
Blessed Virgin connected with the 
Passion and Death of the Saviour. 
Tableaux in which sorrow or a ten- 
7 






































































































































































































































































































































der spirit of melancholy was the pre- 
vailing sentiment, were his works of 

redilection after the death of his 

eloved wife. Among the portraits 
left by him are those of M. Guizot, 
M. de Salvandy, M. de Remusat, the 
Duke de Nouailles, M. Thiers, and 
M. Emile Pereire. 

Paul Delaroche, grave and reserved 
as he appeared to casual acquaint- 
ance, was of a kind, and generous, and 
affectionate disposition. Such a man 
could not but be loved and respected 
by his friends ; by his pupils he was 
idolized. He always interested him- 
self in their progress, and in their 
success after they had passed from 
under hishands. There was nothing 
dogmatic in his mode of teaching. 
He conversed on subjects of art in a 
familiar manner with them, reasoned 
with them, discussed their opinions, 
but never used the style of “Sir 
Oracle” in his communications with 
them. Our concluding remarks on the 
peculiarities of this excellent artist 
are taken from the Discourse of M. 
Halevy, already quoted. 


“Delaroche never resorted to artifice to 
obtain the favour of the public, he only en- 
deavoured to merit it... .. The exhibi- 
tion of his works (this took place after his 
decease) testifies to his unceasing efforts, to 
his earnest striving after progress written 
on the face of every one of his works. In- 
cessant study marks the course of every 
true master in his art. ‘No day without 
its labour,’ said the Greek painter. 

“ An illustrious philosopher (M. Victor 
Cousin) who loves the Fine Arts with fer- 
vour, and has traced out for them the rules 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good, has 
shown us how much superior is moral 
beauty to that which is merely physical or 
intellectual. ‘If we (said he) consider the 
moral world and its laws, the ideal of 
liberty, of virtue, of devotedness,—here the 
austere justice of an Aristides, there the 
heroism of a Leonidas,—prodigies of charity 
or of patriotism, here certainly is a third 
order of beauty far surpassing the others,— 
the moral beauty, to wit.’ This is the quality 
by which Delaroche's studies were more and 
more influenced as he approached the ma- 
turity of his age and his abilities. This is 
the beauty which he feels, which he con- 
templates, which he seeks, and which he 
ceaselessly aspires to elevate. It is to be 
remarked that there is never found in his 
style any of these irregular movements, 
these violent appeals which many cele- 
brated artists have permitted themselves, 
Taste, which is the sentiment of harmonious 
relations, always supported and guided his 
pencil. 
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‘‘ But for the employment of the faculties 
by which he was distinguished, he needed a 
framework, a subject which would interest 
thé spectator, and above all, move and 
affect himself. When such subject took 
possession of him, when he became sensible 
of its whole effect, its force, its value, he 
became a dramatic creator, though his com- 
position never had anything affected or 
theatrical about it. . 

“Delaroche is dramatic in the good ac- 
ceptation of the word; he excels in the 
composition of a scene, he arranges his per- 
sonages and his accessories with artistic 
skill and judgment. ... By patient and 
reflective study, by a profound and deeply- 
felt analysis, by a happy intuition, he ar- 
rives at the complete disposal of his mate- 
rials. The action is true; thus would the 
thing have occurred; ali the figures have 
the expression, the attitude, which a con- 
summate actor would have given them, and 
oftentimes there is no acting at all. The 
characters have shown themselves to the 
painter; he has seen them ; he has witnessed 
the action now retraced. He has been in the 
chamber where the crime was committed; 
there lay the corpse. We everywhere find 
this faculty of realization, and the trace of 
a graceful, elegant, skilful, and firm hand in 
his tableaux.” 


This good and amiable man and 
accomplished artist calmly passed 
away on the 4th of November, 1856, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 


MUSIC: THOMAS BRITTON, 


In the fitness of things connected 
with this article, the present person- 
age should be a composer as well as 
a performer and zealous lover of the 
art. We know of no piece of his com- 
position, but his tastes and the society 
to which he was admitted, were so 
inconsistent with his station in- life, 
that no memoirs of any musician 
could furnish a more bizarve or inter- 
esting sketch. Besides, we must not 
forget the claims of our own island- 
ers when on the subject of men dis- 
tinguished by proficiency in the fine 
arts. 

When poetry, music, dramatic ac- 
tion, and even the art of dancing, 
were combining to keep ennui at 
arm’s length from the soul of Louis 
XIV., the humble youth Thomas 
Britton was endeavouring in his na- 
tive village—somewhere in North- 
amptonshire—to learn as much of the 
art of music as the organist of his 
patie church could teach him. He 

ad spent the seven previous years 
with a coke and charcoal dealer in 
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London, who, when dismissing him 
with a modest recompense for past 
services, made it an understood con- 
dition that he was not to set up in 
business in his neighbourhood. Tho- 
mas, having made some progress in 
his darling art, and finding his purse 
nearly empty, turned his face once 
more to London, and began to ply his 
former trade. Having delivered as 
many bags of his commodity as served 
to meet his daily wants, he would 
proceed to explore among old book- 
shops and stands for rare old pieces 
of music and rare old books on science 
and literature. 

At night, dulcet sounds would be 
heard by his neighbours proceeding 
from the long low room on a level 
with the street, in one end of which 
were piled his sable goods, and in the 
other was laid out his kitchen and 
dormitory, innocent of a partition. 
One day, making a call on Christo- 
pher Bateman, a book and music 
seller, he enlarged his acquaintance 
in a strange enough fashion. 

The Duke of Devonshire and my 
Lords Oxford, Pembroke, Sunderland, 
and Winchelsea, being book-hunters 
of no mean order, generally employed 
Saturday, a dies non in the nr 
house, in their literary courses among 
shops and stalls. One day, having 
assembled at the shop mentioned 
above, they were not a little surprised 
to see a person of middle size, and of 
a frank and intelligent countenance, 
lay his black bag carefully in a cor- 
ner, and inquire in a modest but un- 
embarrassed manner about a certain 
volume of old music. One nobleman 
entered into conversation with him, 
another nobleman joined in the dis- 
course, and soon it became a general 
conference, all being surprised at the 
poor, small-coalman ee such 
a fine taste for the art, so much liter- 
ary information, and being at the 
same time so modest and so little 
oe by the notice taken of 


im. 
That day the noble company dined 


at the Mourning Bush,* making 
Thomas Britton their guest, and 
thenceforward till the day of his 
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death, he enjoyed, with little inter- 
mission, the society of the titled and 
learned at weekly re-unions, held for 
the purpose of treating the members 
to the rare standard melodies of for- 
mer composers. 

Having spent the greater part of 
the day on his ordinary rounds, bag 
on shoulder, he would pass the long 
evening treating his ears to such 
sweet sounds as could be drawn from 
his Viol de Gamba.+ While thus 
solacing his ears with the melodies 
of Jenkins, Simson, Corelli, and Pur- 
cell, he attracted the notice of a neigh- 
bour of his, a foreigner, who was 
diligently throwing away his time and 
money in alchemical experiments. 
This professor was the French doctor, 
Garenciéres, who, losing his office of 
physician to the French Embassy, 
took to the search of the Philosopher’s 
Stone to raise his sinking state. Dur- 
ing the intimacy of the oddly matched 
pair, Britton, who was ingenious in 
more than one line, constructed for 
his friend a portable laboratory,which 
attracted tke notice of many scien- 
tific men in London. The visionary 
Frenchman demoralized the Briton 
to some extent, for he joined him in 
his chase after the visionary substance. 
However, there was not much mis- 
chief done. A French gentleman who 
was much interested in the small 
laboratory, took Tom with him for a 
while to France to construct such 
another article for him, and hand- 
somely rewarded him for his services. 
The alchemist died soon after, and 
Britton, being no longer under the 
evil influence of alchymy, content- 
edly resumed his rounds by day, and 
his musical treats by night. 

He had some money on his return 
from France, and with it he treated 
himself to a more commodious resi- 
dence. His kitchen, dormitory, and 
coal-store still occupied the ground- 
floor, but over this was a long, low 
room, so low indeed that the head of 
a very tall man would graze the ceil- 
ing. It was approached in the Scotch 
fashion by an outer staircase, bearing 
a striking resemblance to a better sort 
of ladder, and up this steep climbed 


* A tavern established by John Taylor, the water-poet, and having its sign put in 
mourning after the execution of King Charles I. 

+ The instrument named by our authority. Not being music-mad, except in the matter 
ef old Irish melodies, we are unable to appreciate a four-hours’ enjoyment furnished by 


big fiddle of small musical compass. 


7* 
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ladies and gentlemen once a week, 
hid the poverty of floor and walls 
with their rich dresses, and enjoyed 
the best music procurable at the time. 

The concerts of the day seem to 
have held out but little inducement 
to people of good taste, if we can 
form a correct judgment from the 
announcement of one which took 
place, Feb. 4th, 1674 :— 

“This day, at the tavern of 
the Fleece, near St. James’s Palace, at two 
o'clock, and every day of the week except 
Sunday, a rare Concert for four Marine 
TRUMPETs, an instrument unknown in 
England up to the present day. Price of 
places—the best, a shilling, the others three- 
pence each.” 


The marine trumpet had no tube, 
nor was it made of brass; it was 
simply a es guitar, possessing one 
chordonly. It would require a remote 
ancestor of Paganini to extract en- 
thralling sounds from such an instru- 
ment. 

In 1678 Britton commenced his 
series of concerts ; and delicate ladies 
and foppish gentlemen were content 
to brave the dangers of the narrow 
outside stair, and- the prying and 
offensive gaze, and sometimes the 
rough jokes of the mob, for the 
privilege of sitting within the walls 
of the long, shabbily-furnished room, 
and listening to the best music of the 


day. 

But r Britton’s modesty, single- 
oltolnn, or industry, could not 
save him from evil tongues. There 
must be some untold, unknown, and 
disloyal motive for these assemblies of 
the great at the house of a small- 
coal man ; he was once in league with 
the magician Garenciéres, he must be 
a Jesuit or an Atheist, he and his 
visitors should be looked to. In fact, 
the position became untenable, to use 
a vulgar expression, and the result 
was, that a convenient salon was 
taken, and a club organised, each 
member paying ten shillings per 
annum. 

The members of the club bore the 
whole expense of the establishment, 
admission to enjoy the entertainment 
being by free tickets. The worth 
founder presided at the harpsichortl, 
and was as blessed as one of Homer’s 
gods, surrounded by beauty and talent, 
and his whole being immersed in the 
flood of harmony pouring from the 
breaths and fingers of such performers 
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as Bannister, Needler, Hughes (author 
of the “Siege of Damascus”) Hart, 
Shuttleworth, Pepusch, young Du- 
bourg, and the great Handel! Among 
the visitors were to be seen Lords 
Bolingbroke, Burlington, Chandos 
(Musical Meecenases), Pope, Addison, 
and other wits and men of genius. 
Of course, these lights of the Augustan 
age of England did not (as we have 
seen living, empty-headed, fashionable 
people do) begin to chatter with each 
other as soon as the concert com- 
menced. Those whose nerves were 
not tremblingly alive to the influence 
of sweet sounds, and would not wound 
the susceptibilities of the performers 
by inattention, stayed away ; at least 
we hope they did. 

In the height of his enjoyment and 
his reputation, Britton neverneglected 
his business as dealer in coal and coke. 
He lived independent and respected 
till 1714, and might have enjoyed life 
much longer, but for a mischievous 
thought that entered the mind of a 
Middlesex magistrate, who, to make 
sport of the simple and unaffected 
Britton, brought in a ventriloquist 
one day, having first instructed him 
what todo. During the performance 
of a charming piece, the poor man at 
the harpsichord heard these awful 
words, apparently in the tones of his 
dead friend, the Alchymist, and pro- 
ceeding from below the floor—“ Fall 
on your knees, Thomas Britton ; your 
hour is come—say a prayer, you are 
on the point of death.” The unsus- 
pecting victim did as he was desired, 
certain that the warning came from 
beyond the tomb. He fell prostrate, 
began to pray in the agony of the expec- 
ted death, and in vain did the afflicted 
contrivers of the trick endeavour to 
undeceive him ; the shock had been 
too great, the mischief was done: he 
died two days afterwards. May every 
lover of practical jokes who learns 
this circumstance now for the first 
time, lay it to heart, and restrain his 
stupid and mischievous propensities. 

Poor Britton left a good and loving 
wife to bewail his loss. Among his 
_ » which was sold by auction 
for her behoof, were many rare books, 
and numerous volumes of music, en- 
graved or written by his own hands. 
There was a large collection of musi- 
cal instruments, and the catalogues 
of the sale, which lasted three days, 
are now among the desiderata of the 
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curious. It is to be hoped that there 
was a respectable amount realized by 
the auction. 

During Britton’s lifetime, the 
Society of Ancient Music was 
founded, his own exertions having 

robably given the first impulse. 

olk in the lower ranks of life, blessed 
or cursed, as it might be, with tastes 
unsuited to their sphere, were un- 
wisely treated in many instances by 
the great of the last and the preceding 
century. They would take these 
low-born musicians, poets, and ro- 
mancers, admit them to their drawing- 
rooms, and send out invitations to 
large parties to admire the poses and 
the growlings of these lions of lowly 
estate, pat them on the backs, and 
liberally subscribe to their slender 
volume of poems or other literary 
efforts. Alas! how sordid and squalid 
did everything in their native villages 
and native homes seem afterwards to 
these poor victims when they recalled 
the rich saloons in which they lately 
sat, and how boorish and ungraceful 
was the demeanor of sweetheart or 
relative when the refined grace and 
amiable manners of Lady Amelia or 


Lady Sophia were remembered. If 


extreme wretchedness of mind or loss 
of reason ensued, was it out of the 
common order of things? The lords 
and ladies of our times are more 
considerate, and in reality much more 
kind to the poor patients bitten by 
the demons of poetry or romance. 
They not only afford them no coun- 
tenance, but get out of their way 
whenever a possible meeting is to be 
aan If a green-grocer, at 
the instigation of the poetic demon, 
writes or prints “ Flights of Fancy,” 
or ‘Poetic Trifles,’ or “ Youthful 
Musings,” his erewhile crowded stall 
becomes a desert; his aristocratic 
patrons cross over the way to his 
unlettered rival in business, whose 
soul is not above greens or turnips. 
A poetic ploughman will be sent 
about his business, and scarcely get 
his discharge from his disgusted 
employer. This is as it should be. 
Poetry (including romance), painting 
music, and their gifts, are all refined 
luxuries, and by right belong to those 
favoured. individuals who can afford 
to indulge in them. 

Jacques - Frangois- Elie- Fromental 
Halevy, from whose funeral orations 
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lol 
we have made some extracts, was 
born 27th May, 1799. His parents 
were of the Jewish faith, and were 
known by the name of Levi. His 
musical tastes must have been early 
developed, for we find him receiving 
lessons at the Conservatoire in 1809. 
He obtained the chief prize for musi- 
cal composition in 1819, and was com- 
missioned in 1820 to set the De Pro- 
JSundis (Hebrew words) to music for 
the funeral obsequies of the Duc de 
Berri. He was afterwards sent into 
Italy to pursue his studies at the ex- 
pense of the Government. After more 
than one unsuccessful effort to bring 
himself before the public by the pro- 
duction of musical pieces, his Artisan 
was performed in 1827 at the Fey- 
deau, but with little success. How- 


ever, he had better fortune next year 
with Zhe King and the Ferryman, an 
gomen on the fes- 


occasional piece 
tival of Charles 

In 1829 his Claris, an opera in five 
acts, met with public favour, Madame 
Malibran filling the chief part. After 
some other successes and failures, his 
great work, Zhe Jewess, firmly es- 
tablished his reputation in 1835. It 
exhibited great elevation of style and 
superior talent. We subjoin the names 
and dates of some of his numerous 
pieces which followed The Jewess, 
and were favourably received :—TZ'he 
Plague of Florence,1838 ; The Queen 
Y Cyprus, 1840; Charles VJ., 1842; 

he Queen’s Musketeers, 1846; The 
Vale of Andorre, 1848; and Zhe Wan- 
dering Jew, 1855. We have counted 
eighteen other operas among his re- 
mains. 

M. Halevy had the happy art of 
uniting charming melodies to strikin 
dramatic situations. His concerte 
pieces, his choruses, and orchestral 
effects were always deeply studied, 
and for the most part highly success- 
ful. All his productions were the 
result of great care and study, and 
were distinguished by apparent ease 
and great breadth. In 1833 he ob- 
tained the office of Professor at the 
Conservatoire ; he was named Mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1836, and Per- 
petual Secretary in 1854: his death 
occurred in 1861. The Corps Legis- 
latif conferred a pension of 5,000 
francs on his widow, herself a lady 
distinguished by her knowledge of 
the fine arts, 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY'S LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


CONCLUSION, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the disagreeable 
nature of some of the subjects treated 
in the two volumes of this work, 
sometime published—subjects calcu- 
lated to excite the displeasure and 
resentment of some high people and 
their literary supporters—the author 
feels satisfied with the reception of 
his revelations, taking everything 
into account. As the concluding 
volumes are replete with anecdotes 
(some of them slightly scandalous) 
concerning most of the popular and 
literary characters, who have figured 
since the beginning of the present 
century, they have been or will be 
read with avidity. The portions that 
relate to natural history, and discuss 
merely literary matters, are more to 
our individual taste, but we must be 
content to remain in a minority. 


EXPERIENCES OF A SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 


Those who have read the first two 
volumes of the life and opinions, re- 
quire not to be told of the author’s 
passionate attachment to field sports. 
A propensity of this nature is not 
necessarily allied to cruelty, as every 
one knows. Still there are circum- 
stances attending the chase which 
éan scarcely be read by good dispo- 
sitioned people with any degree of 
comfort. It is not an agreeable oc- 
cupation that of seeking the life of 
any poor animal while anxiously ex- 
erting itself to preserve its young. So 
though somewhat excited by the ac- 
count of some famous captures of 
otters within the precincts of the 
New Forest, we could not relish the 
following exploit :— 

“T once found a female otter on the 
Efford stream in the act of making a couch 
for her young. Old Palastine from the 
Grafton kennel found and disturbed her in 
the midst of it. At her we went for seven 
hours and a quarter with constant views, 
and during that time, on a stump over- 
hanging the river, she miscarried and gave 
birth to two cubs born only a few days ba- 
fore their time (!). A hound found them, 
and when I took one in my hand it was 
scarcely cold. She beat us for want of light, 
and well she deserved to escape. (Would 
that he had thought so before the chase 
began!) The work that myself and my 


keeper, James Dewie, did on that day in 
tearing up holts, at times up to the waist 
in water, and then having to go in our wet 
things a distance of six miles at dark, with 
tired hounds, was severer than I should 
like to undergo now, though there is no 
saying what the view of an otter will pro- 
duce if I find another. The only effect it 
had was to give each of us a toothache on 
the following day.” (They deserved that 
luxury.) 


We prefer to watch our sportsman 
crawling through damp grass and 
heather to have ashot ata stag of 
ten, or else assuming the guise of 
those denizens of the New Forest of 
whom the animal are not distrustful. 
There is much of nature, and pic- 
turesqueness, and vigour in the de- 
scriptive parts of the work, and nota 
little of good feeling towards the 
working classes. It would require 
much trouble to convince us of the 
badness of a nobleman’s disposition 
who was kind to the poor, and a 
favourite with the dumb animals of 
his household and estate. After a 
description of a wretched cold time, 
which we intend to read over again 
in the dog-days, we find himself and 
his retriever in the comfortable 
kitchen of Mrs. Casey, cold, and 
“seeming as if sugared for a Christ- 
mas present.” Mrs. C. is about con- 
ducting him to the little cold parlour, 
with the fire endeavouring to Tight, 


“*No, my good Mrs. Casey,’ said I. The 
kitchen chimney corner if you please. Bring 
me your little round table, a glass of hot 
dog’s nose, and a toast in it, white with 
creamy froth as if in derision of the snow, 
and then I'll be thawed by the time Lord 
Malmesbury comes.” 

** Down then we sat, almost in the fire 
to enjoy our toast and ale. (The door 
is opened once or twice to his great dis- 
comfort.) ‘Dash that door! there’s the 
latch again.’ 

“The latch did lift, and more than once, 
with a timid and cautious sound. At last, 
after keeping me in suspense, the door 
opened just enough to admit a head in 
strong contrast to the surrounding hues. It 
was a queer looking black head, garnished 
with some grizzled wool. A feeble voice 
begged permission to come in for a warm. 

‘“**No;’ was mine hostess’s sharp and re- 
pellant reply, as she bustled towards the 
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door to push it to. ‘This is no place now 
for the like of you,’ alluding to my pre- 
sence and the expected arrival of Lord 
Malmesbury. 

“The poor Darkie thus rudely shut out, 
crossed before the window beside the door, 
and a more wretched, half-clothed, wholly- 
starved negro I never saw. A few rags only 
hung about him, leaving his head, and feet, 
and chest bare, and they had been nipped 
by’ the intense frost to an inflammatory 
blue and ferruginous brown. 

‘As he passed the window he threw upon 
the flickering casement ruddy with the fire 
a longing and imploring glance, and as he 
did so his eyes met mine. Jumping up, 
and opening the door, I called to him to re- 
turn; he paused for an instant in indecision. 
“*Come here, my good fellow,’ I cried ; 
he obeyed. Puvinting to a place near the 
fire I bade him be seated by my little table, 
+ «+ « and then not more to the astonish- 
ment of the poor black than the hostess, I 
bade the latter dress up another pot of hot 
dog’s nose the same as my own, and place 
it before the negro, with a plate of bread 
and cheese. 

‘“‘The poor fellow’s astonishment at being 
so comfortably entertained on the spot 
whence he had so lately been inhospitably 
expelled, was beyond description. It 
seemed as if words were denied him. How- 
ever after rubbing his hands at the fire, he 
began at the viands before him, sipping his 
hot brew, and lifting his eyes to me every 
now and then with a timid look of the 
most heartfelt thanks. . . . 

“God forgive me for many a harsh 
word hastily spoken toa poor man! The 
food I thus bestowed on this negro was no 
atonement to them on my part. For I do 
not hesitate to say that I had as much 
pleasure in watching this houseless, lonely, 
wretched man eating heartily, and being 
kindly treated, as I afterwards had in the 
day’s wild-fowl shooting. It cost me but 
little, indeed I had not much to give; but 
the shilling laid out gave me infinitely more 
happiness than the expenditure of many a 
five-pound note.” 


One chapter is devoted to the many 
pets which succeeded each other in 
the affections of the author, from the 
robin-redbreast to the stag-hound, 
one, apparently the most cherished, 
being a cormorant ! 

Beset, as has been the career of our 
writer by family annoyances, he has 
sought and obtained many consvla- 
tions in the study of the natural 
features of sequestered landscapes, 
the phenomena of the various seasons, 
and the habits of the animals, wild 
and tame, which came under his 
notice. He not only feels the beauties 
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and the consolations which the study 
of God’s creatures impart to finely 
constituted minds, but is possessed 
of the power’ to communicate his 
mental enjoyment to his readers. 


“How genial is the air of this lovely 
spring, and verdant the re-awakened vege- 
tation! Birds and buds in song and hue, 
all burst out together,—the band and ban- 
ner of the summer host is seen and heard 
on wooded waste and wild; and I in my 
solitary life am spoken to by my feathered 
little friends, who had lingered round my 
cottage in frost and snow, and had come to 
my call and fed on such food as I could give 
them. While sitting at breakfast during 
winter and looking out on the frozen lawn 
and on my varied guests, I used to please 
myself with thinking that those I saw there 
silent and sad, would, when spring time 
came, rejoice me with their sweet songs, 
and recall my thoughts to boyhood’s hours 
by the treasures shown me in their wondrous 
nests, no longer to be reft or broken. Here 
now while I write, by my open window 
sits my little friend, the hedge-sparrow in 
her russet garb, on four beautifully bright 
blue eggs. Ina nook of anoldivied stump 
of a tree close by, nests the, to man, social 
robin, but to his tribe the most quarrelsome 
bird of all. There in those laurels are the 
nests of the thrush and blackbird, while up 
in the fork of the birch above sits the 
misletoe thrush, her screeching voice ready 
to proclaim the presence of a hawk, and to 
call me forth with the ever-protecting gun. 
As I wander in the kitchen-garden to inhale 
the perfume of the blossoms of the apple 
and cherry trees above my head, the grate- 
ful goldfinch gathers moss from the bark to 
make her nest, and the warbling lesser 
white-throat, by some erroneously called 
the willow-wren, sweetly sings his little 
song, while seeking insects so minute as 
scarcely to be traced by the human eye.” 


The lover of natnre and of her 
dumb children is not without his 
troubles. Here we find our naturalist 
obliged to keep watch and ward over 
his young water-fowl and other 
weakly pets to guard their lives from 
snakes, stoats, adders, even squirrels— 
those innocent looking little creatures! 
but the cares we are confident are more 
than counterbalanced by the enjoy- 
ments. 


THE SMALL JOKES OF GREAT PEOPLE. 


Our Naturalist, when he quits his 
pets wild and domestic for the so- 
ciety of beaux and wits, scarcely 

leases us so well by his remarks or 

is reports of their witty sayings and 
bizarre doings. Nearly every one 
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knew before the publication of these 
volumes that ‘Theodore Hook, 
though a terrible bully over other 
wits, was not only an excellent im- 
promptu joker, but, seated at the 
iano, could display the talents of an 
inglish improvisatore, singing a 
rhyming history of the company, full 
of the happiest hits, that were sure 
to provoke general laughter.” 
he “ poet of every circle and the 
idol of his own” gets but indifferent 
usage. Thus he is handled, 

“* Oh, fly from the world, dear Bessy, to 
me,’ was inspired by a young lady, who 
complied with its request. She left an 
admiring world to become the 
poet’s wife, but soon discovered that her 
husband left her too frequently to fly to 
an admiring world. Had she seen 
him however when left to her own reflec- 
tions, night after night—with enraptured 
ladies of fashion hanging upon every thril- 
ling note, and enthusiastic duchesses listen- 
ing entranced to every touching sentiment, 
poor Bessy would have been still more 
uneasy.” 

James Smith though not equal to 
Moore in satiric composition was, 
according to our writer, more amusing 
in society. The following is a fair 
specimen of his talent in that line, 
the reader bearing in mind that 
Gully, member of the House of Com- 
mons in King William IV.’s time, 
had been a bruiser, and that Ponte- 
fract means Broken Bridge. 

“You ask me why Pontefract borough 
could sully 

Her fame by returning to Parliament, 

Gully. 

The etymological cause, I suppose, is 

The breaking the bridges of so many 

noses.” 

Holding all puns, except the very 
best and very worst, in detestation, 
we must notwithstanding present one 
of Horace Smith’s. Walking witha 
friend through Brighton one day, 
this inscription in a beer-shop window 
attracted their attention— 

“Good Bear 
Sold here.” 

“ We may trust the landlord in this 
case,” said the wit, “as it’s his own 
Bruin.” 

JERUSALEM WHALLEY. 


One of the best told short stories 
in the book is that of Buck Whalley, 
whose town residence in Stephen’s- 
green, guarded by a lion couchant 
yeposing over the entrance, now re- 
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sounds with the exercises of the 
“Catholic University” students. 

Mr. Whalley’s early education 
seems to have borne a wretched pro- 

ortion to his monied means when 
. was in the heyday of youth. 
Dublin in his day, as the great grand- 
children of the then citizens sorrow- 
fully meditate, was distinguished by 
the winter residence of many more of 
our native nobility than condescend 
to favour it now with their presence. 
London, and Paris, and Rome have 
prevailed against us. Of course the 
young bucks and bloods often made 
night hideous, but it was Mr. Whal- 
ley’s ambition to be king of the tur- 
bulent young scapegraces. “He 
found no difficulty in gaining admis- 
sion into fashionable clubs, the aris- 
tocratic members of which appear to 
have amused themselves at his ex- 
pense.” 

“They laid him a wager of a hundred 
guineas that he would not go to Jerusalem. 
Whalley without the slightest knowledge of 
the route, and ignorant of every language 
but his own, which he spoke with a strong 
brogue, accepted the terms and started for 
Jerusalem. It must have been somewhere 
about 1780, when continental travel was 
far from the easy affair it has become, and 
eastern travel was attended by so many 
dangers, that tourists were a race un- 
known,” 


Our reckless adventurer found his 
way to Paris, and rejoiced many 
atherers of waste living by his reck- 
ess expenditure, After a short sea- 
son of dissipation, he made his way 
to Marseilles, and thence over the 
water to Syria. 


“Having landed without misadventure, 
Whalley proceeded on his journey, but the 
strange appearance of the Frank traveller, 
for he retained the Macaroni costume in 
which he had flourished among the Dublin 
dandies (the name wasthen unspoken), and 
his extraordinary language which no drag- 
oman could interpret, occasioned the most 
ridiculous scenes. Fortunately for him he 
was taken for a madman, which character 
was, and I believe still is, invested with an 
almost sacred character through the East; 
and the considerate Mussulmans having 
been made to understand his object, for- 
warded him on his way to Jerusalem. 

“In due time, though not without both 
difficulty and danger, he reached the Holy 
City. Here Jews, Christians, and Turks 
were equally mystified by his appearance. 
They stared at his little hat, they laughed 
at his swallow-tailed, blue coat, they mar- 
velled at his brilliant waistcoat, and looked 
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with astonishment at his bright buckskins 
and top-boots. But the flourish of a rather 
formidable sprig of shillelagh, which seemed 
neyer out of his hand, kept even the most 
curious at a respectful distance, and the 
Buck went on unchallenged. 

“Taking care to secure from the au- 
thorities a certificate of having visited the 
city, Whalley turned his steps homeward. 
Fortane again favoured him; he escaped 
innumerable perils, and long after his Dub- 
lin friends had forgotten his name (?), 
assured of his death by shipwreck, or of his 
slavery by the Arabs, he presented himself 
at, the club, and claimed his wager. 

“Subsequently Jerusalem Whalley, as 
he was now called, continued his career as 
a man of fashion in Paris and in London; 
and in gambling, drinking, and riotous 
living, dissipated his entire patrimony. 
He lived in Ireland for many years, as other 
ruined Bucks contrive to do there, in 
poverty and obscurity, till gathered to his 
fathers; but his adventures continued 
among the traditions of the Dublin and 
London clubs, and furnished ample ma- 
terials for a laughable after-dinner story.” 


In the number of the UNIVERSITY 
Macazine for December 1861, may 
be found a low-toned lyric composed 
on the occasion of Mr. Whalley’s tri- 
umphal procession to the ship which 
wes, to bear him from his native 


INANE FOPPERY. 


The. Hon. Mr. Berkeley is rather 
sore on the subject of Lord Dun- 
dreary. He apprehends that weak- 
headed individuals may take him as 
a representative of a considerable 
number of English gentlemen. It is 
our belief that not one in every thou- 
sand who have enjoyed the absurdi- 
ties of the character, and the clever- 
ness of the representative, supposes 
for a moment that an original could 
be found in the British dominions. 
Many of our writer’s observations on 
the subject are none the less worthy 
of respect. 

“Tt is well known that the play called 
‘Our American Cousin,’ was written for 
the American market, and the author has 
taken especial pains throughout, that 
Yankee prejudice against the Britisher 
should be sufficiently gratified by this bur- 
lesque and imaginary representation of 
English high life. Its claims as a comedy 
when judged by the Sheridan standard are 
scarcely perceptible, and even in the United 
States, had it been played as written, its 
career would have been brief. But there 
happened at the time to be an English 
actor of considerable repute among Trans- 
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atlantic play-goers, into whose hands the 
MS. fell, who saw in one character, if left 
to his own development, elements of popu- 
larity. He was permitted to do with it 
what he pleased. The result was Lord 
Dundreary.” 


Having meee his surprise that 
an impossible character like this 
should have become popular, he very 
correctly traces the success to the 
cleverness of the comedian, whose ab- 
surdity does duty for the wit which 
the comedy ought to have possessed. 

It is rather strange that our 
Transatlantic brethren who have so 
distinguished themselves in poetry, 
history, and essay, and to some ex- 
tent in fiction, have not succeeded in 
composing one comedy of a high 
class. We have been present at suc- 
cessful dramas which came from New 
York or Boston, but the success of 
each entirely depended on the talents 
of some one actor, without whose 
exertions the piece would hot have 
been listened to. Mr. Rice’s Ginger 
Blue was a case in point. We quote 
our author's words on a cognate 
subject :— 


“Tt is not altogether a new thing on the 
boards of our metropolitan theatres to make 
the success of a play depend on the humor- 
ous proceedings of a particular actor. This 
made the immense success of Paul Pry, but 
when the drollery of my friend Liston could 
no longer supportit, the play sunk in popular 
estimation, never to rise again. The Rivals 
and the School for Scandal have seen genera- 
tion after generation of comic actors identify 
themselves with their humorous characters, 
and doubtless will continue to do so as longas 
a taste for genuine English comedy is to be 
found in the land of its birth. In private 
theatricals as performed by amateurs mov- 
ing in good society, this is essentially the 
case, the screaming farce and the extrava- 


gant burlesque having only a temporary 
favour.” 


Many of the living and dead fops, 
eccentrics, and exquisites, are passed 
in review, but none found possessing 
the inanity and absurdity of Bwother 
Sam’s dear relative. Beau Fielding, 
Beau Nash, and Beau Brummel, if 
weak on the subject of dress, were not 
unprovided with average intellects. 
Count D’Orsay prided himself on 
brain and muscle. Lords Alvanley 
and Chesterfield would have distin- 
ree themselves any where. “Lord 

aterford (we make free with the 
text) wanted a nobler sphere of action 
than was accessible to him. Instead 
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of heading a heavy charge against a 
battery, he was obliged to content 
himself with the harmless vagaries of 
“Spring-heeled Jack,” or an unpre- 
meditated turn up with bumptious 
costermongers, or bullying bargees. 
The arrangement that keeps the eldest 
son of a house out of the-army and 
navy often leads him into eccentri- 
cities like those for which my poor 
dear friend obtained such wide cele- 
brity.” 

The nearest approach to Lord Dun- 
dreary known to our author was his 
“poor friend, Teapot Crawford,” as 
he styles him. In Sussex this other 
relative of Brother Sam’s “climbed 
a tree after a crow’s nest, and when 
half way up, became very sick, clinging 
to its stem for support. My brother 
asked ‘What is the matter ?’ when 
between his paroxysms of retching, 
he whispered in melancholy sighings, 
‘My misfortunes have come over 
me.’” 

And really, if the truth without 
reservation is told in these volumes, 
he deserved to be own brother to the 
gentleman with the eye-glass and the 
eapacious whiskers. “On another 


occasion being very unhappy, either 
as to love or money, I forget which, 


he resolved to commit suicide. So he 
emptied the water jug and bottle into 
his bed, to end his life in damp and 
desolation. Poor fellow! he only 
cured a slight affection of rheumatism 
which he had been suffering from, 
and arose the next morning more 
alive than ever.” Another affectation 
of the Teapot gentleman was speaking 
80 low as to be nearly unintelligible. 
This made Sir G. Wombwell cry out 
to him on one occasion, “ Confound 
it, man ! if you can’t speak, write out 
what you have to say.” 

Continuing to descant on fashion 
and its whims and changes, some 
sound remarks are made on the sub- 
ject of dress. “The sombre effect of 
the gentleman’s evening dress no 
doubt sets off by contrast the beautiful 
show of colours provided by the ladies ; 
but there seems no reason on earth 
why they should look either like 
undertakers, waiters, or parsons (after 
all, a clergyman is a gentleman by 
education and profession). We stick 
to black at weddings and balls, at 
dinners and operas, with the inevitable 
* choker ;’ for wearing which the host 
is sometimes taken for the valet, as 
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did the O’Mulligan at Mrs. Perkins’s 


ball.” 

Talking of fashion, a careless shop 
window gazer, looking from a distance 
at the frontispiece portrait, will surely 
cry, “‘What grocer raised to alder- 
man’s rank have we here, in his cha- 
peau bras?” Yet it is the efligy of 
the Earl of Berkeley, the author’s 
father, as he appeared on Brighton 
pier when George IV. was prince. 

Let us hope that the affectation for 
a profusion of grisly hair hanging 
from the chin and jaws will diminish 
some day. Let its cultivators read 
these sensible remarks, and amend 
their senile fancies, ‘ For some time 
past, people have wondered at the 
increase of venerable-looking young 
men, patriarchs of thirty, and Methu- 
selah’s of twenty-five, with fiowing 
locks and hirsute appendages white 
as snow. Notonly the laity, but even 
the clergy have found out the advan- 
tages of appearing the “ Grandfather 
W hiteheads” of their own little drama 
—the long-skirted curate, passin 
rich with forty pounds a year, as wel 
as the reverend speculator in a low 
church proprietary chapel, finding it 
answer his purpose with his congre- 
gation, to give himself the honours of 
extreme old agee . . . The 
ambition to look ‘ virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best,’ can scarce be repre- 
hensible ; therefore, no very severe 
condemnation is called for. It is 
only another of the almost innumer- 
able pretences of the age; it’s un- 
adulterated humbug, that’s all.” 

Very severe is our author on those 
misguided little men who appear to 
have produced gigantic beards at the 
expense of their bodily organizations, 
and rather seem to belong to the bush 
of hair than be itsowner. He knows 
one mighty beard which seems to 
conduct the body and other append- 
ages as a full-grown paper kite directs 
= movements of the joints of its 
tail. 

It could not be expected that one 
who so unmercifully handles the af- 
fectations of his own sex, should put 
silk mittens on when dealing with 
the more outrageous foibles of the 
other. Asa reform has taken place 
we omit many severe and just re- 
proaches made to the gentler sex on 
their late pernicious excesses, and for 
their monopoly of all available room 
in the church, in the street, and at 
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the show. He quotes an advice 
iven by a French court physician to 
is fat sovereign, to walk several 
times a day round his brother, who 
was as obese as himself. 

Many well meaning persons have 
been in the habit of uttering all 
varieties of uncharitable sayings 
against the Empress of the French, 
as being the head and front of this 
offending against good taste and good 
economy. She has, however, found 
a defender in the Hon. Mr. Berkeley. 
“Her Imperial Majesty never wore 
the ugly on coops my countrywo- 
men have so frantically adopted— 
nothing but muslin petticoats one 
over the other, like those of the 
ballet-dancers when on the stage. 
The horrid mingling of wheel within 
wheel, whether stiffened with cane, 
whalebone, or steel, I am told, never 
was permitted to enter her drawing- 
room. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE, 
A chapter-is devoted to caricature, 
the perusal of which has made us 
sad by reminding us of the loss of a 


fine old print,in which Handel, 
figuring as a hog, and decked out 
with queue, frills, and all the other 
items of a court dress, is playing ona 
harp, hung with geese, turkeys, hams, 
and sausages, all indicating the glut- 
tonous propensities of the great Ger- 


man composer. The caricature was 
etched by Goupy, drawing master to 
Dorothy, Countess of Burlington. 
Her ladyship is said to have given 
assistance. Of succeeding artists we 
have only room to notice Henry Wm. 
Bunbury, whose clever “ Annals of 
Horsemanship,” though exceedingly 
common thirty years since, are now 
rarely met. Gilray caricatured the 
royal and noble folk in the end of 
last century and beginning of this. 
His likenesses were striking, even 
though exaggerated. In his dowb- 
lures Satan was the counterpart of 
Fox, a jockey that of the Duke of 
Bedford, and Silenus that of the 
Duke of Norfolk. He handled the 
royal family with small ceremony. 
King George III. and his Queen 
would be toasting a herring, and oc- 
cupied with other sordid cares, while 
the Heir Apparent would (dressed as 
a mendicant) be receiving alms from 
the Duke of Orleans. 

Rowlandson, the illustrator of 
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“Dr. Syntax’s Tour,” was a favourite 
with his contemporaries. It would 
be perhaps more correct to say that 
Combe illustrated his coloured en- 
gravings with poor poetry. Our 
author gives the preference to Row- 
landson’s caricatures over the tamer 
productions of our own time—De 
gustibus non, &ec. 

Of George Cruikshank we do not 
hear much in the work. There are 
groups and figures provocative of 
mirth scattered through Cruikshank’s 
numerous collections ; but far beyond 
them in conception and execution 
are those grotesquely terrible pieces, 
some bordering on the horrible, serv- 
ing as illustrations to Oliver Twist, 
Rookwood, &c. 

H. B. could scarcely be called a 

caricaturist. One great element in 
the art—exaggeration—was totally 
absent. To use the language of the 
text, “Caricature in his hands became 
cold, almost classical, eloquent, clever, 
but neverfunny.” The joke generally 
lay in the person joked on, assuming 
the character of a worthy or un- 
worthy of by-gone times. There is a 
certain amount of entertainment to 
be found in such transformations, 
but this is of a mild kind. : 
I look upon this artist as the last of 
the genuine caricaturists. We have 
portfolios of his works in most coun- 
try houses as a provocative to cheer- 
fulness, but the figures seem ghosts, 
and the wit of the design, if it ever 
had any, must have evaporated when 
the subject became obsolete. He 
closes the long line of humorists who 
worked for the shop windows.” 

No one can deny a certain grotes- 
que humour to Richard Doyle. His 
long-faced, long-nosed, long and thin- 
whiskered gentlemen looking on at 
cattle and flower shows are wonder- 
fully self-important and inane ; won- 
detful variety does he introduce into 
all the pit and gallery faces enjoying 
the sight of Mr. Buckstone as the 
Country Cousin in the “ Rough Dia- 
mond ;” well has he illustrated that 
highly respectable family the New- 
comes, but for the combination of 
genuine humour, good feeling, beauty 
of face, and grace of figure and move- 
ment commend us to the lamented 
Jobn Leech. It is only by examining 
the numerous illustrations which he 
furnished to the writings of Albert 
Smith, Maxwell, Surtees, and others, 
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as well as to the pages of Punch, 
that an idea could oy got of the ver- 
satility of his powers, his equal 
aptitude to depict beauty, and grace, 
and goodness, as well as ugliness and 
deformity ; his knowlede of the equine 
and canine physiology, and the de- 
lights and aversions felt by dogs and 
horses under peculiar circumstances. 
His precocious little men of ten or 
twelve, affecting to be blazé, and 

ing supercilious criticisms on the 
ittle ladies of their own age, or pro- 
fessing admiration for the ball-room 
belles, though clever conceptions, give 
little pleasure to thinking minds. 
Not so the motherly little creatures 
of nine or ten striving to protect their 
little charges from being run over in 
the highway. It is many years since 
the figure and anxious face of one of 
these little care-takers came under 
our notice. She has an infant in her 
arms, at the side path, and Anna 
Maria and her little brother are 
scrambling after something out in the 
road, and a coach seen at a distance. 
The poor little slave’s mouth is open, 
her Sirens full of anxiety, and the 
following words supplied, “Oh, Han- 


nar Mariar, you owdacious little ’ussy, 
why are you taking Charles Albert 


out there to be run over? Oh, what 
a sad life it is to be a nurse!” And 
what an insight into poor human 
nature, the artist showed in his group 
of admiring and slightly envious little 
girls, all with covetous eyes intent on 
a poorly dressed little companion, 
who with tattered parasol over head 
is walking past without the conde- 
scension of a salute. The inscription 
supplies the exclamation of one 
somewhat more wounded in her sen- 
sibilities than the rest, and giving 
way to her impulse, “And oh, but 
aint they proud wot have got pair- 
o-soles !” 

What has become of Hablet K. 
Brown, Boz’s Phiz, everybody’s Phiz, 
chiefly Mr. Pecksniff’s and Mrs. 
Gamp’s Phiz! Very broad and hu- 
morous and keen were his earlist 
designs, equally humorous and cha- 
racteristic, vigorous and observant, 
were his illustrations to “ Chuzzle- 


wit,” and “Copperfield,” and “Dom-° 


bey,” but showing more correctness 
in design than the early ones. Latterly 
he took to drawing-room scenes, 
discarded Baillie Junior, Sam Weller, 
and all humorists of the lower classes, 
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and took to a gentlemanly and melan- 
choly style as kindly as Ben Johnson's 
Master Stephen. 

What is of more importance to the 
man of fashion and the politician, 
than to stand well with his club and 
be a component part and parcel of 
that body on whose fiat reputation 
and consideration depend? Our 
writer recalls the glory of a small 
cotery of dandies who were presided 
over by the Prince of Wales, a gen- 
tleman who was not only particular 
about hisown dress, butsuperintended 
changes in that-of the cavalry regi- 
ment he commanded. The officers of 
that favoured body of men considered 
their colonel the finest gentleman in 
Europe, and themselves the only 
gentlemen in Europe worthy to be 
presided by such a chief. 

Alas how the glory of the world 
passes! Where is the brilliant royal 
colonel, the Prince Regent, the King 
of Great Britain, and where are the 
proud and dignified gentlemen he 
alternately ruled and admitted to his 
privacy ? 

“The aristocratic dandies have passed 
out of the peerage, and the minor satellites 
have sunk into oblivion. A few years ago 
I used to meet somewhere about the’sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall, a lean, shuffling, 
haggard-faced figure, with rouged cheeks 
and a youthful wig, in a queer hat, anda 
long-skirted coat, leaning on a cane, and 
nearly bent double as he went slowly on 
his way. He was the last of the dandies, 
the sole survivor of that once glorious 
coterie immortalized by the genius of 
Cruikshank.” 

In continuation of this exordium a 
chapter is devoted to all the clubs 
and coteries which have endeavoured 
to make life in London endurable to 
their members at the expense of 
much money and domestic comfort, 
and sometimes the sacrifice of all pa- 
ternal inheritances at the gaming- 
table. The devil and his ally, the 
world, keep a hard service for their 
slaves. 


BRANDENBURGH HOUSE. 


Our author’s aunt Lady Elizabeth, 
Countess of Craven by marriage, was 
a blue-stocking of no mean rank. in 
her day. She wrote in a pleasant 
style her travels phpong® the Crimea 
to Constantinople (published 1785), 
Letters from France, Germany, and 
Russia, 1785-1787 (printed 1814), and 
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a few lighter affairs, some of which 
Horace Walpole saw executed in his 
own press at Strawberry-hill. She 
wrote plays of a “ tenderly sentimen- 
tal cast” and generally appeared in 
the chief. character herself. Private 
theatricals were much in vogue in 
her day. While abroad, she found 
favour in the eyes of the Margrave of 
Anspach ; and the Marquis of Craven 
obligingly departing from this world 
of alternate hurry and idleness, he 
made her his Margravine. The 
Court of Vienna conferred the title 
of Princess on her, and the Court of 
Berlin purchased the Margrave’s 
little territory from him, and thus 
the noble pair had means and oppor- 
tunity of purchasing an estate at 
Hammersmith, building Branden- 
burgh-house, and offering themselves 
to King George and Queen Charlotte 
to shine as particularly bright stars 
in the firmament of St. James’s. 
The Queen not being large-minded 
where titles were in question, would 
not receive the lady as princess, so 
she was obliged to content herself 
with her title of Margravine. Well 
she might, it being once borne by the 
witty and agreeable sister of Vol- 
taire’s and Carlyle’s hero-philoso- 
pher, Frederick the Great. 

The house warming of their man- 
sion took the shape of a masquerade, 
in which one of the characters, at- 
tired as a sailor, rushed against a 
magnificent pier glass, and broke it 
in pieces, ana the silk and point lace 
curtains, and the satin coverings of 
chairs and sofas, were cut and slashed 
by pen knives, and parts carried 
away. (Would this have occurred in 
Bayreuth or Wurtzburg?) =. 

Here the beautiful and talented 
Margravine continued to entertain 
her acquaintance with plays, the he- 
roines of which were imagined, and 
personated by herself, and occasion- 
ally standard comedies were pro- 
duced. The leaven of the Wycher- 
ley and Congreve dramas had not 
even at that late hour lost its pecu- 
liar zest. The Provoked Wife was 

layed at Brandenburgh House, Sir 

alter James personating Sir John 
Brute, and the fair hostess, Lady 
Brute. 

It was the most natural thing in 
the world that the lady should desire 
to concentrate the interest of the 
scene in her own person, but this did 
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not at all times meet the wishes of 
her subordinates. 

“On one of these occasions the younger 
Angelo, a protégé of the Margravine, who 
could not reconcile himself to the no-part 
given to him to enact, noticing that his 
patroness had left the stage, seized his op- 
portunity for distinction, and burst out into 
a ‘Gag’ the length of which was only 
exceeded by its absurdity. 

“The distinguished authoress hearing 
peal upon peal of uproarious laughter, where 
she had placed the most touching sentiment, 
rushed in alarm back to the side-scenes, just 
in time to behold her walking gentleman 
for whom no speech had been written, con- 
cluding a soliloquy in a style of extravagant 
fustian, that was literally convulsing the 
entire audience, 

“He made his exit amid thunders of 
applause, but pleasant as his success must 
have been to him, it vanished when he 
came suddenly face to face with the offended 
Margravine. A pretty sharp scolding for 
his unwarrantable interpolation was his 
only punishment, notwithstanding that the 
profound interest that should have been ex- 
cited for her heroine was totally marred by 
the audience’s recollection of the capital 
fun of Angelo’s extraordinary soliloquy.” 


Thus did this literary and hospi- 
table lady keep an asylum open for the 
(mentally) destitute and afflicted, till 
the insidious fingers of time began to 
limn crow’s feet about eyes and 
mouth, and till the Margrave was 
called to his account. She spent her 
latter years in Italy, where the first 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
became acquainted with her and ar- 
we her diary for publication. She 
died in 1828, leaving the bulk of her 
property to the Hon. Keppel Craven, 
who, inheriting her taste for life on 
the Continent, spent much time in 
Italy, wrote a couple of volumes de- 
scriptive of the country, and became 
a devoted adherent to the next occu- 
pier of Brandenburgh House, the ill- 
starred Queen Caroline. 

The ancient Irish were not very 
much deceived in their estimation of 
the powers of satire as far as human 
beings were concerned. Its power of 
rhyming mice and rats to death, may 
be looked on as a bit of exaggeration, 
not to be used to the prejudice of the 
general assertion. Poor George ITI. 
must have been sadly tormented by the 


ill-natured rhymes of Dr. Walcott ; so 
must his eldest son have suffered from 
“Tom Crib’s Memorial” and other 
pestilent productions of Tom Browne 
the Younger, but much more scurri- 
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lous, and bitter, and bad than these, 
especially when the defenceless con- 
dition of their object was taken into 
account, were Theodore Hook's lam- 
poons on the poor Queen. These 
were published in the John Bull, 
and wonderfully did they enlarge its 
circulation. 


“The fun soon grew fast and furious, 
«++. and as the laugh became more gene- 
ral at these fearless lampoons, those who 
were most severely handled by them began 
to move away. The great Whig families 
who had supported the Queen as a party 
manceuvre only, rapidly withdrew their 
usual custom when their friends were no 
longer of use. The “Unprotected Female” 
cry could not get a hearing, the “Injured 
Wife” appeal only excited unpleasant re- 
torts, and any reference to the “ Wronged 
Queen” only elicited a burst of mirth. 


If the possession of a magnificent 
saloon were capable of assisting its 
owner to endure worldly ills Queen 
Caroline was well favoured. 


“The glory of the house was the saloon 
on the first floor, which was of large size and 
lofty dimensions, with massive folding doors. 
On one side was a life-size, full-length por- 
trait of the Margravine or Princess Berkeley, 
painted at a time when she was in the 
zenith of her charms. On the other side of 
the doors were life-size portraits of her bro- 
thers, Berkeley and Keppel Craven, both 
painted, I believe, by Romney. At one end 
of the room in the centre stood a self-acting 
pianoforte, the tones of which were beauti- 
fully modulated and sweet. This instru- 
ment was always kept surrounded by a 
bower of tube-roses, and the scent from it 
perfumed the entire apartment.” 


We are assured, on the authority 
of a friend of the writer’s, who was 


an intimate in the Brandenburg 
House, that “‘ there never was a more 
attractive person in manner than 
Queen Caroline. She had an excel- 
lent temper and most benevolent 
disposition. Her fault was a con- 
tempt for the world’s opinion when 
she was unconscious of doing wrong, 
a contempt which, I regret to say, no 
woman can entertain with safety to 
her reputation.” . 

On one occasion a noble lord 
brought her a pine apple, not a very 
“extravagant present to a Queen.” 
After his departure she called her 
secretary, laughed with him over the 
magnificent present, mentioned her 
suspicion of his being a Carlton House 
spy, said she had invited him to din- 
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ner, and would have some fun with 
him. 


“She ordered two decanters of tea the 
colour of wine to be placed on the dinner- 
table, on either side of her, and from these 
she drank copiously and with considerable 
display, taking care that the noble lord 
should never taste the wine she seemed so 
fond of. 

“* As soon as his lordship had taken leave, 
her Majesty laughingly exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
rare the fun! Now he will go back to 
Carlton House, and say that he saw me the 
worse for wine, and that I finished the best 
part of two bottles at dinner.’ 

“The real fact Was that the Queen never 
drank anything but milk, tea, or coffee. 

“ The intuitive perception of the Queen 
was remarkable. On a particular evening 
there was a reception. She was at one 
end of the room playing at an Italian game 
of cards, and at the other her secretary 
was in conversation with Mr., now Lord 
Brougham, and Sergeant Wilde (Lord 
Truro). She sent for her chaplain. When 
he had reached the card-table, leaning for- 
ward as she played, she said, ‘ You have 
been talking of me. They are persuading 
you to urge me not to go to the coronation. 
Brougham has been doing so more than 
Wilde. Tell them I will go.” 


It will be no news to most of our 
readers to be told that the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley is a gentleman 
of decided prejudice on family and 
other matters, and that for one of his 
sturdy qualities he would have won 
Dr. Johnson’s good-will. With re- 
gard to the poor foreign princess who 
was systematically ill-treated from 
her first landing on the (to fer) inhos- 
pitable soil of Britain, we are well 
pleased to find his feelings in unison 
with every lover of justice, and friend 
to the weaker sex. He describes in 
detail her progress to Westminster 
Abbey, and the means so well devised 
of preventing her entrance— 


“The Royal carriage had not been long 
in the streets, when its approach towards 
the Abbey was thwarted by a mob of 
people, all of whom my friend observed to 
be acting in concert under special leaders, 
and in perfect organization. In short, the 
vociferous multitude consisted principally 
of the prize-fighting class and ‘roughs’ of 
the day. Many of the pugilists were known 
to my informant from his having been 
fond of gymnastic exercises and sparring; 
but after the lapse of so considerable a time 
he cannot now remember all their names, 
though he recognised Josh. Hudson, Peter 
Crawley, and Richmond the Black, who 
were amongst the most active in impeding 


the progress of the royal carriage... . . 
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“Other carriages that were passing by 
at the time were blocked up. One was 
brought for a moment to a_ stand-still 
alongside, if not almost in contact with the 
royal carriage, and in this was a lady attired 
for court. Whatever the dress of this fe- 
male might "have been, her manners were 
not courtly, for after gesticulating in anger 
towards the Queen, whatever she said being 
drowned bysthe cries of the populace—this 
woman spat at her Majesty through the 
open window !|” 


Her attempt at passing into the 
Abbey by a private entrance was 
equally well guarded against. 

On the night after this day of agi- 
tation, and after endeavouring to con- 
ceal her anguish from her attendants 
by an assumed air of pleasantry, she 
retired to rest, but about three o'clock, 
asked for a tumbler of water and 
some magnesia. She put in so much 
of this salt that the mixture presented 
the appearance and consistence of 
paste. Adding some drops of lauda- 
num, she determinedly got down the 
nauseous stuff by means of a spoon. 
Her attendants did their best to dis- 
suade her but in vain. Notwithstand- 
ing what she must have experienced 
next day, she determinedly went in 
state to Drury Lane to see Kean in 
“Richard III.” She was obliged to 
quit the house before the play was 
over, was visited by the state doctors 
and cheered up, but the dose and her 
agitation did their work. In a few 
days after devoutly receiving reli- 
gious consolation, her worldly sorrows 
and trials came to an end. 


My Love and I. 


MY LOVE AND L 


AND we sat in the quiet evening, 
All alone, my love and I, 


ill 


The following ballad sung about the 
streets after the coronation was not 
calculated to give pleasure to her 
royalhusband. The first verse alludes 
to the thin attendance of the nobility 
at the ceremony. 


‘* Rego, regis, hallo, what’s this! 
What! only half my peeries! 
Regas, regat, oh Lord, what’s that? 
The voice was like my deary’s. 
“ Horum, scorum, shut the doorum ! 
Harum, scarum, strife O! 
Clap, trap, sherry, merry, periwig and 
hatband! 
Lord, if I hadn’t a wife O! 


“T declina C. Regina; 
Rex alone’s more handsome! 
Lord, what luck sir! exit uxor, 
Rursus ego a man sum.” 


Of the popular writers who began 
to essay their powers in the first 
quarter of the present century few are 
left, and shortly they will be only the 
shadows which Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and Horace Walpole, were 
to ourselves when we first became ac- 
quainted with their writings. The 

on. Mr. Berkeley’s recollections are 
a welcome addition on this account to 
the libraries of our literary veterans 
who cannot expect to enjoy them 
much longer. To the naturalist and 
sportsman they must be a rich treat, 
as the author is a genuine enthusiast 
and of long and varied experience in 
the noble art by field and flood. 


And she played on her organ softly, 
And I listened silently. 

For she sang me a gay song sweetly, 
Like a chorus of wedding chimes, 

And oh! in the music ringing 
Came the thoughts of other times. 


In a dream I was still beside her, 
In the summer woods and dells, 

And I led her on in the sunlight 
To the sound of village bells. 


And she sang me a 
That was soft, an 


Of the good book’s golden 
That wine and oil shoul 


d 


rave song sadly, 

sweet, and low, 
apg 

flow. 
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Ina dream I was still beside her, 
And I saw her, yet ; the same, 

Though the promise was for others, 
And those good things never came. 

Then she sang me an old song softly, 
Like a sigh from a dying breath, 

And ’twas only the world’s old story 
Of love, and life, and death. 


And I thought as I sat beside her, 
As I heard her gently sing, 

That with such sweet, thrilling voices 
The choirs of angels ring. 

So we sat in the quiet evening, 
All alone, my love and I, 

And she played on her organ softly, 
And I listened silently. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON IRISH LAND TENURE. 


Ir has long been the misfortune of 
Ireland that the portion of the popu- 
lation connected with property, and 
more deeply concerned than others in 
maintaining the institutions of the 
country, have permitted persons 
haying no property, and careless as 
to the character or extent of any 
social change, to monopolize public 
attention in newspaper, speech, and 

amphlet. How energetically these 
acklands have worked the press in 
favour of their so-called principles ; 
how vehemently they have urged 
on the platform altered systems for 
the management of estates, being 
ignorant of the very rudiments of the 
relations of landlord and tenant, those 
who have given the subject the most 
moderate attention are well aware. 
Nor can it be forgotten that such large 
success has attended this assiduous 
repetition of unwarranted statements 
as their too general acceptance, as 
true and sound, in England, con- 
stitutes—so that, at length, even 
statesmen of reputation succumbed 
to the noise of the multitude of the 
clamorous, and surrendering their 
naturally sound judgment, and _play- 
ing false to their high responsibilities, 
began to speak in the prevailing 
strain of the cruelty of Irish proprie- 
tors, of their numerous evictions, of 
the necessity to put a restraint upon 
their tyranny, and of fixity of tenure, 
and bese gentle specifics, as the only 
remedy for their abuse of the rights of 
property. The class assailed fell, on 


their part, into an error not unusual 
with individualsand communities who 
feel that they have a powerful answer 
to make to any calumny. Relying in 
the completeness of the defence they 
can make, they neglect the duty to 
themselves of making it, and leave 
an open field to the adversary to rage 
about in defiantly. In a time when 
what is styled public opinion is more 
the result of the combat of argument 
waged before the eyes of a crowd less 
prepared to discriminate than to ap- 
plaud the seeming victor, this course 
is not wise, and sometimes it is dan- 
dopa Much ground has been lost 

y such apathy, or misplaced confi- 
dence in essential strength, which, 
now that misrepresentation has ob- 
tained a headway over truth, it is very 
hard to recover. For illustration, 
take the recent instance of the publi- 
cation of an article in the leading 
journal in which the permitted calum- 
nies of years against Irish landlords 
were compressed into a single phrase, 
and their evil effects intensified, the 
writer apparently unconscious that 
he was not only suggesting an ut- 
terly false idea of their character, 
but displaying the utmost ignorance 
of actual facts. The “ alien  pro- 
prietary” may see in the sweeping 
condemnation intended to be con- 
veyed in that misdescription, ‘how 
blamable has been their consent ‘of 
silence to the libels uttered of them 
by random accusers. 

Some months ago, in these pages, 
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satisfaction was expressed that the 
landed proprietors of Ireland were 
descending into the public arena, and 
speaking for themselves. Since this 
began to be done, there has become 
visible a marked changein the minds 
of the less unthoughtful of the pub- 
lic. 

The electioneering pamphlet is not 
now regarded as a complete treatise 
on the land question. Its character 
as a mere placard of political warfare 
is more nearly estimated. Nor are 
meu taken as entitled to speak ex 
cathedra on matters of great difficulty, 
eminently requiring the qualification 
of experience who never in their 
lives let a farm, or had a farm to let, 
never took a farm, nor know the dif- 
ference between one sort of tenure, 
or improvement, and another. Their 
pretension to expound the philoso- 
phy and practice of land-letting and 
cultivation is not increased by the 
circumstance that when forced at 
last, of very shame, to hazard the 
reduction of their theories to the shape 
of a measure for Parliament to con- 
sider, with the strongest intentions 
to devise a plan which would advan- 
tage the tenant, even at the expense 
of sacrificing not only the landlord’s 
legal rights, but every principle of 
natural justice, they have but suc- 
ceede?. in proposing such schemes as 
would injure the landlord partially, 
and would ruin the tenant altogether. 
Mr. Fortescue’s Bill of 1866 withdrew 
from the landlord his control over his 
property, aiming at the bestowal of 
a long tenure upon the tenant, under 
the pretext of its necessity to enable 
him to work out his improvements; 
but it did not, and could not, deprive 
the landlord of the right to take back 
his land before the tenant acquired a 
right to fixity upon it; and in endea- 
vouring to coerce the proprietor, it 
simply forced him to protect himself 
by the process of eviction, and might, 
therefore, have shortly been described 
as an Act to produce the wholesale 
clearance of estates, and to swell the 
emigration returns—the very conse- 
quences would-be legislators professed 
to avert. In like manner, though ina 
more modified way, a Bill introduced 
this year would be ruinous to the 
tenantry, since no landlord would 
suffer the occupier to borrow money 
from the State for the incumbering 
of his property, when he could arrest 
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the operation of the process of injus- 
tice by a prompt notice to quit. The 
friends of the tenant have been proved 
his worst enemies. So long as their 
friendship could continue to be a 
mere outcry against supposed op- 
pression, it sounded well; but when 
they came to try their ’prentice-hand 
at law-making, they encountered all 
the difficulties of a subject which is 
only simple whilst natural and equit- 
able principles are acknowledged. 
And thus it happens that, at this 
moment, despite the vehement logic, 
and many irrelevant interrogatories 
of Mr. Butt, and the speeches of Mr. 
Bright in and out of Ireland, and the 
articles innumerable penned in favour 
of compulsory leasing, retrospective 
compensation, and a variety of nos- 
trums, the measure most likely to 
receive the assent of the Legislature, 
with the full approval of the reflect- 
ing public is that prepared by Lord 
Clanricarde, and now before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, 
the fundamental principle of which 
is the voluntariness of the contract 
between landlord and tenant. Let 
that principle be the stone on which 
the legislator builds, and the struc- 
ture willstand : withoutit, noerection, 
however ingenious and fair-seeming, 
can last. 

By far the ablest and most earnest 
of those who have taken away the 
reproach and the danger of the apathy 
already spoken of is Lord Duttferin, 
to whose earliest labours to bring the 
public mind into a healthy state on 
the land question reference was made 
in this magazine. 

Subsequently, Lord Dufferin felt 
called upon to go into the question 
more deeply in a series of Letters to 
the Z'tmes, which arrested universal 
attention, on account alike of their 
extreme lucidness, the pains taken to 
collect and verify materials, the candid 
use made of these, the simplicity and 
power of the reasoning based upon 
them, the impartiality which marked 
every stage of the inquiry, and in 
addition to all the thoroughly national 
feeling, in the best sense, which in- 
spired all that the author wrote. He 
was an Irishman, anxious to see his 
countrymen bettered in condition, and 
with a view to this, to discover, let 
what class might suffer by the inves- 
tigation, where the evil lay. _ Perhaps 
no series of letters on a public ques- 
8 
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tion, printed in a newspaper, ever led 
to larger, speedier, or more earnest 
criticism. rd Dufferin’s facts and 
figures were sifted by the press of all 
shades of opinion; his arguments 
were turned over and over, and con- 
troverted in every form ; but neither 
was a serious flaw discovered, nor 
could any imputation be cast upon his 
motives, or improper partiality for his 
own class attributed to him. Many 
of the criticisms were acute ; a vast 
number were not; all deserved atten- 
tion, and receiv ed it, and the volume 
now in our hands isa Tepublication and 
extension of the Letters, as revised by 
the lights supplied, or confirmed by the 
failure of attempts to overthrow their 
conclusions. To their original text, 
Lord Dufferin has, moreover, added 
a vast amount of statistical and other 
matter of the highest value to the 
student of the subject, and the total 
result is the placing by him in the 
library of the statesman and the social 
philosopher a volume which furnishes 
the first clear and compendious his- 
tory of the Irish land and people, and 
constitutes a magazine of arguments 
and facts for the contest with those 
who lay all the evils in the small 
farmer or peasant’s lot at the land- 
lord’s door. 


Lord Dufferin’s design in giving his 
letters a form in which they will en- 


dure is thus described: “ Nothing 
but an uncontrollable conviction of the 
injustice of the accusations with which 
the landed proprietors of [reland are 
assailed, and of the gross incorrectness 
of the data on which those accusations 
are founded, would have induced me 
to embark in so uncongenial a contro- 
versy—my natural repugnance to 
which was enhanced by the generosity 
of sentiment exhibited towards our 
unfortunate country in those very 
speeches to portions of which I felt 
compelled to take exception. That 

rsons of great intelligence should 
all into error on the subjects in ques- 
tion did not surprise me. In any 
country it is difficult to disentangle 
the threads of popular sentiment, or 
to follow out tlie intricate operation 
of economical laws, but in Ireland a 
hundred influences, many of them 
compatible with the purest patriotism, 
and the most scrupulous integrity, had 
contrived to prejudice local opinion, 
and to mislead the national conscience. 
Yet it would be from such sources 
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alone that a popular champion would 
naturally seek inspiration, and if his 
view of the situation should betray 
considerable misapprehension of the 
real facts of the case, it would be un- 
fair to doubt the genuineness of his 
convictions, or to receive with any 
other feelings than those of respect 
and gratitude, any suggestions he 
might have to offer.” . “2 
may, indeed, be told that because I 
am a landlord, I must therefore be 
prejudiced in favour of the class: I 
can only reply that E am not conscious 
of any such partiality, and that I do 
not even understand the possibility of 
feeling greater sympathy with the 
legitimate aspirations of one section 
of the community than with those of 
any other. It has always seemed to 
me that a true statesman should guard 
the rights and promote the welfare of 
the diverse but inextricably associated 
interests of the nation with an undis- 
tinguishing solicitude. Even with 
respect to the future, if I am opposed 
to many of the changes in the land 
laws of Ireland which have been sug- 
gested, it is not merely because they 
are detrimental to the interests of the 
landed proprietors, but because they 
are gross infractions of the first prin- 
ciples of Liberty, Justice, and Govern- 
ment, and fraught with mischief to 
the community at large.” 

An inquiry pursued in this spirit 
claims a corresponding candour in the 
critic, and it may be said at once that 
those to whom the land question is 
no more than a party question are in- 
capacitated from any fair considera- 
tion of Lord Dufferin’s essay. There 
are a number of propositions which 
may be taken as proved, in order to 
get at the most striking parts of this 
volume without delay. These, for 
example, are that the emigration 
from Ireland has been caused in the 
very least part by evictions pro- 
ceeding either from caprice or from 
a wish to consolidate farms. It has 
been the result of a great variety 
of causes, the nature of which has 
been traced in these pages more 
than once. It began before the 
famine, when the young attractions 
of America, and the preaching of dis- 
content for ‘political and personal pur- 
poses in Treland, caused a number of 
the farming population to make the 
adventure of a change of soil. The 
favourable reports of the first and 
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most successful settlers ; the stimu- 
lating effect of the money which they 
sent home, not so much in the direct 
aid to emigration supplied by it in 
bringing out the friends of the earliest 
emigrants, as in the advertisement of 
America’s resources which it made 
throughout the district where it was 
received ; the fact that at that time 
there was vast room in the United 
States not only for the unskilled Irish 
farmer, but the unskilled Irish labour- 
er ; at a still later moment the tempta- 
tions of a cheap passageacrossthe At- 
lantic afforded by rival shipping com- 
panies—these, and other influences, 
combined with certain changed con- 
ditions in Irish agriculture, which the 
landlords had done nothing to bring 
about, produced a passion for emi- 
gration which has raged for twenty 

ears. That the results to those left 

ehind have been beneficial it is im- 
possible to deny, and should, ulti- 
mately, that be accomplished which 
Lord Dufferin considers is being work- 
ed out, who can regard this emigra- 
tion otherwise than as a providential 
relief to a country fast falling into 
ruin by reason of an increase of popu- 
lation much beyond the increasing 
means of subsistence ? Lord Dutferin 
says : 

“ During the last few years many a strug- 
gling tenant has been tempted by the rise 
of wages to hand his farm over to his more 
competent neighbour, and himself to pass 
from a life of precarious husbandry into the 
disciplined ranks of labour, where his in- 
dustry is both better remunerated, and em- 
ployed to a better purpose than ever it was 
before; and in proportion as the peasant 
becomes aware of the existence of a more 
hopeful theatre for his industry, whether 
at home or abroad, than that presented to 
him and his children. by the miserable patch 
he miserably cultivates, that morbid hun- 
ger for a bit of land which has been the 
bane of Ireland will gradually subside ; 
competition will relax something of its sui- 
cidal energy ; and in the same way as the 
Irish labourer has already risen from the 
condition of a serf to an equality of comfort 
with his employer, will the tenant farmer, 
relieved from the lateral pressure of his 
superfluous associates, be able to treat with 
his landlord on more independent terms,” 


Doubtless to a very large extent 
this emigration would have been 
checked by the natural growth within 
the country of manufacturing enter- 
prises, affording labour for the people 
profitable enough to detain them at 
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home, had not one great retarding 
cause operated to prevent such an ad- 
vance. “ Agitation has succeeded in 
burking everywhere,” says our author, 
“ except in Ulster, our nascent manu- 
facturing enterprise ; what other al- 
ternative have you to offer if you shut 
up their path across the sea ?” 


“Political excitement and agrarian out- 
rage tend to discourage the introduction of 
English capital, limit the competitors in the 
market for those mortgaged estates that 
are sold, prevent the relief of the mortgager 
by a diminished rate of interest, and there- 
fore cripple his means of assisting his 
tenantry, while they at,the same time 
estrange the feelings of the tenant from the 
landlord, their interest being inseparable, 
and the progress of improvement being en- 
tirely dependent on their mutual co-opera- 
tion.” 


The interests of landlords lie cer- 
tainly as much in retaining an exces- 
sive population as in “depopulating 
the country”—the charge brought 
against them as a class. The land- 
lord is a trader in land, and “ when 
did tradesman ever complain of the 
multitude of his customers, or a 
manufacturer of the easiness of the 
labour-market ?” The landlord is a 
large employer of labour, and the 
value of labour has been doubled 
upon him by emigration. But it is 
waste of time to delay further on 
the emigration part of the subject, 
It has been proved a score of times 
to demonstration that the landlords 
have not been the cause to any extent 
justifying any generalimputation upon 
them. ‘lhe whole history of the social 
change establishes the fact of their in- 
nocence, and all who care to look at 
the matter conscientiously have come 
to this conclusion. That it will con- 
tinue to be alleged that the landlords 
are “driving the people out of the 
country” is certain. At the very 
moment when these words are being 
written, and after Lord Dufferin’s 
masterly examination of the case has 
been for some time before the public, 
a letter is published by an eminent 

relate in which the trite accusation 
is preferred with undiminished energy 
of denunciation. Nothing more can 
be done. Those who will have that 
to be so which they wish to be so, fur 
whatever purpose, must be left to 
their own methods, but no statesman 
can require any additional testimony 
on a settled matter, 
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As a summary account, however, of 
theeourse and cheracter of an emigra- 
tion from Ireland, which must fill so 
large a place in the social history of 
our time, when it shall come to be 
carefully written in calmer days, the 
analysis by Mr. Haneock of the re- 
duction in the religions and races in 
Treland from 1834 to 1861, may be 
quoted: the table bears upon the 
question of the relations of landlord 
and tenant, for the allegation intended, 
though not often broadly expressed 
is, that the Protestant landlords have 
been ‘using the machinery of eviction 
to get rid of Roman Catholic tenants, 
and how inconsistent with facts that 
theory of the emigration-drain is 
figures will best show. 


“ Note as to the Reduction in the number of 


Persons of different Religions and Races in 
Treland, from 1834 till 1861. 


‘* A religious census of Ireland was taken 
iy 1834 by the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction, and, when compared with the 
religious census of 1861, it exhibits a very 
great reduction in the population of Ireland. 


Population of all Ireland, 


In 1834 . . . 7,954,100 
In 186L . 5,798,967 


This shows a decrease of 2,155,133, 
or of 27 per cent, 


“ The greatest part of this total reduction 
took place amongst Roman Catholics, who 
may be taken to represent the Celtic element 
of the Irish population. 


Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
In 1834 . . . 6,486,060 
In1861 . . . 4,505,165 


1,930,795 


“The members of the Established Church 
—the element mainly of English origin— 
were: 

In 183 yg 
In 1861 t 


Decrease 


853,160 

693,357 

Showing a decrease of 159,803, or 
about 19 per cent, 


“The Presbyterians—the element chiefly 
of Lowland Scotch extraction—were : 
In 1834. 643,058 
In 1861 523,291 
Show a reduction of 119,797, or 
about 19 per cent. 

“It has been supposed from these 
figures that there has been something unfair 
in the way in which the Celtic population 
has been dealt with. 
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“But if we take the largest Presbyterian 
agricultural populaticn, that of the diocese 
of Derry (which includes the greater part 
of the county of Londonderry, the barony 
of Innishowen, and a few parishes in Done- 
gal, three baronies and two parishes in 
Tyrone, and one parish in Antrim), we get 
the following result :— 


Presbyterians in Diocese of Derry 


In 1834 118,339 
In 1861 79,287 


Decrease 39,052, or at 
therate of about 33 percent. 


“ Again, if we take the agricultural popu- 
lation belonging to the Established Church 
in the south of Treland, in the diocese of 
Ferns (which includes the whole county of 
Wexford except three parishes, part: of 
Wicklow, and one parish in Carlow), we 
get the following result:— 

Members of the Established Chureh 
in the Diveese of Ferns. 
In 1834... 24,672 
In 1861 14,383 


Showing a decrease in 1861, 10,289, or 42 
per cent. 


“If wetake the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in the diocese of Tuam, the largest 
diocese in Connaught (which includes a 
large part of Galway, part of Mayo, and one 
parish in Roscommon), we get :— 


Roman Catholics in the Diocese of Tuam. 
In 18384 .. 467,870 
In 1861 ¢ 302,367 
Showing a decrease of 165,603, or 35 
per cent. 


“In the same way, if we take the Roman 
Catholics in the diocese of Ardfert and 
Aghadoe (which includes all Kerry except 
two parishes, and part of Cork), we get :— 

Roman Catholics in Ardfert (Kerry). 
In 183 ‘ 227,13 
In 1861. 215,028 
Showing a decrease of 82,103 or at 
the rate of 28 per cent. 


“Tt appears, therefore, that there has been 
about the same decrease of population from 
1834 to 1861, in Derry, in Wexford, ‘in 
Galway, and in Kerry; the same among 
the original Celts, the Scotch settlers, and 
the English settlers; the same in the. dio- 
cese which includes the estates of the Lon- 
don Companies; the Protestant landlords of 

«Wexford, the connty of Kerry, with its 
large resident proprietors, many of them 
Roman Catholies, and in Galway. 

“The Presbyterian and Protestant emigra- 
tion commenced earlier, and took place to a 
large extent before the famine, because they 
were then better educated than the Roman 
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Catholics. Whena generation of Roman 
Catholics grew up, who had been educated 
in the National schools, commenced in 1830, 
they followed the example of the Presbyte- 
rians and the members of the Established 
Church. The famine accelerated this move- 
ment, but it would have taken place before 
the present time if the famine had never 
occurred.” 


No portion of Lord Dnufferin’s 
letters, when first published in the 
Times, excited more surprise than the 
statement that there are now nearly 
twice as many small farmers as there 
were before the Famine. Holdings 
of between fifteen and thirty acres, 
surely to be considered small. farms, 
have risen in number 61,000, or 78 
per cent, ; and it is remarkable that 
the largest increase has been in Ulster, 
from which the emigration was lowest, 
and that in Munster, from which the 
emigration has been as two to one 
from the other provinces, there has 
been a decrease of such farms to the 
slicht number of 806. If the farms 
of between fifteen and thirty acres 
were increased by evicting smaller 
holders, the grand emigration should 
have taken place in the northern 

rovince, which was not the case. 

f the non-disturbance of farms 
would have prevented emigration, 
how comes it that the emigration has 
been highest in Munster, where there 
has been hardly any change? There 
is, indeed, a register of evictions, the 
least consideration of which will show 
the small effect they can have had 
on emigration. In 1865 there were 
in counties, including the urban evic- 
tions, 1,334 evictions executed, or one 
eviction’ in 437 holdings. These 
evictions affected altogether but 7,000 
persons, and the emigration was over 
100,000. Moreover, it has been as- 
certained that of the total emigration 
from the United Kingdom during the 
last. 13. years, only 4 per cent. were 
persons belonging to the farming 
ee proper. 
rd Dufferinably retaliates for the 
attack on the landlords by showing 
that the discouragement of Irish 
manufactures by English laws was the 
origin of that which is the real diffi- 
culty of the country, and cause of 
emigration, What is wanted and 
does not exist.is labour, other than 
agricultural, to which the sons of 
small farmers can turn their hands. 
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In the absence of it they must emi- 
grate. The alternative is the miser- 
able state of things described by Dr. 
Duke, one of the witnesses before the 
Devon Commission, who said—“ It 
was a common practise when. a 
man had five acres to subdivide them 
between his three sons.” To prevent 
this enormous. evil another witness 
would have made a law to coerce the 
farmers to send their families to earn 
their bread at different trades. That 
would, he believed, create manufac- 
ture. The skilled workmen would 
also “ go abroad to other countries of 
their own accord, and perhaps return 
to the hive enriched.” . But there 
were no trades. The English policy 
towards Irish manufactures in the 
last century killed them. The youth 
of the country emigrated, not as 
trained workmen, but of absolute 
necessity to find a morsel to eat. 
“ From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until 
within a few years of the Union, the 
various commercial confraternities of 
Great Britain never for a moment 
relaxed their relentless grip on the 
trades of Ireland.” Many attempts 
were made to deprive Ireland of the 
boon of her linen trade. In 1785 a 
petition signed by 117,000 persons, 
and presented by Manchester, prayed 
for the prohibition of Irish linens ; 
but this one trade escaped, and “how 
has it repaid the clemency of the 
British Parliament? By dowering 
the Crown of England with as fair a 
cluster of flourishing towns and loyal 
centres of industry as are to be found 
in any portion ofthe empire. Would 
ou see what Ireland might have 
en—go to Derry, to Belfast, to 
Lisburn (says Lord Dufferin), and by 
the exceptional prosperity which has 
been developed, not an within a 
hundred towns and villages, but for 
miles and miles around them, you 
may measure the extent of the injury 
we have sustained.” Blame this in- 
justice, and not the landlords, is, how- 
ever, a sort of defence that must not 
be pushed too far. Itis a sufficiently 
extended period since all restrictions 
upon Trish trade disappeared to have 
afforded opportunity for the establish- 
ment of many manufactures in Ire- 
land ; and, as a matter of fact, in other 
countries and localitiesless favourably 
circumstanced, vast progress has been 
made during the last fifty years, de- 
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spite all competition of England. The 
non-existence of manufactures other 
than the linen trade of Ulster at the 
present day is, in fact, as much, 
perhaps more due to those recent 
causes which Lord Dufferin elsewhere 
forcibly indicates—the continuance of 
political agitation, the smouldering 
of insurrection, the violent consequent 
vices of the people, which deterred 
capitalists from making investments 
in promising places. To throw all 
the blame upon the mis-legislation of 
times long past is to provide an ex- 
cuse for the apathy, the errors, and 
the paralysing and causeless ill-tem- 
per of later days. 

It is the same going even centu- 
ries back for a grievance which has 
established in the minds of the pea- 
santry the impression that the land 
is theirs, that they were forcibly 
dispossessed of it, and that it will 
eventually be restored to them. The 
utter folly of that notion is obvious 
to every person of reflection; never- 
theless, it prevails extensively, almost 
universally, in the South and West, 
and hence the sympathy with the 
Fenian stranger, regarded as an in- 
tending restorer of the confiscated 
acres to the people. The Ame- 
rican filibuster and his Irish shop- 
men aud artisan allies, if they could 
succeed, would of course appropriate 
the spoil for themselves ; but for the 
small amount of consideration neces- 
sary to establish this conclusion the 
peasantry seem unfitted—a circum- 
stance in itself showing how greatly 
their minds have been debauched. 
A passage from Lord Dufferin’s pages 
on this point defines the relations of 
landlord and tenant very simply, and 
points clearly to the effects of a re- 
distribution of land, if that occurred 
through any revolution :— 


“First, let us define the respective rights 
of landlord and tenant. A landlord is an 
owner of land; that is to say, he has either 
bought it himself, or inherited it from those 
who have bought it. In either case, the 
land he possesses represents a specific 
amount of capital, accumulated either by his 
own industry or by that of his forefathers, 
for which he is content to receive interest 
at a rate seldom exceeding 2} or 3 per 
cent. I may here observe that consider- 
able prominence has been given of late to 
the fact that in the time of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and William, extensive confisca- 
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tions of property took place in Ireland, and 
it has been more than hinted that such 
a circumstance might justify the repetifion 
of an analogous process. But, however 
strongly this argument may appeal to the 
conscience of the small minority who are 
able to trace their present proprietorship to 
an historical source, it will hardly commend 
itself to those whose possessions represent 
the mercantile industry of some distant an- 
cestor, improved by centuries of hereditary 
thrift, or the proceeds of their own exer- 
tions invested in land on the faith of a 
Parliamentary title. Whether vague sug- 
gestions,—which (as far as they mean any- 
thing) wouldimply the uprooting of the whole 
of the population of Ulster, and the trans- 
ference of nearly all the landed property of 
Treland, from those whose legal title to it 
is indisputable to a thousand competitors 
whose claims would rest on distinctions of 
race and religion,—are calculated to attract 
capital to the country or promote a feeling 
of security, it is needless to inquire. Such 
barren speculations cannot alter the fact 
that at present the owner of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland holds it in exactly the 
same sense, and under the same conditions, 
as the owner of property in England. 

“On a map of Ireland, executed in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, which has been discovered 
by Mr. Froude, at Vienna, the possessions 
of the contemporary chieftains are deline- 
ated, Occupying a prominent place in the 
centre of the island, is a rich district de- 
scribed as the country of the O’Sheridans. * 
As a native representative of what appears 
to have been, at all events at one time, an 
opulent house, [ might be tempted to urge 
the expulsion of its present alien owners 
from the rich heritage of my ancestors.” 


The most valuable part of the work 
which Lord Dufferin, with too great 
modesty, calls his “pamphlet,” is the 
fifth chapter, which, taken together 
with the appendix illustrating it, fur- 
nishes a complete answer to those who 
declare the curse of Ireland to be the 
indisposition of the landlords to grant 
leases, and would cure all the coun- 
try’s evils by compelling the granting 
of a 61 years’ tenure. In Belgium, so 
often referred to as a model, leases are 
commonly for three, five, and nine 
years, terms which cannot be said to 
give the security which will account, 
on Irish popular theories, for the suc- 
cess of Belgian farming. In Scotland 


_the leases are for thirteen years and 


nineteen, and farms of 1,000 and 1,200 
acres are taken for the latter term by 
persons who expend large capital upon 
them, and have no reason to believe 
that their lease will be renewed. In 
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England the tenure in many districts 
is 21 years. Why, then, should 61 
yer be spoken of as necessary in 

reland? What would be the effect 
upon the tenant of such a tenure, and 
how would.the legislation enforcing it 
operate upon the landlord? In many 
cases, Lord Dufferin tells us, the only 
reason for which a lease is desired is 
to obtain a document on which money 
can be raised, or an extravagamrt charge 
for younger children effected. The 
lease in such instances, by giving im- 
munity from responsibility, instead of 
stimulating the industry of the occu- 

ier, “too often acts as a premium on 
idleness.” Although, as a principle, it 
is better land should be let on lease, 
it must not be supposed that it is al- 
ways for the tenant’s benefit to get a 
leasé, or that tenants always wish one. 
Then as to the landlord, the difficulties 
of preventing sub-division are even 
at this moment serious. If the land- 
lord should be forced to give a long 
lease, with the alternative of taking 
the land into his own hands, of course 
he will refuse the boon to all tenants 
who are in debt, who are not indus- 
trious, or who in any way whatsoever 
stand in such a position as to render 
the granting of a lease to them unde- 
sirable, and here again is the observa- 
tion already made illustrated, that 
the friends of the tenant, who inter- 

ose to prevent a free and fair bargain 
erent him and his landlord, by 


means of computers regulative legis- 
] 


lation, are really his enemies. In the 
contest which they establish, in place 
of existing relations, between the law 
and the landlord, the tenant alone can 
suffer. 


“« The consequences of forcing leases by 
Act of Parliament are sufficiently obvious. 
Hitherto, one of the chief accusations brought 
against the Irish proprietor has been his 
indifference to the character and the sol- 
vency of his tenant, and in order to correct 
this indifference, it is proposed to abolish 
the priority of his claim on the rent, and to 
reduce him to the ranks of an ordinary 
creditor. If, therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances he is precluded from letting his 
land, except under a thirty-one years’ lease, 
an inexorable necessity will be imposed 
upon him to exclude from such a per- 
manent arrangement those of his existing 
tenants who are in debt, or who are likely 
to fall into embarrassment during the obli- 
gatory term. Now perhaps the tenantry 
of no estate in Ireland is more prosperous 
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than my own; yet my agent informs me, 
that unhappily more than a third of the 
farmers upon my property are under heavy 
pecuniary obligations through the country, 
in addition to those incurred towards my- 
self. At present their creditors are aware 
that to drive them from their farms by 
the application of any premature pressure 
would only reduce to a minimum their own 
chances of receiving payment. My own 
inclination is to give them every oppor- 
tunity to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties ; and though the position of 
affairs is not satisfactory, nor can the ulti- 
mate destiny of many of these persons be 
déubtful, a reasonable amount of forbear- 
ance on my part, may save some, and 
greatly mitigate the hardship of their situ- 
ation to the rest. 

“Tf, however, I found myself suddenly 
called upon by Parliament to lease away 
my estate for a whole generation, matters 
would be brought toa crisis, and in self- 
defence I should be forced (very much 
against my will) to exclude from the in- 
tended benefits of the arrangement every 
single individual circumstanced as I have 
described. No landlord could be expected 
to grant a lease to a bankrupt, or to enter 
into a contract with a person incapable of 
fulfilling its obligations. 

“ But in addition to those of my tenants 
who are actually in debt, there are a cer- 
tain number who are so destitute of capital, 
—so unskilful,—occupiers of such small 
and inconvenient patches,—so near the 
verge of ruin,—as to be very unfit reci- 
pients of a lease. However unwilling I 
might be to continue them in their present 
holdings until an opportunity shall occur 
of establishing them as labourers, or of 
enabling their sons to emigrate, or of con- 
verting the old people into pensioners, a 
very different arrangement would be neces- 
sary if Parliament held a pistol to my head, 
and left me no choice but to give them 31 
years’ leases, or resume possession of my 
land. Now if these undesirable contingen- 
cies might arise on a prosperous estate in 
Ulster, it is scarcely necessary to indicate 
what would be the consequences of such 
anomalous interference by Parliament in 
the south and west of Ireland.” 


But we must draw to a close our 
passing remarks on a volume which 
is much more than a refutation of the 
charges preferred against Irish land- 
lords, by one who will not be accused 
of want of sympathy with the ten- 
antry and people, and who, above all 
other qualities, manifests in his work 
that candour which is lamentabl 
absent in the discussion of Trish 
questions. Lord Dufferin did not 
think his task accomplished when he 
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stated that, for the emigration which 
is superficially complained of, the 
landlords are not blamable: he went 
further, and his retrospect of the eco- 
nomical history of Ireland ; his care- 
ful review of the proposals of Mr. 
Butt and others for the alteration of 
the law of tenure ; his investigations 
as to the rate of wages in different 
parts of Ireland, in contrast with 
former times; and the large quantity 
of valuable matter added, make 
the book the standard one on the 
question. If writers and speakers 
on Irish landlordism were only, ani- 
mated in all cases by an honest de- 
sire to arrive at truth, and did not 
regard the subject as merely the pro- 

rty of party politics, a hope might 
be entertained that such a work 
would greatly tend to allay that 
agitation which interferes with the 
growth of enterprise and the flow of 
capital into the country. It has 
been objected that Lord Dufferin’s 
volume is simply a plea for things as 
they are, but it is not proper to de- 
scribe it thus, although things as they 
are seem vastly better than things as 
Mr. Butt and others would have them 
to be. Lord Dufferin declares his 
object to have been to “establish 
truth and to advocate justice.” The 
proper settlement of every question, 
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and the true interests of every class, 
must be promoted by establishing 
truth. The doctrine that Ireland is 
to be saved by thesacrifice of the rights 
of property, as a violation of truth and 
justice, would aggravate all existing 
difficulties. This statement, in prin- 
ciple obviously sound, the author has 
justified by a full examination of the 
effects which would flow from all the 
changes most commonly proposed ; 
but he by no means shuts the door 
against improvement in legislation, 
or disputes the need of it. All that. 
is contended for is that it shall be 
based on truth and equity, and this 
the interests of the tenant requireeven 
more than do those of the landlord. 
It cannot but be regarded as a hopeful 
circumstance toseée a nobleman of Lord 
Dufferin’s great ability and experience 
devoting so much time and attention 
to the thorough examination, in detail 
as well as in principle, of a subject so 
intricate and perplexing. The useless- 
ness of the Honse of Lords has lately 
been the theme of a journalist of large 
influence, but as long as its members 
contribute such works as that before 
us to the assisting of the business of 
practical legislation, and follow them 
up by wise counsels in their Chamber, 
the charge must fail. 








